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Kuruksetra in the Later Sanskrit Literature 

I. Boundaries and Area 

(A) The ancient Kuru realm may be said to have comprised the 
region of Kuruksetra, Sonepat, Amin, Karnal, Panipat etc.;^ while 
Kuruksetra indicated the area between the Sarasvatl and the 

Drsadvatl rivers : — • 

^ 5rfrf5cf ^ it"* 

I 

^ f ^ ^^rf?cT II® 

Dr. B. C. Law (op. cit., p. 28) proposes to identify this region 
with the ancient Kuru country which has also been mentioned in 
the Lalitavhtara^. The region lying between these ancient holy 
rivers® was very sacred indeed. According to the Saktisangema 

Abbreviations used : — 

CASK = Cunningham’s Archaeological Survey Report, Calcutta. 


Suk. 

= Sukthankara, V.S. 


Yam. 

= Th€ Vamana Purana, 

Veukateswara Press, Chap. 22. 

MB. 

^The Mahabharata. 

VP. =3 Vana Parva. 

AP. 

^Aranyaka Parva, 

SP. :=italya Parva. 


1 B. C. Law, Geographical Essays, 1937. London, p. 132; cf. H. C. 
Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., Calcutta, p. 20, 

2 VP., 83. 4, P- C. Roy ed., Saka year 1804, Calcutta. 

3 Ibid., verse 205, p. 226. They who reside in the region of Kuruksetra 
really reside in heaven. 

4 Written in the Grst or second century A.D. 

5 Cf. f?3nsr%...etc., in Vam.. chap. 22, verse 47. 

The Brhatkathakosa of Harise^a [Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan ed., Bombay, < 943 ] 
relates to several stories connected with the Kuru-Jangala country. 




^ KuYnksetra in Later Sanskrit Liicraturd 

Tantra**, the Kuru country began from Hastinapura and lay to the 
south of Kuruksetra and to the east of Pahcala : — 

The Vamana Parana (XXXIII. 8-9) too refers to the boundaries 
as "depicted in the Mahabharata. It was really a holy area called 
by the name of BrahmavarU' : — 

^T?r: 5^1 i* 

cf H* 

The Brahmarsi-desa, according to Manu, included Kuruksetra, the 
Matsyas, the Pahcalas, the Surasenakas etc., and that it was quite 
different from Brahmdvarta : — 

^ ll'i ^ 

^ Tfe^rs^ TT^^r^r: I 

tj-sr m*; 

[ n. i7'^S ] 

Thus it is evident that Brahtnavarta, in the time of Manu, com- 
prised the same region as has been called Brahmavarta in the 
Mahabharata and the Vamana Parana. But Manu seems to have 
included Kuruksetra in the list of the countries forming a part of the 

6 Cited ill the Hindi Vtsvakosa^ V, 1922, Calcutta, p. 132^ 

7 Similar views have also been put forth by Manu • cf. the Alanti Smrtit 
II. 17; Hindi Visvakosa, op. cit., pp. i 33 ' 5 * 

In the earlier history of India, the centre of civilization was tending to be 
localised in the land between these two rivers [Cambridge History of India; 
I, p. n6; also pp. 47, 120, 289, 307-8]. The close association of the Vcdic 
poets with this region is a well-known fact [Bnlletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of Lo idon, VI, pp. 549 * 53 ; ^ ^dic Age^ i 95 ^* 
London, pp. 245, 274, 251-2, 292, 319 etc.]. 

8 i.c. VP., P. C Roy ed., 83, 208, p, 227. 

9 i.c. SP., Satavalekar ed., 53. 24. Note the phrase prajapati here instead 

of fitdmaha of VP., cf. io chap. 

53, verse i of 5 P., op. cit; in the Vam., XXXIII 15; 

SP * 55 ‘ 9 * 
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BrahmarsJ-desa. Does ic mean chat Kuruksetra was something quite 
different from the region lying between the Sarasvatl and the 
Drsadvatl rivers ? 

(B) The country of Kuruksetra was also situated between 
Tarantuka, Arantuka, Ramahrada and Macakruka", and this Kuru' 
ksetra'Samantapancaka has been styled as the “Northern Altar of 
Pitamaha " ; — 

II* 

Guardian Yaksas: — E. W. Hopkins [Epic Mythology, 1915, 
Strassburg, p. 149] states chat Arantuka, Tarantuka, Macakruka^* 
are the T^ty^/rf-gatekeepers" as well as the holy places bounding the 
holy land. According to the Mahamayuri (57-58) the phrase 
Yaksendrau included Tararka and Kutararka, These two Yaksas 
seem to have been the same as Tarantuka and Arantuka of the MB 
cited above. 

According to the modern Alahatmyas, relating to Kuruksetra^*, 
the guardian-y4j^s4j of the region of Kuruksetra were as follows: — 

(i) Ratna Yaksa tor N. E. Corner. 

(ii) Arantuka Yaksa for N. W. Corner. 

(iii) Kapila Yaksa for S. W. Corner. 

(iv) Macakruka Yaksa for S. E. Corner. 

According to Alexander Cunningham [CASR\ XIV, p. 89], “here 
4 names belong to 4 Yaksas (demons) who are said to have sung 

10 Also read as Macakraka and Mankanaka. 

1 1 The Macakruka ttrtha is said to have been guarded by Yaksa-Dvara- 
fala [V'P., Suk. ed„ 81, 7) : — 

?i»Tf»TfRr 11 

Cf. ibid., 81. 13 for the Tarantuka, and chap. 171 for Arantuka. Arantuka 
hsis been called as ‘Lord of the Yaksas' {Yaksendra) in Vf., 81. 4a: — 

I 

?f5r 5rT?qr ,?:T3wtfiT^*iq55T* 11 

I a The Kuruksetra Tirtha Nirnaya, cited in CASK, XIV, p. 8p. 
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and danced with joy during the battle while they drank the blood 
of the slain”. 

Cunningham {ibid\ p. 90) also tries to identify these corners when 
he states that “the S.W. corner is placed at Ramray^ 5 miles to the 
S. W. of Jind where there are said to have been both a Ramahrada and 
Kapila tirtha. The S. E. corner is at SihUh, very nearly between Jind 
and Panipat, on the bank of a stream which is said to be the old bed 
of the RaksT or the Drisdvatl. There is still a Y aksa-kunda at Sihkh. 
The N. E. corner is at Ratna-Y^^^rf or Ratna Jakkha close to Pipall 
on the Sarasvati. Lastly, the N. W. corner is at Ber or Bahcr to 
the W. N. W. of Kaithal where also there is a Yaksa-kunda... Thus 
the estimate of the size of the region of Kuruksetra agrees with the 
other name given in the Mahdbharata or Samantapaheaka on every 
side, 5 or 20 Yojanas all round the four sides”. 

According to Hemacandra'^, the area of Kuruksetra amounted 
to jbout 12 Yojanas and that it was a very sacred place: — 

IIU 

II. Why the name was Kuruksetra^ 

It has been narrated in SP, (52-3) that Haladhara Balarama once 
approached the gate of the Samantapaheaka tirtha and enquired about 
the Kuruksetra- fhalam from the sages who replied thus:— “This 
Samantapaheaka is said to be eternal Northern Altar of Prajapati 
and it was here that, in days gone by, the gods happened to perform 
a great sacrifice. The sagedting Kuru had cultivated this field for 
many days. Hence it came to be denoted as Kuruksetra (i.e. Field 
of Kuru) after his name : — 

?i5rgTT ii 

g5[T ^ | 

[SP., Satav. ed., 53. 1-2] 

13 In his AbhidhanacintSmani, IV. 15-16, Bhavanagara ed., Veer Era, 
p- 379; cf. CASK., XIV, pp. 87, 910-91 for the views of Cunningham. 
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^ff5TT ^ f SI9Iif 51^ I 
rf^i5rrf«f^qT5f 2f«r«if 
f#?f 3^?f II 

[Adi‘Parva^*‘, loi. 37-8] 

The 5 P.^® further narrates that in days of yore, Kuru was engaged 
perseveringly in tilling the field. Requested by Indra he said— 

‘*those chat will die on this plain shall proceed to the regions of 
bliss after being cleansed of their sins, ^akra, ridiculing this, went 
back to heaven. This happened repeatedly. Indra summoned the 
gods who asked him to stop Kuru by granting him a boon; if men 
by only dying there were to come to heaven without having perform- 
ed sacrifices to us, our very existence would be endangered. Indra 
then came and they agreed that Kuru should not toil anymore but 
those that would die there, having abstained from food with all 
their senses awake and those that would perish there in battle, should 
go straight to heaven... etc”. Similar views have also been propounded 
in the Vam (XXII. 20 The Vayu Parana informs us that 

Rksa continued the line of Hastinapura and his grandson (Kuru) 

founded the city of Kuruksetra [cf. D. R. Patil, Cultural History 
from the Vayu Parana, p. 12]. This Kuru was born from the 

womb of Tapatl, daughter of Surya [ f?: 

Bhdgavat, IX. 22. q.]. 

Even Alberuni was fully aware of the fact that Kuru gave his own 
name to Kuruksetra. According to Alberuni, “another place of the kind 
(i.e. holy) is Taneshar, also called Kuruksetra, i.e. land of Kuru, who 
was a pleasant, a pious holy man who worked miracles by^ divine 
power. Therefore the country was called after him and venerated 
for his sake” [E. C. Sachau, Alberuni's India, 1910, London, 
p. 147]. 

14 i.e. South Indian Text as edited by Krsnacarya, 1906, Botnbay» 
p, 183; cf. Roy ed., 94. 48-9; B. C. Law, Tribes in Ancient India^ Poona, 1943, 
p. 24. 

15 Index to the MB,, Sorensen ed., London, 1904, p. 442* chap. 53 - 

16 Cf. also the Vdyn Pnrdna, Anandairama series, XCIX. 215. For 
Indra’s ridicule of the holiness of Kuruksetra, consult E, Ws Hopkins, of. cit., 
p. 136. 
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A 14th century A.D. Jain work too refers to the facts cited above. 
According to this work : — 

in 

III. Samantafancaka and Ramahrada 

Samantapancaka of the Adi Parva and AP. was “another name 
of Kuruksetra, evidently a Bhargava name. The people of India 
have forgotten this Bhargava synonym; they remembered only Kuru- 
ksetra— a name which has struck deep root into the memory of the 
people”**. It was here that Bhargava Rama, after extirpating the 
Ksatriya race during the interval between the Treta and the Dvapara 
Yugas, made 5 tanks of blood dedicated to his forefathers**: — 

^ '^5rgc?rT?r i 

rtr5r-?icr'Tq'wr?r jt: iiv- 

11^ 

A similar story has also been narrated (in connection with the 
(Ramahrada at Kuruksetra) in the AP. (III. 81. 22-3; ibid, 117.5 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar seems to be justified in identifying 

Ramahrad with Samantapancaka [Annals op. cit., p. 20]. It 

was later on that the Great War of the Mahabharata too was 
fought on this very spot®* : — 

Bhasa, the well known predecessor of Kalidasa, too refers to Samanta- 
pancaka in his famous work— -the Urubhangam. Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala®® is of the opinion that the place was so called for its 

17 i.c. Vividha-tirtha Kalfa, edited by’ Jinaprabha-suri, Satitiniketana, 
1934, p. 94. 

18 y. <S. Sukthankar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, XVIII, 1937, pp. 5*6. 

19 Adi Parva, Suk. cd,, 1. 2-12. 

20 Cf. SSnti Parva, P. C, Roy ed., chap, 48, verses 3-14, p. 109. 

21 Adi Parva, Suk. ed., I, 2. g; ibid,, I. i. II. 

22 Hindi Hindustana Weekly, I^ew Delhi, April 18, .1954, P* * 9 - 
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circumference {^aridhi) was about 5 Yojanas (cf. vedi frajafateresa 
samantdt panca yojana kurorvat yajnasilasya ksetrametatmahdtmanah 
in the AP., Suk. ed., 122, verse 22). Dr. Agrawala also tries to 
identify Ramahrada with Vedic ‘Saryanavat’ which was also called 
‘Brahmasara’ after some time. 

The abode of the famous Yakst too was situated near the 

Ramahrada [AP., Suk. ed., 81. 1^-20]: — 

crt ms. 

11 ^® 

In chap. 129 of the AP., the same Yakst has been addressed as a 
Paisaci. It is very likely, as Dr. Agrawala also thinks, that she 
happened to have been the tutelary deity of some primitive tribe 
and that she lived on non-vegetarian diet. In TP. (chap. 129, 
verse 8), she has been described as putting on uliikhala ornaments 
[cf. ulukhalai-rdbharanaib pisact\ . It is simply interesting to find 
her designation UlUkhala-mekhald as narrated in the MahdmdyUr'p^. 
It is further narrated in the AP (chap. 129. 9-1 1) that she is said to 
have warned the pilgrims “not to stay there for more than a day.” In 
case one liked to stay for the second night, he would find just the 
contrary to what he had met during the previous night there : — 

sricfr ^rgsTT ni 

tjwf % fsffr iri ^rsfl 'i^JT?ftS'iT«rr 11 ’.o 

mi 

This led Dr. Agrawala {op. cit., p. 20) to suggest that the above 
verses perhaps refer to the social conditions (of the Kuruksetra region) in 

23 Cf. Vedic Index, II, p. 364; Cunningham's The Ancient Geography of 
India, 1871, London, pp. 331*2, 334-5; ibid., 1924 cd., pp. 384-5. 

24 As cited by Agrawala, op. cit., p. 19. Uliikhala, in the Sanskrit 
language, “is a particular ornament for the ear” [Monicr Williams, A Skt-Eng, 
Diet., 1899, Oxford, p. 218]. 

25 Modern Jagadhari (in the Ambail district of the £. Paojab) which 
is not very far from Thaitiesar (i.e^ Kuruksetra), 
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the second century B.C. It is of course evident that the holy ttdet 
had lost much of its sanctity by the time the above verses came to 
be composed [cf. E.W. Hopkins, of. cit., p. 209]. 

IV. SthBnvisvara or Thanesar 

The Buddhist literature refers to two villages (of Kuru realm) 
which were said to have been visited by Lord Buddha himself. But 
these places®* lay between the Ganges and the Yamuna. It is also 
interesting to find the use of the phrase Kurukhetta’^^- in the sense 
of “the country of the Kurus” but the Pall literature fails to throw 
any light on the history of Kuruksetra in the contemporary times. 

Yuan-Chuang, the famous Chinese pilgrim visiting India in the 
seventh century A.D., describes Thanesar as the westernmost 
boundary of the Buddhist Middle-country whereas the Divyavadana 
Mahavagga (V. 13. la) mention Thuna or Sthuna as its 
western boundary. This led S.M. Sastrl®* to identify these places 
with Sthanvisvara, modern Thanesar (another name for Kuruksetra). 
Dr. B. C. Law*® too is of the same opinion. 

St. Martin*® has identified Ostobalassara \Stobollosara\ of Ptolemy 
with Thanesar. Cunningham however thinks that Thanesar is 
Ptolemy’s Betang Kaiser and suggests to read Satan-Aisara to make 
the name approach nearer to Skt. Sthanvisvara, the Sa-ta-ni'shi-fado 
of Yuan Chuang. 


26 Rahula Satikrtyayana, The Majjhima Nikaya, 1933, Sarnatli, p. 6 of 
the introduction; G. R. Malalasckcra. Dictionary of the Tali Proper Names, 
1937, London, I, pp. 528-9; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, 1950, p. 19- 

27 i.c. Skt. Kuruksetra. For the Pali form consult Malalasckcra, op. cit., 
p. 6^2. King Jarasandha is said to have resided in Kurukhetta (Cowell and 
Rouse, The Jataka, VI, 1907, London, p. 141), Kurukhetta also occurs in 
the commentary of the Brhatkalpa Bhasya — as cited by J. C. Jain in Life in 
Ancient India as depicted in the Jain Canons, 1947, Bombay, p. 3*4. 

28 ' McCrindlc’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 1927, Calcutta, 
p, 367 ; cf. Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, 1924, p. xliii 
of introduction. 

29 B. C. Law’s Works : Geography of Early Buddhism, 1932, London, 
p, 2, f.o. 2 and Geographical Essays, 1937, London, p. 40. 

30 McCrindle's op. cit., f. tiS, d. Encyclopaedia of Religion 

and Ethics, XII, 192(1 p< 261 and f.n. 2 of p. 261. 
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The Puranas throw a good deal of light on the sanctity of the 
Sthanu^^ Ttrtha which was situated in the region of Kuruksetra. 
That might have also given the name to the place: — 

ii®® 

According to the Matsya Purana (XII. 31) there used to exist a 
of goddess Bhavanl at Sthanesvara [^sthanesuare tu bhavam\. 
The Vrhatsuayambbu Purana^*' [as edited by H. P. SastrlJ too 
furnishes the name of the place as Sthanesvara : — 

535 ^ I 

Tmm cmt '4 ^r^rfif^ciq 11 

The Aryamanju hi-miila-kalpa (III. — as edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, 
1(^25, p. 626) informs that the place was closely associated with the 
janapada named Srikantha ; — 

^iHJTS^^rr ^ftsT 1 

The house of the Pusyabhutis was ruling at Thanesar before the 
accession of Hars ivardhana to the imperial throne'". Banabhatta, 
in his famous work the Plarsacarita (Chap. Ill), presents a graphic 
view of the contemporary conditions as prevalent in the Srikantha 
country and its prominent janapada named Sthanvisvara. The 
Sanskrit text®® runs thus: — 

STW I 5TRru^ir*T^m-ffg*T- 

^ ( or »T^JiTTsrft<T ) 

31 i.c. Siva. Ic has also been narrated in the account of the Paheavau 
ttrtha that god Sthanu had himself appeared there [ 

— AP,, Silk, ed., 8i. 141-2J. 

32 The Satira Purana, Anandasrama Series, Saka year i8ii, p. 276, 

chap. 67. 13-15. Cf. also chapters 43 and 46; CASR,, II, p. 217 

about Sthanu Tirtha where King Vena had dedicated a shrine to 5 iva under 
the name Sthanu. 

33 The Liiiga Purana, Calcutta cd., Saka year 1812, p. 52, chap. 36 
verse 77. 

34 Bibliotheca Indica Series, Calcutta, 1897, p. 261, 

35 Cf. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kannattj, Banaras, pp. 22 f.n. 1, 28, 30, 

50* 55. 65, 78 9, 199. , 

36 The Harsacarita as edited by P. V. Kane, 1918, Bombay, chap. Ill, 

IHQ., MARCH, 1955 
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J?55^i?R^fl^t5ri5i5q5i:T ^?T 

( sT? 5 r 

%.^ q^rmqlmwfif^'^^rsiTWtqnTTJr 

( or fq%q ) *tttW ?iq.g5i!Tt 

fqf^rntaftq g'-qi^?rfg^ ^q^.q^qf^^qj^ii-^: 5j%fqf«iriq 

j?g*T^iTTi^i%qt ( or JTgiT^qTT^rr^Rt ) 

^rgg^fq^q : q^rq'lq^fqf^ gf?ff<7: ^iTnq?fJir?Tl% 
^qifir:, ??*Tta^I^rcr ^T?ll:, f^??imftjg.^^qf»T: 

?T^q3flfqf¥r:, * 11 ?)# 

ft?q^irr?^f?TrcT fturfjifiT:, 5iT^T»ifJTf?;f^ gcr?!!iR^% qf-cjfvr:, 

??ig?rJ?RJT ^%=, ?i^«irTqt:, fq2iTtgif% 

qRqjiq q^:, wq^ifqq^fqfq qjfq^:, ^Tiq^qRaq qfJTfq:, 

^ifqfq:, q|tcqqqqT 3 r ^Rt qq»qT^Rr ^ fq^iqgicr 11 

=q mqa^qiRT'q: qmf fqqqqRT^, ^qmr: q?i^ifqqq«r, vrq^i- 

qf??:rq)f^ ?qqT^, =q??q.T??Tqgq: ^rgsr^qj^qi: 

^rrqqqq^ qg^qifqqq^ ^qq^iT: 
aqq>^^iqrsr ( or g^^erqr*? ), 3r4g^i: ^?fsj qq^: 11 

q qq^rqr qfif gqs'qT^iiqqi’q qi^: 5 q^qq^jqrqiRr 1 
qRifqjpqTs^q q.qtqiq^qqr^qfpsr qqqiTqqqr: gq^fJifq ciqT^rqjq^qTfq 1 fqqqsqr 
trq qqqi: qiqjMfRT ^W^tlRr ( or fqq-^JlRr*. ) « qq^^r irq 

qqqqr^tqqRqr fqq^ fqmqqfqjqqtqr: f fqqqmT^qgq^f^T^^q ^q#q 
g^mqf f ^^'tqqiqrd qrRiqr 1 qiq^q qg^T qtqrr qrgrfqfiTq q'q^cTRqg 1 
fiqr trqrfqqrqq^qq: q^qrqr qqrqfqq: I wq^qTRqfqq^ gq>^^- 

q^tSsf^iqt fqifqjf giqqqq^if : qqf : 1 qifq t^q ^q^r^qr: qftfiqq??^- 

^q^qr fq^a^qqrfq gqrrafq 1 ^qq)Eq^^^fqv^q qq fqqrqT 
tKT^ qRT: I qfqq qq fqqrrq^^fifeq; fqrqTqqqg?:qrufqqrT fqqq^rw* 
fqfqq qqqqfqjlfqqsf: I q;qq#qfqqtqT?qfqfqR5|q g^q^ciRq qqiqwqifq 
fqcqjqrqty^qtqgg^ifqj 1 gg^qi^qr qqqqsqi'qT qq qgfqqj: qq^qjqfRT 

^qqqqqqi; qftqqr: 1 gq q ^iqr g^gRiR;rq giqi qgq i< 

The above text can be translated®- thus: — “In such a country is a 
certain district Qanapada), called Sthanvtsvara, blessed like the 
world’s first youth, with sweet fragrance of lovely flowers in diverse 


PP- 43 *^* also V. S. Agrawala, Harsacarita cka Sarhskrtika AdhyayanU’ 

Hindi, 1953, Patna, pp. 55-6. 

* 37 Translation as given in the edition of E. B. Cowell and F, W. Thomas, 
1897, London, pp. 8i ff. 
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pleasances, bedecked, like the road to dharma’s gynaeceam with 
many myriads of buffalos stained from rolling in saffron, whitened 
at its borders like a part of the celestial realm with Yak-tail flappers 
shaken by the winds; blazing to all the ends of heaven, like the 
encampment of Krta age, with thousands of flaming sacriflcial fires; 
allaying all inauspicious signs like the Brahma — world’s first descent by 
the meditation of Brahmarsis seated in the posture of thought; 
thronged like a rival to the North Kurus with hundreds of great 
rivers uproarious with tumult surpassing Tripura as it were in having 
all its people unacquainted with the devastating might of diva’s 
arrow, bright like the replica of the moon world. With rows of 
white houses plastered with stucco, like a claimant to the name of 
Kubera’s city, oppressing the world with clanking ornaments of wine 
flushed beauties”. 

“Sages entitled it a hermitage, courtesans a lover’s retreat, actors 
a concert hall, foes the city of death, seekers of wealth the land of 
pliilosopher’s stone, sons of the sword the soil of heroes, aspirants to 
knowledge the preceptor’s home, singers the gandharua's city, 
scientists the great Artificer’s temple, merchants the land of profit, 
bards the gaming house, good men the gathering of the virtues, 
refugees the cage of adament, libertines the Rouge’s meet, waytares 
the reward of their good deeds, treasure-seekers the mine, quietists 
the Buddhist monastery, lovers the apsara's city, troubadours the 
festival congress, Brahmanas the stream of wealth”. 

“There are women like elephants in gait, yet noble minded; 
virgins, yet attached to worldly pomp; dark, yet possessed of rubies; 
their faces are brilliant with white teeth, yet is their breath perfumed 
with the fragrance of wine; their bodies are like crystal, yet their 
limbs arc soft as acacia flowers; they are unattainable by paramours, 
yet robed in bodies; wide are their beautiful hips, yet are possessed 
of thin waists; lovely are they, yet honeyed in speech; they trip not, 
yet have a bright, and captivating beauty; they are without curiosity, 
yet wedded”. 

“Their eyes are a natural mundamala-wtcAth, the garlands of 
lotus leaves are here a mere burden. The images of their curls in 
the convex of their cheeks are earpendants that give no trouble; tamata 
shoots are a superfluity. The talk of their dear ones forms happ^ 
car-ornaments; rines and the like are but affection. Their checks 
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alone give a perpetual sun-shine; for pomp only have they jewelled 
lamps by night. Tribes of bees attracted by their breath arc their 
bcautious veils, the duty of noble women, their hair nets. Their 
voices are alone their sweet lutes, harp-playing is but an irrelevent 
accomplishment. Laughs are their exceedingly fragrant perfumes 
needless is the camphor powder. The gleam of their lips is a more 
brilliant cosmetic, saffron unguent is a worthless blot upon their love- 
liness. Their arms are the softest of playfully smiting wands, pur- 
poseless are lotus-stalks. Drops of the sweat of youthful warmth are 
their artful warmth as their artful bosom ornaments, necklaces but a 
burden. Their laps are broad squares of crystal slabs for their lovers; 
jewelled couches in their mansions a needless mean of repose. Bees 
clinging in greed for such lotuses are their resonant Foot-ornasnents, 
useless are anklets of sapphire; domestic kala-hamsas, summoned by 
the tinkle of their anklets are the unfailing companions of their walks; 
attendants are but the accidents.” 

“In that country, there arose a monarch named Puspa-bhUtt’ . 

The Betma grant, dated in F.S. 1076 (= loif^ A.D.) states 
that a certain Brahmana named Pandita Delha happened to come to 
village Nalatadaga from Sthanvisvara'**. 

V. Ancient Rivers of Kuruksetra-region 

It was on the banks of the rivers Apaya, Sarasvatl and Drsadvatl 
that the Vedic sages and seers kindled the sacred fire®® : — 

{R> Veda, III. 23.4). The 
Mahabhilrata and the Paranas too bear testimony to the close associa- 
tion of these rivers with the sacred region of Kuruksetra. Not only 
that, some more names of the rivers of the locality have been alluded 
to. Most important references to the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvati 
have already been cited in the very beginning of the papers. Following 
are some of the remaining passages of sufficient importance: — ^ 

(i) t I 

?I«Tr 11^ 

38 H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II, Calcutta, 1936, 
p. 862. 

^ 39 Cf. Maxmuller, Hymns of the Rg Veda, I, 1877, London, p. 226; 

y^dic Index, 1 , p. 37^. 
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3 HTnT^“ ^ ITfrS’J*?! I 

»T9«Tfr ^%^'t‘iNJiifesfV 1 1'* 

*T 5 T 3 ^r^IT JTSft I 

II V 

[Vam, XXXIII. 6-8]. 

(ii) ci5r s^i^r [ AP, 18,70 ] 

(iii) q?;: ^nfqc^T ^ 1 

^rfe^mrcT^i^rii-'qf q;^* »?Rcr 11 [ibid., 81.70] 

(iv) Confluence ol Kausiki and Drsadvail : — 

t f^qcrrfrc: 35^??^ li [ibid., 81.80] 

(v) 1 

9 imi JIR fsTWcTr 11 [ibid., 81.55] 

(vi) Confluence of Aruna and Sarasvatl : — 

^> 4 * ^?:^^rWr*TTi«^T!FJTJl 511% f^»^rr {ibid,, 81. 131-2). 

(vii) qqr g^r^TT f^ 5 ??r 1 

i^Tff I 

[AP., 130.3. Suk. cd.] 

(viii) The asratna oE Dadhici lay across the river Sarasvatl ( 
qt qr^ JTIffTf ; ibid, 98.12-7) and was surrounded by trees 

and creepers o£ various kinds. The Kamyaka vana (forest) lay on 

the banks of the river Sarasvatl [VP., 37-37» M. N. Dutta ed., 

1896). M. N. Dutt even tries to identify the Sarasvatl with the 
Bhogavatl occurring in the VP. Ill, 13.2c (Suk. ed.). 

Identification of the above Rivers:-^ 

(a) According to Zimmer [cf. Altindisches, Lebcn, 18], the 
Vedic river Apaya flowed very near to the Sarasvatl river, cither as a 
small tributary which flows past Thanesar or modern Indumatl further 
west; while Pischel [Vedische Studien, 1892, II, p. 218] assigns it to 
Kuiuksetra. Cunningham [CASK, XIV, p. 89] even likes to iden- 
tify the Apaga with the Oghavatl river and opines that “Apaga or 
Oghavatl is a branch of the Chitang which separates from the main 
stream a few miles to the west of Ladawa and flows past Palwala to 

40 C£. AP., 81. 154, Suk. cd. 

41 Cf. Ibid., 88. I'lo for the sanctity of the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvati 

rivers; cf. also ibid., IH. 6, i ff; ibid., chap, 129, verse ao. * 
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Pabnava where it is lost in the sands. Its whole length is about 
25 miles”. Tlie AP (81. 55-7, Suk. cd.) refers to the Apaga river 
as flowing to the east of the Manusa tirtha : — 

wmr JTW f^Q^ncTT it it it 

(b). According to the enumeration of the rivers in the Rg Veda 
(X. 75. 5), the SarasvatT river comes between the Jumna and the 
Sutlej (i.e. Yamuna and Satudri respectively). The Indologists are 
of the opinion that the Sarasvatl is the same as S irsuti which flows 
to the west of Thanesar and is joined in the Patiala territory by a 
more westerly stream Ghaggar and passing Sirsa is lost in the desert 
at Bhatner; but a dry river bed (Hakra or Ghaggar) can be traced 
from that point to the Indus'*^. On the other hand, K. C. 
Chattopadhyaya*'' tried to prove “that in the earlier portions of the 
Rg Veda, the river Sarasvatl stands for the Indus and in the loth 
Mandala of the same work it denotes the SarsutI in Kuruksetra”. 

The Salya Parva seems to suggest that the name Sarasvatl was 
given to seven rivers'*^ called Suprabha, Kancanakfi, Visala, Mano- 
rama, Oghavatl, Surenu and Vimalodaka. The Surenu-Sarasvati is 
said to have appeared in Kuruksetra as a result of Kuril’s penance 
while the Oghavatl-Saraswatl, happened to come to that locality 
because of the severe austerities performed by sage Vasistha^ h 

Cunningliam likes to consider only 7 rivers of the region and 
omits the names of the Madhussrava and the Vaitarani (CASR,, XIV. 
89]. In his opinion, the Madhussrava denotes a pool while the 
Vaitarani is identical with the Drsadvail or the Raksi. Cunningham 
also states that there is a place of pilgrimage in Kuruksetra still 
called the 'Sapta-Sarasvatl*^' after the 7 ancient rivers of the region. 
As a matter of f.ict the Sarasvatl river was first of the Vedic rivers 

42 Vedic Index, II, pp. 434*5; CASK., XIV, p. 88, ibid., II, p. 216; Vedic 
Index, I, pp. 323, 363; B, C. Law, Geographical Essays, 1937, London, pp. 86-7. 

43 journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta, XV, as cited in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, III, p. 663. 

44 Cf. B, C. Law, Geographical Essays also. 

45 Cf. SP., Satavalckar ed., 38, pp. 258 IT., verses 27 IT. for Surenu^ 
Sarasvatl and Oghavati Sarasvatl. 

46 For Sapta-Sarasvata in the MB., consult SP., Satav. ed., 38. 32 (E. and 
'AP., Suk. ed.. 81. 97 ff. 
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and its banks witnessed the development of the Vedic sacrifices (Vedic 
Age, 1951, London, p. 242). 

(c) . As regards the identification of the river Vinasana, 

Dr. B. C.Law [Geofrafhical Essays, op. cit., pp. 86-7) is of the 

opinion that “Vinasana was the traditional boundary and extremity 
of Aiyavarta and Madhyadesa. In the Rg Vedic age, it was a , 

mighty river and flowed into the sea \Maxmuller, Rg Veda Sarnhitd, 
p. 46]. It disappears for a time in the sand near the village of 

Chalaur and reappears at Bhavanipura. At Balchapur it again 
disappears but appears again at Bara Khera; at Urnai near Peheoa 
(ancient Prthudaka) it is joined by the Markanda and the united stream 
bearing still the name of Sarasvati and ultimately joins the Ghaggar or 
Gharghar which was evidently the lower part of Saraswatl”. 

(d) . Drsadvatl is a name given to the river which flows into the 

Sarasvati after running parallel to it for sometime [Vedic Index, I, 
p. 374] • It was regarded to have been a very sacred river forming 
one extremity of the boundary of Kuruksetra along with the Sarasvati. 
The confluence (sangama) of Drsadvatl and KausikI rivers was 

considered to be a very sacred spot indeed [VP, 81., 80, Suk. ed., 
as already cited above]. 

The Drsadvatl has been identified by Dr. B. C. Law (Geographi- 
cal Essyas, p. 91) with “modern Chitang^^ (or Chitrang or Chautang) 
which runs parallel to Sarasvati”. Dr. Law also adds that “Elphin- 
stone and Todd sought to identify it with Ghaggar flowing through 
Ambala and Sindh but now lost in the desert sands of Rajaputana 
[JASB, VI, p. i8ij while Cunningham'*® (CASR, XIV, p. 88) 
found in it the river RaksI that flows to the southeast of Thanesvara. 
According to the Vamana Parana (XXXIV), a branch of this river 
was KausikI^®”. Cunningham (CASR., XIV, p. 88) even suggests 
that probably “VaitaranI m.iy be only another name for Drsadvatl 
or RaksI, as it was the name of the mother of Raksasa”. 

47 Cunningham (C^SR-, XIV, p. 89) states that the ancient names of 
several important rivers as Markanda, Nakati, Chitang or Chatang etc., remain 
quite unknown so far. 

48 He also states here that Kau^iki-junction still exists near the village 
called Balu and the Rakhi (Raksi) river flows 17 miles to the south of Thanesar. 

49 Cf. Vedic Index, II, p. 93, f.n. 9 quoting the river Kaufiki as 
tributary of the Sarasvati. 
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A three year Satra (sacrifice) was performed at Kiiruksetra, on 
the very bank of the Drsadvatl when the Paurava king named 
Adhisima Knna, the Barhadratha ruler Senajit and the Aiksavaka 
ruler Divakara were in power®®. 

According to the Vayu Purana^'^ (LIX, 127-8) the original name 
of this river (Drsadvatl) was “Ratnavalt” but it came to be called the 
Drsadvatl in the Kali age. The town called Vayupura, was situated 
on its bank;— T5^ I *i^r 

=gi^cTfTrffrt I ?rriT yVayu Puriina, Ananda- 

srama Granthamala, p. 205J. 

(c). The Adi Parva (Suk. ed., chap. 3, verses i<:}4 flf.) refers to 
Kuruksetra as having been situated on the bank of the river Iksu- 
maii’*. Taksaka (the great Serpent King) and Asvasena used to 
line here in Kuruksetra along the river Iksumatl' ' ; — 

w. ?Jcr: in VI 

49 ^ 

(f). It was on the bank of the Amsumatl river that Indra is 
said to have slain the demon called Krsnasura [jRg Veda, VIII. 96. i 3; 
Alharva Veda, I. i]. According to the author of The Hindi 
Visvakosa {op. cit., s.v. Kuruksetra), “this river can well be identified 
with Amsumati of the Kurupradipa and Ambumatl of the Vana Parva 
(Chap. 81). It has also been stated in the Vana Parva that 
Sutirthaka tirtha was situated on the bank of the river Ambumatl. 

VI. Forests in the Kuruksetra region 

The Vdmana Parana {op. cit., chap. XXXIV) furnishes the 
following names of the forests {vandf^ in the Kuruksetra region : — 

>0 ► 

5 l'?t JIlfiTfw in 

=sr qiT 'qilV 

g«iT I 

l|Vt 

50 S. N* Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India^ Calcuttai p. 76. 

51 Cf. Also Dr, D. R. Patil, Cultural History from the Vayu Parana^ p. 275, 

52 Also read as Iksuvati, Iksuniati, Iksunadi etc. 

* 53 Adi Parva, 1906, Bombay, chap. 3, 140-1; cf. Suk. ed., verses 144-6* 

54 Cf, CASR.f Xiy, p. 91 also. 
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(A) The Kaniyaka forest was situated on the bank of the river 
Sarasvatl [AP., Suk. ed., chap. 6, verses 3-5] and was even visited 
by the Pandavas and Vidura: — 

gffrsrqfaqn 11^ 



Even Dbarmaraja Yudhisthira had seen that forest [A.P,, ii, 1 i J. 

(B) The Vanaparua'"’^ presents a graphic view of the Dvaita- 
forcst and enumerates every possible detail of the surroundings 
there : — 

iiv; 

g;«RRr JT^cfi?RHT=t?^ 3 ¥rr»urg 1 
JT^if'crgsTTf^ JTfT^qRr cr%r^ ^iE 27 fcr^?f iiu 

=^fk 5 T 3 r»Twrg • 

The Duaita forest was thus full of the ^ala trees [VP., Suk. ed., 
Ill 26. I — ^5 J. It was here that the 
Pandavas had offered oblations to their ancestors {ibid., 26. 2-3). The 
place became prosperous and continued to remain an abode of the 
sages and the Brahmanas till the stay of the Pandavas there (ibid.. 
Chap. 27). It was from this forest that the Pandavas had left for the 
Kamyaka vana (ibid., 26. 28). There is of course no doubt that the 
Dvaita vana was very near to the river Sarasvatl (ibid., 174. 21 
fJTfratBItTT: The Vatttma Purana (op. cit., 

XXll. 12-14) refers to the visit (of Urvasi) to Dvaita- v^wd. 

(B) The PhalakI vana was also very sacred (AP., 81. 72-74); — 
*i 5 r 1 

55 Cf. qtlT •« AP,, 37, 37. 

56 Suk. cd., chap. 25. verses 13-19. 

57 M. N. Diitt tiies to identify Bhogavati widi the river Sarasvati. . 
This fact has already been cited above. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1955 


3 
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In the words of Alexander Cunningham \CASR., XIV, p. 91], 
“in the map it will be seen that the names of the Surya vana and 
Solan vana belong to the two outside forests and that a smaller cakra 
containing 7 forests might be made by leaving them altogether. This 
smaller space well would include all the famous places of pilgrimage 
•as well as the great battlefield itself. On the west it would extend to 
farthest point of Prthudaka^* and on the south to Dachor. And 
authority is not wanting for this smaller extent of the holy region as 
kos or krosa of the whole of N. W. India, from Delhi to Indus, is as 
nearly as possible i ^ miles or 7040 feet, agreeing with the smaller 

valuation of 4000 cubits 5 Yojanas^ forming the side of the holy 

region, would thus be reduced to 25 miles and the whole circuit to 
about 100 miles. This limitation would exclude both Kaithal and 
Jind, both of which I strongly suspect to have been added to cakra 
in recent times to gratify the Sikh Rajas of those places. There is a 
Ramahrada near Raksi which is one of the 4 corners named in the 
Mahabharata, 17 miles to the south of Thanesar, from which point 
the boundary will incline to southwest to Dachor along the old bed 
of the Raksi.” 

VII. Asramas in and near the Kuriiksetra region 

The region of Kuruksetra is also to be noted for the existence of 
various asramas (hermitages) both inside and outside the cakra of 
Kuruksetra. 

(i) Reference to the Kamyaka vana^^ has already been made 
above. Being situated on the very banks of the sacred river 
Sarasvati, it was immensely dear to the sages and the munis \AP,, 
Suk, ed., chap. 6.3] : — 

5rr»T \\\ 

In fact it was abounding in everything that was good and sacred 
(ibid., chap. 6. verse 5). 

58 Modern Peheoa in the Kaithal tahasU of the Karnal district. ’ It is 
about 16 miles west of Thanesar. Cf. Impertal Gazetteer of India, XX, p. loo. 

, 59 Cf. VP., 183; P. K. Mookerjee, Ancient Indian Education, 1947, 

London, p. 335. 
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(ii) The Dvaita vana "was covered, at the end of the summer 
with salas, palms, kadambas, sarjas, arjunas, karnikdras clothed with 
flowers. The peacocks, datyiihas, cakoras, varhinas, kokilas sat on the 
top of the highest trees and emitted their sweet notes. In that forest, 
the king also saw the leaders of the elephant herds, gigantic like hills 
with temporal juice trickling down in the season of rut and accompa- , 
nied by the herds of she-elephants. And approaching the picturesque 
Bhogavatl, he saw many ascetics of accomplished piety in that forest 
in the hermitages of pious and purified souls and wearing bark and 
matted locks.” Such is the vivid description®** of the environments 
in which the Hindu sages use to pass their time in severe austerities 
and penance. 

(iii) The Aranyaka Parva (Suk. ed., chap. 98 12-18) furnishes 
equally with an interesting account of the Dadhici’s dsrama : — - 

HIV 

5ir»T5rii^sTg^|: i 

sls i 

in'* 

si i 

a«rr in«? 

(iv) An extensive but important hermitage near Kuruksetra has 
been alluded to in the Salya Parva. It had the proud privilege of 
producing "two notable women hermits. Tliere, leading from youth 
the vow of brahmacarya, a Brahmin maiden was crowned with ascetic 

60 The VP., as translated by, M. N. Dutt, 1896, p. 36, verses 
chap. 25. The Skt. text has already been cited above. 
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success and ultimately acquiring Yogic powers, became a tapassidha", 
while another lady, daughter of a ksatriya, a child not of poverty but 
of affluence, the. daughter of a king (5andilya by name), came to live 
there the life of celibacy and attained spiritual pre-eminence [R. K. 
Mookerjec, c/7., p. 335]. According to the narrative as given 
• in the Salya Parua j 54. 1-12, edited by M. N. Dutt, translation, 
1901 1 , that hermitage was '‘overgrown with maclhnka and mango trees 
and abounded with plaksas and nyagrodhas’^'^ . It contained many 
vilvas and many excellent jack and arjuna trees. Here god Visnu 
formerly practised austere penances and duly celebrated all the eternal 
sacrifices.” 


VIII. Cults associated with Kttruksetra region 

• c> 

(A). Yaksas : — 

Reference to the dudrapiila yaksas (i.e. Tarantuka, Arantuka and 
Macakruka) and the Yakfi (i.e. Paisaci) has already been made above. 
It is equally interesting to note the divine protectors of the Kuru-jahgala 
area as given in t\\c V dmana Purdna [X.KII. qo-2 ] — 

q =qrRr q5Tqq[,|ivo 

so 

=q -q qrqq^q’ 11 

trqTfq f I 

?)qfql =q ■^■?iRqqr5qrfqq: 11 

(B) Goddesses: — 

Tliere used to exist a devi-pttba^" at Kuruksetra 
^qlqfjqj^qj. The Matsya Purdna too throws some light on this 
problem when it refers to the abode of BhavanI at Sthunesvara 
g wq! — chap. XII, verse 31) and of Devamata on the Sarasvatl river 
(^qqrqr chap. XII. verse 44). 

61 The Vedic liter.iture too refers to the growth of the nyagrodha trees 
in Kuruksetr.» (ct. Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 30. Bombay ed., 5 ak.a year 1812]. 

62 D. C. Sircar’s paper in JASB., Calcutta, 1948. XIV. p. 14 citing the text 
trotp Yamala — as quoted in the Tantrasara, p. 4o, 
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(C) Nagas ; — 

Taksaka, the great Naga king {nagaraja) used to live in the 
Khandava vana in the beginning but when it was put to fire, he 
shifted to Kuruksetra"® and made his abode there: — 

f clW'T-'i I 

\Adi Parva, Suk. ed., chap. 3, I 39 ' 4 *l 
tTf ^3 ^ I 

\ibid., Bombay ed. chap. 253. p- 4 ^^] 

n'\% 

^T5'TT% f 5%5r‘ *icfl 1 

fT ^ 4r 3 '--Tr in -j 

[ibid., chap. 25^, p. 424]. 

Tliis led Dr. J. Ph. VogeP* to conjecture that the “original 
home of the cult of Taksaka was Indraprastha from where it was 
carried northward to Kuruksetra.” Hopkins (op. cit., p. 149) also 
remarks that “the connection with the nagas as treasure-hiders 
appears in the description of the gatekeepers of the Naga-Tirtha at 
Kuruksetra.” 

It is really interesting to notice some ancient tlrthas (in the region 
of Kuruksetra) being even named after the ndga or sarpa cult. Noe 
only that, some of the old names have even survived to this day : — 

Nagdu, 1 1 miles s. s. w. of Thanesar; cf. ancient Mrf^d-tlrtha 
(CASH., XIV, pp. 97 ff.). The VP. refers to Nagodbheda (VP., 82. 
1 13), Naga tlrtha [VP., 83. 45], SarpadarvI tirtha etc. The last one 
has been considered to be a very sacred sjrot, the most excellent of all 
the naga tlrthas : — 

^T>TRr I 

[VP., Suk. ed., 8t, 12]. 


63 Cf. E. W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, 1915. Strassburg, p. 29. 
^4 Indian Serpent Lore, 1926, London, p. 205. 
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The SarpadarvI tlrtba may be identified with modern Sapldana®*, 
very near to ancient Prthudaka. Modern Saphidan or 

identified Sarpadarpa and Nagadamana tirtha, was famous for 3 
ancient tlrthas and temples (such as Nagesvara Mahadeva, Nagada- 
manl Devi and Naga-^sefr^) associated with Parlksita and his biting 
. by Taksaka naga. Janamejaya is said to have established the above 
three miirtis to avenge the Taksaka naga [Indian Antiquary^ XXIII, 
pp. 298-300]. 


IX. Persons associated with Knruksetra 

The old Vedic myths try to associate some important persons and 
personalities with the region of Kuruksetra. It was here that: — 

(i) Pururavas found his beloved UrvasI [Satapatha Brahmana, XI. 
5. 1.4]; (ii) Indra killed the Vrtras [Rg Veda, I. 84. 13]. The 
later Sanskrit literature too bears testimony to the close association of 
numerous persons, sages, kings, nagas, Yaksas with this area. 
Even foreign travellers, Chinese and Muslim, had the proud privilege 
of paying their visit to the place. 

Following are some of the names®® of the persons and personalities 
associated with Kuruksetra in some way or the other : — 

(1) Kuru — the sage-king, who gave the name to the place. 

(2) Janamejaya performed a sacrifice here for a considerable 
pctiod [Adi Parva, 1906, Bombay ed., chap. 3, verse: — 

(3) Combat between the Kuru chief and the Gandharvaraja 
took place at Kuruksetra [ibid., 109. 11-2], on the banks 
of the river Hiranyavatl 

(,!j) The two demons, named Sunda and Upasunda, after having 
subjugated every nook and corner of the heaven, began 
to live in Kuruksetra [ibid., 230. 27 — 

(5) Bhargava fought here at Kuruksetra [Santi Parva, P. C. Roy 
ed., 27. 7]. 

65 Hindi Visva Kosa (s.v, Kuruksetra) vol. V, 1922, Calcutta, There 
is a place now called Saphidan in this area. Cf. CASR.y XIV, pp. 97 ff, 

^ 66 Association of the ndgas, goddesses, yaksas etc., has already been 

shown above. 
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(6) It was the battle scene of the Great War (Mahabharata 

War). 

(7) The sages, the gods, the Brahmins, the gandharvas, the 

Yaksas etc., visited the place [VP., Roy ed., 83. 5-8 and 

108-9; 57'5*"3** tbid., 89. i'3l* 

(8) King Mandhata performed the sacrifice here [VP., Sat. ed., 

chap. 126, Silk, ed., 126. : — 

II 

(9) King Mudgala used to live at Kuruksetra: — 

?rral 5 [T 5 r^ ^ 5 % 5 r ii 

[VP., Satav. ed., 260.3] 

(10) Bhisma — Pitamaha continued to lie on the bed®^ of arrows 
here {Santi Parva, chap. 53). 

(i i) Yudhisthira had visited the holy place — Asra^ 

mavasa Parva, Satav. ed., 19. 71; ibid., 23. 16). It was 
from here that he left for Gahgadvara (ibid., 31.37)* 

(12) It was the battle scene of the Devasurasangrama, as a 
result of which all the gods and demons came to an end 
here [ibid., 31.7] : — 

efsri i 

tl tT^ f^i«rsr mgr: II 

(13) King Sudarsana, a descendant of Manu, lived here 
along with his family [Anusdsana Parva, Satav. ed., 
2. 40] : — 

^ tr«iT 1 

(i.^) Balarama gave away many gifts here [SP., Satav. ed., 
Chap. 55]. 

(15) Duryodhana and Bhimasena fought at Kuruksetra [ibid., 
Chap. 55]. 


67 The ancient (mediaeval) temple at KiiTuju (Jodhpur Division) presents 
an interesting and rare carving of Bhisma lying on the Bed of Arrows; cf. my 
paper in the Sodhapatrika, Udaipur, March, 1954* P* 5> Stella Kramrisch*^ 
Hindu Temple, Calcutta, p, 407, plate LXXX. 
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(16) We are informed in the Kathasaritsagara^^ of Somadeva 
that king Malayaprabha was the ruler of Kuruksetra. 

(17) Vairocana Bali visited this place [F^w., 89. i]. 

(18) The hill chiefs and other rulers from various parts of 
India visited the place [Srlmad-Bhagawat Parana, 82. 

^ 12-13, ed., by Govindadass, Mathura, II, pp. ^50 

(19) In the region of Sassala (1112-20 A.D.) three hill chiefs 
as well as the Yuvarajas of the Chiefs of Trigarta, Valla- 
pura; in all 5 Chiefs, met at one place in the beginning 
and visited Kuruksetra’**: — 

11 viii. 540 

aiH: i viii. 2220 

(20) It was an abode of various gods \ Vam., XXXllI. i2j. 

X. Kuruksetra, as a place of Sanctity and Pilgrimage 

Kuruksetra, situated between the rivers Sarasvau and the 
Drsadvatl, was regarded as a holy place as early as the time of the 
Vedic literature. It was here that the ancient Hindu sages had the 
proud privilege of kindling the sacred fire. This sanctity of Kuruksetra 
was preserved for a considerable period. The later Sanskrit literature 
bears testimony to this fact i.e. — 

(1) It was the U ttarauedi [Northern Altar] of Prajapati or 
Pitamaha or Brahma; a devanirmita desa; Brahmduarta, 
Brahmarsi-desa etc., as already discussed above. Accord- 
ing to the fdbdli Upanisad^'^^ it was also called as rtf/- 
mukta-ksetra, brahma-sadana, and deva-yajna bhumi, 

68 N. M. Penzer ed., VI, London, 1926, pp. 84 IB. 

69 Cf. various Puraiias referring to the visit of the chiefs and the rulers 
at the time of eclipses. 

70 Kalhana’s Rajatarangmi, II, edited by A. Stein, VIII. 540 and 2220. 

71 The Rajatarangmi, edited by Diirga Prasad, Bombay, 1894, p. 191. 

72 F. Otto Schrader, The Minor U panisads, 1912, Madras, pp. 59-60. 
For Vedic literature, consult the following works such as Rg Veda, III 23. 4; 
Paheavirnsa Drahmana, II. 9, 4; Taitliriya Aranyaka, V. i. i; Satapatha 
Brdhmana,W. 1.5. ly, ibid., 1, i. 2; Maitrayani Sarnhitd, U. 1. 4; ibid., 
IV. 5. 9.; Aitareya Brahmana, VII. 30; faiminiya Br. II. 207 Caland ed., 1919, 
p. 303; Sdhkhayana Srauta-siitrat XV_, 16. ii; Kdtyayana Srautasiitra, XXIV, 
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(2) The very sight o£ Kuruksetra and the chanting of its name 

has got a great sanctifying effect : — 

^ xT^’ ir 

qf^T^tsfq ^Tgjfr frgefifcciT: 1 

JTqfrcr «T^JTf ^ifcTg IR 

\VF.y Suk. ed., chap. 81 1 

The verses also occur in chap. 81, verses 173-81 of the same 
Parua. The Vamana Purana [XXXIII 7-10] too corroborates the 
truth of this statement. The Agni Purana^ ^ (*®9- *4) reproduces a 
verse from the VP (81. 2. Suk. ed.). It is equally interesting to 
note the following passage from the VP (ibid., verse): — 

gf'TfS^ I 

qT7TfJT fq5l?r?qf?rr II 

(3) They who die at Kuruksetra reach the Heaven : — 

55 ^ S’S'n- I 

^ 'Tiq^f^rlTg. 

[SP., Satav. cd., 53. 6] 

f q^' qi^iT ^Tirrq =q 1 

I ^c¥HTTJiT ^ ^5' jqHqr; 1 

*B5 11*5 [ibid., 55. 7-8] 

^ qsJJT I [Vam., XXXIII. 6] 

(4) Kuruksetra is the most important of all the tirthas on the 

earth : — • 

^^iTmRfq ^>qiRt ^55%^* ir*^ 

[VP., 83.. Roy ed.j. 

6. 32; Lalyayanii Srauiaiiiira, X. 19. i. and 4; Jabali Ufsauisad', Taydya 
Alahabrahmana., XXV. 13. 3. etc. Even the gods had the occasion of performing 
the Yajfias here. 

73 R. L. Mitra’s cd., Calcutta, I, 1873, p. 73. 

74 Padnta Parana {Patala Khanda)^ chap. 93, Anandairama Series, 1894^ 

p. 648. 
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[ibid., 82. 91, Roy cd.] 
\Santi Parva, Roy cd. 152. 9-10]. 
g?!2T^>4' f I 

[Annsasana Parva, Sat. ed., 165 Chap., p. 1050]. 

gfsTsqr Hfflq* ^ 1 

[Matsya^"’ Parana, 109. 3] 

(5) Visit of Kuruksetra proves very fruitful indeed and one 

acquires the merit of performing various Vcdic 

sacrifices : — 

»If^I ff 5 ?;: I 

511^1% ^ rT^r II 

[VP.. Suk. ed., 81. 8J. 

Similar fruits are obtained by bathhig and visiting different tlrthas 
(of Kuruksetra region) such as: — SarpadarvI, Varaha, Soma, 
Arantuka, Apaga, Phalaki-y^«4 etc., as stated in the VP., chap. 81, 
Suk. ed. Sometimes go-sahasra-phala could also be accrued. 

(6) Kuruksetra is a befitting place for offering oblatio: s to 

the ancestors : — 

irarr tiwt =ei \\ i \ 

I 

[Agni Parma, 117. 63-4] 

It was here that Bhargava Rama, after having bathed at Samanta- 
paheaka, had propitiated his ancestors. 

(7) Bath at Kuruksetra has got a sanctifying effect: — 

’Twr iu;£. 

g^^^ 5 »TWT?ir JT»i% =5 I 

§rif^r 3ri=g: iis.^ 

\Vam., Sat. cd., 85 Chap.] 
*i§rr g^.Ti% iu«5 
iT^rrfJT i 

^viT g^.3ifg qi^JT i|v«. 

[Anasdsana Parva, Sat. ed., Chap. 125] 

c 

yS Calcutta ed., 5 aka year 1812, p, 143. 
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35^^!% =5 111^ 

q?irfjT fc^r qr^: 35^^% mv 

\Vyasa''^ Smrti, IV. 13-14] 
5 ri? 2 nfq»iT 2 i ^ nfiqT^qsjfr^TJiqi. 1 
?i^5K’ II 

[V4m., XXXIV. 40]. 
fTRf^ 5 r?i#w-\in'*. 
qf^^sfq qw 

[Agni Ptirana, chap. 109]. 

('‘) A bath in the river Sarasvati makes a man free from all his 
sins ^AP., Roy ed., 129.20]: — 

q^qqi^T^irri'icTm: 1 
5 T[cqr vjrTqiqtUT n 

The confluence of Aruna and Sarasvati rivers too was quite 
famous {ibid., Suk. ed., 81.13 

(9) Kuruk.setra is a sacred place where sacrifices and penances 
are to be performed : — 

II 

[ VP., Suk. ed,, 126. 42 ] 
It was a dharma-ksetra [land of piety]:— 

[ Sdnti Parva, Roy ed., 53. 23; cf. in the opening verse 

of the Bhagavadgita\ . It was a land of penance [ ^ 7 *%# in 

the Bhlsmaparva, Sat. ed., 1.2.]. A three-year satra was 
performed at Kuruksetra, on the banks of the river called Drsadvatl 
[ S. Pradhan, Chronology of Ancient India, 1927, Calcutta, 
p. 76 ]. King Kuril too performed the yajna here. Some other 
references to this land of sacrifices and piety too are very 
interesting : — 

i' 

[SP., Sat. ed., 53. 1]. 

76 Smrtinam Samuccayah, Aiianda^ratna Series, 19 ^ 9 * P' 3 ^ 7 ' This work 
(p, 387) also refers to the Sahkha Smrti (127 ff-] according to which Kuruksetra 
was a place fit for giving charity. Cf. Kttrma Purarja, Calcutta, 1890, edited* 
by Nilaniani Mookerjee. p, 719. 
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^IJT [Vam., XXII, 15]. 

[ ikid., chap. 99 ]. 

I 

gq?IT??T: li 

\Vdyu Puraria, Anandasrama Scries, I. 14]. 

[ Agni Purana 109. 16 ]. 

XI. Kuruksetra and Eclipses of the Sun and Moon 

Pilgrimage to Kuruksetra, specially on the occasion of the Solar 
and Lunar eclipses was the harbinger of bliss and religious merit. Quire 
a large number of people, including the rulers and the sages, used 
to flock to the place to have a dip into the holy water of the sacted 
pools and lakes at Kuruksetra. The place thus happened to attract 
quite a large number of visitors even in those good old days. The 
Sanskrit texts and the accounts of travellers visiting India bear testimony 
to the importance of pilgrimage to this place, specially during the 
lunar and solar eclipses. Some of the references are worth noticing 
here : — 

(0 [Matsya Purana, 199. 12, 

Calcutta ed,, p. 318]. 

(2) According to the Srimad Bhagavat Purana (edited by 
Govindadass, II, Chap. 82, p. 450 ff.), knowing that 
the Solar eclipse was at hand ( 

), people from all over the country assembled there 
before the scheduled time of the eclipse (verses i, 2). 
They were extremely anxious to attain pttnya and so they 
observed fast, had their bath at Kuruksetra and distributed 
garlands and cows among the Brahmanas : — 

11 [ibid., verse 9]. 

It is further stated (ibid., verses 12-13) that the great 
assembly (at Kuruksetra) on this occasion included even 
the rulers of various states and countries i.e. from Matsya, 
Usinara, Kosala, Vidarbha, Kuril, Srnjaya, Kambuja, 
Kekaya, Madra, Kunti, Anarta, Kerala etc. Besides this, 
they had their relations too with them. 
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(3) The Rajatarangini oE Kalhana [op. cit., VIII, 2220] too 

informs us that the place was visited by the prince on 
the occasion of Solar eclipse suff: 

etc.). A. Stein (op. cit., II, p. 122) even states that “the 
eclipse of the sun in India took place on July 23 of M34 
A.D. It was visible at Thanesvara.” The solar eclipse ’ 
occurred on the occasion of Kothe.svara’s meeting with 
Mallarjuna at Kuruksetra [A. Stein, op. cit., p. 17 i f. n.). 

(4) It is said that there was a solar eclipse on the eve of the 

battle oE Kuruksetra JS. N. Pradhan, op. cit., p. 268]. 

(5) The Vrhat Sarnhita of Varahamihira (V. 78; XI. 57) 

too refers to the eclipse and its effects at Kuruksetra : — 

(a) f 1 

i| v vjt? 

i.e. “If an eclipse should occur in the Lunar month oE 
Sravana, the people of Ka.smlra, Pulindas, Chinese, 
Yavanas, those born in Kuruksetra and Gandhara, those 
living in the central tr.ict, Kambojas and all whole- 
hoofed animals and also the grains oE the autumnal 
season will suffer damage and perish. With the excep- 
tion of those stated above, all those living elsewhere 
shall be happy and live in peace”.” 

(b) I 

st 11 xi «.^s 

i.e. “When a malign Keti 4 eclipses or touches the star 
citra, people in the know should declare the exit from 
the world of the chief of Kuruk.setra. If the star in 
question be Svati, the two kings of Kasmlr and 
Kamboja will cease to exist.”-* 

(6) According to the Vana Parva, one attains the benefit of 

an Asvamedha yajna by bathing at Sannihatl tJrtha 

77 Translation of verse V. 78 as furnished by V Subrahmanya ^astri, 

Varahnmihira s Vrhatsamhita, I, 1947. Bangalore. * 

78 Ibiti., translation of verse XI. 57. 
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modern Sannavata, 9 miles south of Tliaiiesar) on the 
day of Solar eclipse. 

(7) Alberuni too furnishes some information that he gathered 
(about sun and moon eclipses) on the authority of Varaha- 
mihira. In his own words’®: — '‘The Sarnhita of 
Varahamihira relates that in Taneshar, there is a pond 
which the Hindus visit from afar to bathe in its water. 
Regarding the cause of this custom, they relate the follow- 
ing: — the waters of all the other holy ponds visit this 
particular pond at the time of an eclipse. Therefore a 
man, who washes in it, it is as if he had washed in every 
single one of all of them. Then Varahamihira continues 
that — people say, if it were not the head which causes the 
eclipse of the sun and the moon, the other ponds would 
not visit this pond”, 

(8) The account of Abii Rlhan [Reinaud, Memoire Sttr I'Inde, 

p. 287] too “records on the authority of Varrihamihira, 
that during the eclipses of the moon, the waters of all the 
other tanks visit the tank of Thanesar so that the bather 
in the tank, at the moment of the eclipse obtains 
the additional merit of bathing in all other tanks at the 
same time”*®. In Cunningham’s opinion, this notice by 
Varahamihira, “carries us back at once to about 500 A.D. 
when the holy tank of Thanesar was in full repute”. 

(9) The Kulait plate of Somavarman, referring to Sahilladeva of 

Musana race, relates that he “vanquished the Kira troops 
of the lord of Durgar (Dugara) and their allies the 
Saumtika who forced his suzerainty on the lord of Kuluta 
(Kullu) who was styled Karivarsa because he undertook a 
pilgrimage to Kuruksetra on the occasion of a Solar eclipse 
and made a gift of the elephants to the Sun-god who 
ensured the continuance of his family etc.®-” 


79 Alberuni’s India, II, 191O, London, p. 145 as edited by E. C. Sachaii. 

80 Alexander Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, 1871, 
London, pp. 334-5. 

* 81 D. R. Bhandarkar, A List of Inscriptions of N. India in Brahmi and its 

Scripts from 200 A. D., p, 256. 
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(lo) The Tabqati-Akbart presents a vivid account of the 
assemblage of pilgrims on the bank of the holy lake at 
Kuruksetra in A.H. 974 (=1567 A.D): — 

“When the emperor arrived at Thanesar, there was an 
assemblage of jogts and sannyMs on the banks of a 
lake called Kuruksetra. This is a sacred place of the 
Brahmanas and on the occasion of the eclipses, the people 
of Hindustan flock thither from all parts to bathe. There 
was a great assemblage there on this occasion and people 
were bestowing their gifts of gold, silver, jewels and 
stuffs upon the Brahmanas. Many of them threw 
themselves into water and the jogis and sannyasis were 
gathering a rich harvest from their charity In consequence 
of a feud which existed between these two sects, they 
came to the emperor seeking permission to settle it by 
fighting. The sannyasis were between 200 and 300 in 
number and jogts, who wear only rags, were over 500. 
When the adversaries stood ready to begin the fray, 
by emperor’s orders, some soldiers smeared their persons 
with ashes and went to support the sannyasis who were 
the weaker party. A fierce fight ensued and many were 
killed. Emperor greatly enjoyed the sight. At length, 
the jogis were defeated and the sannyasis were victors” 
[H. M. Elliot, The History of India, London, vol. V, 
1873, p. 318]. 

This is in nutshell a short account of Kuruksetra as depicted in 
the later Sanskrit literature*®. 


Ratna Chandra Acrawala 


82 The question of various tinhas and localities in the region of Kuru* 
h/etra has not been touched here. It will be taken up in a separate article. 

The mediaeval lexicographer, Purusottania, identifies Vinasana with 
Kuruksetra in his work the Tiikandasesa [Age of Imferial Unity, .1951, 
Bombay, p. 221 fn. 1]. 



India, China and Sikkim: 1886-1890 

The Tibetan question arising out of Britain’s desire in 1885 to 
send a trade mission from India to Lhasa was settled, as between 
Britain and China, by the Convention of July 1886. But it 
left behind it a quarrel between Britain and Tibet, involving their 
rival claims over Sikkim, that was not settled until 1890, with 
China again playing a leading part. 

Various irritations had been working the long-isolated Tibetans 
up to an outburst of xenophobia, which exploded in 1886-87 : at 
one end of the country in the form of trouble with India, at the 
other in riots against the Catholic missionaries at Batang. These 
missionaries blamed the British scheme of 18S5 for the excite- 
ment; for the Tibetans the scheme was probably only the 
climax of a scries of provocations, including the sending of secret 
agents to explore their country, and the building of a road 
through Sikkim about 1877 up to the Jelap pass which led eastwards 
into the Tibetan valley of Chumbi — a pass which could be referred 
to by an Englishman as a vital link in “the future highroad 
between India and China via Tibet. Early in 1886, while the 
British Mission was at Darjeeling ready to start on its way 
to Lhasa, the fanatical lamas had collected forces at the frontier to 
keep it out; in the late summer a party of these made an 
incursion across the border. It was supposed by some observers 
that they had learned of the cancellation of the Mission and were 
carried away by a triumphant feeling of having scored a victory 
over the British.* Thirteen miles on the western or Sikkim side of 
the Jelap pass, at Lingtu, they built a rude mountain fort and 
a stockade, blocking the British-built highway.* They declared 

t Sir R, Temple, fournaU kept tn Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikhtm, and Nepal 
(1887), Vul. II, p. 160: this occurs in a general account of Sikkim at that date 
by the editor, R. C, Temple (pp, 151-178). Cp. H, H, Rislcy. Introduction to 
Gazetteer of Stkkim (1894). p. xiii. 

2 This vie\v is taken by Rislcy, he. cit., p. vii, and J. C. White, Sikhint 
and Bhutan (1909), p. 18. 

3 Lord. Ronaldshay desetibes the place as he saw it tliity years latcr^ 
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chat all trade would be stopped, and even held out threats of 

seizing Darjeeling, only a few score miles away, where “some- 
thing like a panic” occurred.* 

Panic died down when the invaders made no further advance, 
and proved to be merely a “mob of archers, slingers, and 
matchlockmen collected on a barren, windswept ridge.” Eichet^ 

discomfort or orders from the Chinese at Lhasa, it was thought, 

would soon dislodge them.® Time went on, and they were still 
there; and presently the Indian Government began to feel that it 
must get rid of them, or see its whole prestige and authority 
in the Himalayan region undermined : inaction might be regarded 
in Nepal and Bhutan as well as in Sikkim as “a sign cither of 
weakness or indifference.”® For at this dace the fact that the 
whole Indian slope of the Himalayas had been a sphere of Chinese 
influence, exercised directly or through Tibet, was far from having 
dwindled to a mere historical memory, and the Indian Government 
had established no firm claim to paramountcy. In the case of 
Bhutan it was not until 1910 that a treaty “effectively banned 

Chinese penetration.”^ In 1885 a rebellion took place there, and 
faced with opponents who were rumoured to look towards India; 
the Raja appealed for help to Lhasa, where the Chinese Resident 
announced that a Chinese and a Tibetan Commissioner were 

“On a convenient site provided by a small hump projecting a little below the 
summit of the peak, stood the remains of the old Tibetan fort of Lingtu, 
straggling structures of unshuped stone now a few feet only in height,” [Lands of 
the Thunderbolt, 1923, p. 113; cf. L. A. WaddcM, Among the Himalayas 
(1899), p. 266 IE. 

4 Sir F. Younghusband, India and Tibet (1910), p. 47. 

5 Risley, loc. cit., p. vii. 

6 Lord Dufferin (Viceroy) to Secretary for India, no. 28 Secret External. 
14 Feb., 1888, enclosed with India Office to Foreign Office, 7 Mar., 1888, 
in F, O. Class 17 (China), Vol. 1108, Public Record Ofifice. Cf. the letter 
from the Raja of Sikkim to the Government of Bengal, quoted in its no. 582 
P,, 10 Feb., 1888, to Government of India, Foteign, Dept.- (enclosed with 
above): “...the Tibetans sent representations to China that they would one 
and all refuse to obey the order of China or allow the Sahebs to come, and 
further despatched a deputation to their frontier to stop them.,’* 

7 Sir C. Bell, Tibet Past and Present (1924), pp. 3,, 100, 1O7; cf. his 
Portrait of the Dalai Lama (1946), p. 80. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1955 
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being sent with an armed force.® Nepal was often on bad terms 
with Tibet— about 1875 her agent was withdrawn for a time from 
Lhasa*’’ — but was still inclined to look towards Peking, and the 
Gurkhas had not forgotten their resounding defeat by the Chinese 
in 1792. When the celebrated Minister Jung Bahadur received 
the G.C.S.I. from his British friends in 1873 he accepted another 
title at the same time from the Chinese Emperor."’ In January 
1880 a mission from Nepal came to Peking and was lodged in 
the dirty old building reserved for bearers of tribute from vassal 
States.” In 1883, when a report reached Peking from the 
Resident at Lhasa about a serious dispute between Tibetan lamas 
and Nepalese traders there, the British Legation noticed the proof 
it afforded of Chinese control over Tibet and also of China’s 
connection with Nepal, which India was unwilling to admit.’® In 
1892 two mandarins had to be prevented from taking part in the 
installation of a new Mir of Hunza, which had only just been 
subjugated by the British."’ The Himalayan principality most in 
need of watching was Sikkim. 

This was a small sterile mountainous area with a population 
of barely five thousand, important as an outpost to protect the 
rich tea-plantations of Darjeeling and because of the Jelap and 
other passes that pierced its walls. It had not proved easily 
amenable to British influence. In 1849 and 1861 coercive measures 


8 N. O’Conor (acting Charge d’affaires, Peking) to Lord Salisbury 
(Foreign Secretary), no. 447, 2 Nov., 1885, F, O. 17.985 ; cf. R. S. Giindry, 
China and her Neighbours (1893), pp. 350-1. 

9 Sir R. Temple, of. cit., vol. II, p. 262. 

Id D. Wright, Introduction to the History of Nepal (English trans., 
1877), p. 73. 

11 Sir T,. \Vlade (Miaister at Peking) to Salisbury, no. lo, i6 Jan., 1880, 
F. O. 17. 8251, Another such mission arrived during 1885 (O’Conor to Lord 
Granville, Foreign Secretary, no. 192, 27 Ap., 1885, F. O. 17. 980). 

12 Hon. T. G. Grosvenor (acting Charge d'affaires) to Granville, no. 102, 
3 July* 1883, F. O. 17, 923 ; cp Sir H. Parkes (Minister at Peking) to 
Granville, no. i 5 i Jan., 1884, F. O. 17,948. On this dispute see Gimdry, 
op, cit,, pp. 233-4, 

• ij Lord Dunmore, The Pamirs (2nd ed., 1894) ^ Vol. II, p. 81 ; cL Col. 
A. Durand, The Making of a Frontier (1900), 189, 
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had been taken, and since the treaty imposed on it in 1861 it 
had been regarded as a ‘mediatised’ State oE the Indian Empire/* 
“Suzerainty”, in the British view, “could not well be more em- 
phatically asserted. Thotab Nangyel, the Raja or Maharaja, in 
1886 was an ugly, indolent, amiable young man, entirely governed 
by his priests and by his second wife, the daughter of an 
official at Lhasa. His own family was of Tibetan origin, and he 
spent a great deal of his time in Chumbi; late in i88j a Bengal 
civilian, A. W. Paul, was sent to Sikkim to try and persuade him 
to return. His subsidy was stopped, and, the Viceroy wrote 
to a correspondent, “if he continues obdurate we shall probably 
make other arrangements.”” He prevaricated, and at last it came 
out that during 1886 he had signed an engagement with the 
Chinese Resident at Lhasa, putting his country under Chinese 
and Tibetan tutelage.'® '‘For generations past”, he wrote rather 
plaintively to the British, “it has been the custom for the Raja 
of Sikkim to attend to the orders received from the great officers of 

China and Tibet but as I and my people are feeble, we walk 

warily between your two great powers and heed the orders 
of both.”''-' 

Quite enough delay had been allowed, in the opinion of the Indian 
Government, when towards the end of 1887 it sent a message to the 
garrison of Lingtu summoning it to evacuate the place by March 15, 
1888. In February, no reply having been received, the Viceroy con- 
veyed the same message to the Dalai Lama. “It is doubtless known 
to Your Holiness,” he wrote in civil and conciliatory language, “that 
some time .ago my Government, with the knowledge and concurrence 
of the Government of Peking, proposed to send a mission to Lhasa 


14 Rislcy, foe. dr., p. iv. 15 Gundry, op. dt., p. 398, 

16. White, op. cit. pp. 22 ft, 19. Waddell (op. ctt., p. 144 describes 
•similarly, the Raja and his wife, .and (pp. 141-4) their miserable “barn-like” 
palace. 

17 Lord DufJerin to Count Bela Szechenyi, the Hungarian traveller, who 
had written to him about Tibet and Sikkim; Sir A. Lyall, The Life of the 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava (1905), Vol. 11 , p. 136, 

1 8 Risley, loc. cit., p. viii. 

19 See his letter referred to in N. 6 above. *’ 
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with a view to placing on a satisfactory footing the trade relations 
between India and Tibet. It was naturally assumed that the Tibetan 
authorities would perceive the mutual advantages to be derived from a 
trade convention, and that they would receive the mission in the ami- 
cable spirit which animated the Government of India in sending it. 
Unfortunately the object of the mission was misunderstood at Lhasa, 
and, in deference to the representations made to us on this subject 
through the Government of Pekin, the project was abandoned. The 
consideration thus shown to the wishes of the Tibetan Government 
ought to have removed any suspicions regarding the perfect friendliness 
of our intentions, and ought to have resulted at least in the re-estab- 
lishment of the status quo ante. I regret to say that this result has 
not yet become apparent. A small body of Tibetan troops which had 
been sent forward into Sikkim territory for the purpose of stopping the 
mission on its way to the Tibetan frontier still remains encamped on 
the road which, in virtue of our treaty with Sikkim, we have the right 
to maintain and use,,,”^® 

Again there was no reply. At Lhasa there were, it was believed, 
two factions, the lamas or clerical party standing for defiance while the 
lay Ministers would have preferred to give way. “It is impossible”, 
commented the Government of Bengal, “with our scanty information 
about the internal politics of Tibet, to ofler any decided forecast of the 
probable action of the Tibetan authorities.”^’ Nor was it easy to 
guess what line was being taken by the Chinese. If they were trying 
to get the Tibetans to withdraw from Lingtu, they were not succeed- 
ing. What was clear was that forcible action against Lingtu would be 
embarrassing to China, since it would compel her either to come to 
the aid of her Tibetan vassals or to confess that she had failed to assert 
her authority over them. Liu Jui-fen, the Minister who had succeeded 
the Marquis Tseng at London in 1886 and who also represented 
China at four other capitals,^* was at present in Rome; on February 28 

20 Letter of 7 Feb., 1888; copy with I, O, to F. O., 2 Mar., 1888, F.O. 
17. 1108. 

21 To Government of India, no, 582 P, 10 Feb,. 1888, F, O. 17. 1 108, 

22 Sec article on Liu jui-fen by Tu Licn-chc in A. W. Hummel, Eminent 
Chinese of the Ch'ing Dynasty (1943). Uu was in Europe until 1889 
when he became Governor of Kwaiigtung. 
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his assistant Sir Halliday Macartney called at the Foreign Office to 
request a further delay before action was taken in Sikkim, and to say 
chat as the Resident at Lhasa had failed to make the Tibetans sec 
reason a new man, Sbeng Tai, was being sent from Peking to replace 
him.®^ At Peking at the same time the Tsungli Yamen or Foreign 
Ministry was asking Sir John Walsham, the British Minister, to 
arrange a further delay as a token of British goodwill. Walshaiii 
forwarded the request to India, but with the comment : “If two years 
forbearance is not a proof of good will nothing will be.”^'^ To London 
he cabled that the Yamen was obviously in earnest — the dismissal of 
a Resident was “a very unusual step”; but it was asking for five 
months, and might not prove able even then to get Lingtu eva- 
cuated, and he could not advise compliance.®® Both the Viceroy, 
Lord Dufferin, and the Secretary for India in Lord Salisbury’s Con- 
servative Government, Lord Cross, shared the same view, and the 
Foreign Office was told chat the time-limit of March 1 5 could not be 
extended, but that no ulterior aims were being contemplated : “it is 
not proposed to send troops into Tibet or to force on the Tibetan 
Government any trade Convention which they do not wish to accept.”®® 
On the 14th, in reply to a further query from the Foreign Office, 
the India Office repeated that delay was impossible, and that while . 
it regretted having to take any action that “might tend to disturb the 
relations existing between China and her feudatory State Tibet”, it 
was compelled to treat the maintenance of British rights in Sikkim as 
“an object of paramount importance.”®^ 

On March 19, the stockade before Lingtu was attacked and taken, 
in face of slings and arrows, with no loss to the attackers and only 
slight loss to the defenders, who fled next day to the frontier. Their 
fort was dismantled, and the expeditionary force under Colonel 
Graham settled down to sec whether the Tibetans meant to continue 

23 F. O. to I. O., Immediate and Confidential, 29 Feb., 1888, F. O. 17. 

1 108. 

24 Walsham to Lord Salisbury (Foreign Secretary), tel. no. 8 cypher, 1 
Mar., 1888, F. O. 17. 1108. 

25 Walsham to Salisbury, tel. no. 11 cyph., 15 Mar., i888, F. O, 17. 
1 108. 

26 I. O. to F. O., 2 Mar., 1888, F. O. 17. 1108. 

27 I. O. to F. O., 14 Mar., i888, F. O. 17. iio8. 
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the contest. So/nc reinforcements were sent, and a regular camp was 
formed at Gnatong eight miles from the Jclap pass. At' the crest o 
the pass fresh levies of Tibetans were soon collecting, and it was 
learned through the Nepali envoy at Lhasa that the lamas in the 
Council were bent on war.** Tibet did in fact refuse to accept the 
situation, and on May 22 the force at Gnatong was attacked by a 
body of men who, repulsed with losses, again fell back on the frontier. 
Indian policy was still strictly defensive : Graham, who wanted to 
follow his opponents across the pass into their own territory, was 
refused perinission, and the Tibetan frontier officials were told that 
there was no desire to prolong hostilities."^ In the eyes of the 
Tibetans it was their country that had suffered aggression, and reports 
during the summer “showed that men were being summoned from the 
most distant parts of the country, even from the districts bordering on 
Kashmir.” At last on September 24, when an army estimated at 
1 1 ,000 men had advanced four miles from the pass and thrown up a 
wall, Graham attacked and routed them : they fell back across the 
pass with a loss of several hundred men. He pursued them as far as 
Chumbi to complete the rout, and then — his instructions not allowing 
him to go further — withdrew to Gnatong/’^ 

While the ‘Sikkim Expedition’, which employed 2,700 troops and 
cost 278,396 rupees,*^ was in progress, China had been compelled to 
look helplessly on. Jusc after the taking of Lingtu the British 
Government, failing to observe how embarrassing China s position was, 
wondered whether this might be a good time to begin pressing her 
again about opening Tibet to trade,^". “Decidedly not I should 
say”, was Walsham’s comment. He found the Tsungli Yamen, 
though still friendly, much upset by the Lingtu affair, and feeling that 
it ought to have been left to China to make her unruly vassal witlv 

28 Dufferin to Cross, tel. 2 May, 1888, quoting Resident in Nepal, with 
I.O. to F.O., 4 May, 1888, F.O. 17. 1108. 

29 DulEerin to Cross, tel. 28 May, 1888, with I.O. to F.O., 5 June, 

1888, F.O. 17. 1108. 

30 Government of India, Foreign Dept., no. 170 Secret /External, 8 Oct., 
1888, with I.O. to F.O., 2 Nov., 1888, F.O. 17. 1108. 

31 Parliamentary Papers, 1900, Vol LVUl, 'East India (Wars on or 

beyond the borders of British India)'. 

* 32 Salisbury, to Walshaui, tel no. IL 2*7 Mar,, 1888, F.O. 17. 1108, 
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draw. In the parallel case of the frontier trouble between Yunnan 
and newly-annexed Upper Burma, he pointed out, instructions from 
Peking had brought about a better situation, and his conclusion was 
that “If we continue the policy which has produced this result we 
may hope for similar success with regard to Tibet. Pressure now 
would only retard matters and create confusion.”-'* Subsequently, 
when the Indian Government expressed a suspicion that China was 
secretly egging on the Tibetans, he questioned the Yamen, which 
“indignantly repudiated the idea”; for himself, he wrote, ^‘I absolu- 
tely disbelieve the report... it could not possibly be in China’s interest 
to bring Tibet into serious collision with India. Meanwhile 
Sheng Tai, the new Chinese representative, arrived at Lhasa, and 
though it could learn little about his activities the Indian Government 
thought that he was trying to make the Tibetans come to terms, but 
that the “monks and war party” would not listen to him.®% Messages 
from him that began to reach India were amiable, and it was even 
surmised that he might be sorry to see the Sikkim force withdrawn 
from the frontier, for fear of this encouraging his Tibetan fire-eaters,— 
Before the clash at Gnatong in September the Tsungli Yamen was 
expressing gratitude for India’s “extremely conciliatory policy”; after 
the clash it requested — unreasonably, in Walsham’s opinion— that 
the Sikkim force should again abstain from following up its enemy’s 
retreat.'"*^ When Graham had returned from his punitive raid on 
Chumbi an arrangement was come to locally that Sheng Tai should 
come up to the frontier and discuss things with A. W. Paul, who was 
attached to Graham’s force as political officer.^* 

Two distinct topics were on the agenda, the status of Sikkim and 
the trade of Tibet, and the Foreign Department at Simla agreed with 

33 Walsham to Salisbury, tel. no. i4 cyph., Conf., 29 Mar., 1888, F.O. 
17. 1108. 

34 Walsham to DiifEerin, tel, 22 July, 1888, F.O. 17. 1808. 

35 Dufferin to Cross, tel. 22 July, 1888, with I.O. to F.Q., 4 Sep., 
1888, F.O. 1108. 

36 Correspondence forwarded with Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., no, 
195 Sec,/Ext., 27 Nov., 1888, F.O. 17. 1109. 

37 Tsungli Yamen to Walsham, 1 Aug., 1888, and Walsham to Salisbury, 
II Oct., 1888, enclosing this and other correspondence, F.O. 17. 1108. 

38 I. O, to F. O., 9 Oct., 1888, F.O, 17. 1108. 
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the Bengal Government in thinking the former much the more 
crucial. “If reasonable trading concessions can be secured”, Simla 
telegraphed on September 29, “this will no doubt be satisfactory to 
Her Majesty’s Government, but we need not insist on free intercourse, 
which has its disadvantages”. What was essential was to insist that 
“Sikkim is a British feudatory state having no concern whatever with 
any other power”®*. An indemnity might also be demanded, but 
this should be waived in the interests of a friendly settlement: it 
would be unwise to take up too harsh an attitude"**. If the wisdom 
of moderation was clear to Simla, it was still more clear to the Foreign 
Office in London, whose chief preoccupation was to avoid a tjuatrel 
with China, and where there was a disposition to suspect the India 
Office and Indian Government of risking such a quarrel by making 
an excessive fuss about a few barren square miles of the Himalayas. 
By way perhaps of a tactful hint the Foreign Office wrote to the India 
Office after the withdrawal fromChiimbi: “Lord Salisbury highly 
appreciates the care and skill with which the Govt, of India avoided 
any step that could disturb the good relations between this country 
and China. When instructions were drawn up for H. M. 
Durand, Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign Depart- 
ment, who was being sent to Sikkim to assist Paul in the proposed 
negotiations, the attitude towards China was certainly not unfriendly. 
Trade with Tibet was to be ‘‘a secondary object” only, though about 
Sikkim there was to be no .compromise. “In any negotiations with 
the Chinese Ampa in Tibet, it is to be remembered that the Chinese 
Government have shown a very conciliatory spirit towards England 
throughout the course of the Tibetan difficulty. Mr. Durand should 
make it clear to the Ampa that the Government of India recognises 
the fairness of their attitude, and attaches a very high value to their 
good-will.... At the same time it should be made clear that, out of 
consideration for China, we have treated the Tibetans with extreme 
forbearance and leniency; that our forbearance has now reached its 


39 Bengal Govt, to Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., tel. 27 Sep., 1888, and 
reply, 29 Sep., 1888, F.O. 17. 1108. 

4 0 As no. 30 above. 

41 F. O. to I. O., 8 Nov., 1888, F. O. 17. no 8 . 
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limits; and that.., they will have only themselves to thank for any 
consequences which may ensue”/® 

On December 2 1 the Ampa (Amban) or Resident arrived at the 
frontier and was welcomed by Paul witli “the utmost courtesy and 
good-will”. Durand reached Gnatong three days later, and the talks 
were also assisted by two experienced officers of the Political Depart- 
ment, Ney Elias and George Macartney (son of Sir Halliday). Durand 
expected to find the Resident full of gratitude for what the Indian 
Government considered its remarkable patience and moderation; he 
was quickly disillusioned. Personally civil and agreeable, the Ampa 
showed no inclination to eat humble pie; being fresh to Tibetan 
affairs he was “greatly under the influence of his principal Assistant 
Ki”; and his entourage seemed to the British to be “by no means free 
from arrogance”, though the sight of the well-equipped expeditionary 
force had a certain sobering effect. It also made a bad impression on 
the British that the Raja of Bhutan had been summoned to Gnatong 
to meet the Ampa, and the Raja of Sikkim, who had been brought 
back from Chumbi, was anxious to send him presents; the former 
had to be stopped, and the latter to be removed to British territory. 
No Tibetan spokesmen had accompanied the Chinese, and it seemed 
that the Resident was speaking for Tibet as much as for China. He 
would not admit that the issue lay — as the Indian Government saw 
it — simply between India and Tibet; his case was that “Tibet is a 
part of the Chinese Empire, and that the rights and interests of Tibet 
are the rights and interests of China”. Durand was ready to admit 
that there would be some advantage for India in treating the Chinese, 
rather than the less civilised Tibetans, as the real masters of Lhasa; 
but he thought it inconsistent in the Ampa to say that he could not 
grant trading rights, because he could not guarantee the safety of 
British traders in Tibet. Sheng Tai was not excessively awkward 
about this trade issue; it must be settled, he said, by the Tsungli 
Yamen, but he “could repeat the general assurance given in the 
convention of i886”. 

More stubborn was the question of Sikkim, which constituted 

in Durand’s view “a most important precedent” : if admitted there, 

^2 Enclosure no. 4 with Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., no. 3 Sec,/ Ext., 8 
Jan., 1889, F. O. 17. 1109, 

IHQ., MARCH, 1955 
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Chinese pretensions on this side of the Himalayan watershed would be 
extended to Bhutan, Nepal, and even to Kashmir and its petty 
dependencies such as Ladakh. Sheng Tai asked for, and was given, 
the British terms in writing. In reply he asserted that Sikkim was 
to some degree subject to the authority both of Tibet and of China, 
< and that she must continue to send some kind of tribute or homage 
to Lhasa. This was the same attitude as China had adopted in 1886 
about Burma, though both Elias and Macartney conjectured that the 
Ampa had been pushed into it by his turbulent proteges in Tibet, 
whose demands he could not easily ignore. His assistants still seemed 
unafraid of any possible British action, and kept up a .tone “rather 
threatening than deprecatory.” A deadlock thus arose. There was 
some idea of bringing the Tibetans to terms by a further advance and 
the occupation of a town like Phari. But chat, Durand commented, 
would be disliked in England and might cause friction with China; 
it would also involve expense, “while in themselves intercourse and 
trade with Tibet are really worth very little.” He was instructed to 
re-state his basic conditions, and to break off the talks if they were 
not accepted. On January 8 he had a final discussion with the 
Ampa, who said much of the friendly relationship between Britain 
and China. Durand made a polite rejoinder, but repeated that 
Britain’s claim to exclusive suzerainty over Sikkim could not be 
modified, and “gave him clearly to understand that our hands were 
now quite free.” On the i6th Durand left Gnatong. The position 
was not altogether bad, he considered, since Britain was left in 
possession of the field, though a formal recognition of her right would 
h.avc been even better; and he heard that the ill-supplied Tibetan 
army in the Chumbi valley was dispersing. At Calcutta he met 
J. H. Hart, brother of Sir Robert, the Inspector-General of Customs 
at Peking, and like him in Chinese service, who had been sent to 
India to take part in the negotiations, though without any precise 
instructions. Hart soon left for the frontier, where Paul and the 
Ampa were still marking time.‘‘“ 

India’s real or supposed interests had thus come in conflict with 

43 Memo by Durand, Enel. no. 5 with preceding, and his final report, 
forwarded with Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., no. 28 Sec./Ext., 12 Feb., 1889, 
F. O. 17. H09. 
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the wider British interests represented by political and commercial 
relations with China. During December Lord Duffcrin had been 
succeeded by Lord Lansdowne, who as a newcomer was bound to 
be much under the influence oE his senior ofEcials. On April i8 
Sir John Walsham telegraphed from Peking to the Viceroy that 
since what was in dispute appeared to be only a matter of form 
it ought to be easily possible to reach some accommodation, by 
discussions at Peking if not at Gnatong. Exaggerated accounts, of 
the controversy, he pointed out, were afloat in the Press of England 
and India, and were “most injurious.” ‘‘ Lansdowne replied that 
India had only agreed to the talks in order to humour China, and 
had no wish to reopen them: and Paul was instructed to tell 
Hart that there could be no further discussions except on the basis 
of “the unconditional recognition of frontier indicated by us, and of 
our exclusive supremacy in Sikkim.”’ ’ Walsham was not inclined 
to let the matter drop. “I respectfully demur”, he cabled to London, 
‘‘to the position assumed by Indian Govt. Tibet belongs to China.” 
India had demanded withdrawal of the Tibetan army, and had secured 
this, mainly he tliought through China’s interposition; in the 
talks at Gnatong the negotiators had been at cross purposes; and 
China would be resentful if India refused to carry on the talks with 
Hart.'”' At the Foreign Office there was sympathy with this argu- 
ment, and Lord Salisbury minuted: “The Government of India must 
bear in mind that they are injuring our relations with China as well 
as their own.”’^ A letter was sent to the India Office in support of 
Walsham’s view that only formalities were at stake: the Chinese 
“often hold more to questions of form than to those of substance.” 
Means had been found to satisfy their objections to the annexation of 
Burma, without any ill effects, and in the same way now over Sikkim 
it would be better to make small concessions than to risk a breach; 
if discussions with Hart were not wanted there could be talks either at 
Peking or in London instead.'”' 

44 Walsham to Salisbury, tcl. no. 12 cyph., reporting this, 22 Ap., 1889, 
1 '. O. 17. 1 109. 

43 Lord Lan.sdownc (Viceroy) to Cross, tel. 20 Ap„ 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 

46 Walsham to Salisbury, tcl. no. 13 cyph,, 22 Ap., 1889, F. O. 17. 1 109. 

47 Minute on Lansdownc’s tcl. 25 Ap., 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 

48 F. O. to I. 0.1 Immed. and Conf., 26 Ap., 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 
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To this remonstrance the India Office responded so far as to 
instruct the Viceroy not to cold-shoulder Hart, and to see if the 
Chinese would be content with a recognition of Tibet’s claim to 
homage from Sikkim in the form of “purely complimentary letters” 
sent at intervals by the Raja.'^'* A similar face-saving device had been 
' accepted lately by China in the case of Burma. Somewhat grudgingly 
the Indian Government consented to hear what Hart had to say for 
himself. But Hart’s requirements, as presented for instance in a 
paper he drew up at Darjeeling in May, were just what it was firmly 
determined to reject. “Sikkim”, he wrote, “is under the protectorate 
of, and not annexed by, India, and China could not make any treaty 
respecting it ignoring the relations formerly and still existing, and 
which England has not destroyed nor China consented to annul.”®" 
Lord Lansdowne had already made up his mind that further talks with 
China would be worse than useless. “Any concession to the Chinese”, 
he wrote to the India Office, “may weaken our position throughout 
the Himalayan slopes, in many parts of which she has pretensions.”®’ 
Lord Cross entirely agreed with this view, and he saw no reason to 
fear any strain on Britain’s relations with China, such as a further 
advance into Tibet would have provoked. “The Indian Government”, 
he wrote to the Foreign Office, “does not entertain any hostile designs 
on Tibet which would bring Great Britain into collision with the 
Suzerain Power. ”®^ Cross also met Salisbury to discuss the problem, 
and Sir T. H. Sanderson at the Foreign Office noted that the Indian 
authorities were unwilling to have talks continued cither at Peking 
or in London, fearing that their anxiety about repercussions in other 
Himalayan regions was not properly understood anywhere else. This 
the Foreign Office considered a short-sighted attitude — “They must 
run the risk of having the question revived at some time when it may 
be very inconvenient.” Sir P. Currie, another permanent official, 
thought Walsham should be consulted before negotiations were 
finally broken off, and Salisbury himself added: “Yes. In any case 

49 Cross to Lansdowne, tel. 29 Ap., 1889, f"- 

50 J. H. Hart to A. W. Paul, 9 May, 1889, enclosed with I. O. to F. O., 
12 July, 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 

51 Lansdowne to Cross, tel. no. 883 E, 2 May, 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 

52 I. O. to F. O., 12 July, 1889, f”’ ^ 7 ’ **09. 
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the negotiations had better not to be broken off. They shd. be 
adjourned.”®'' 

The India Office ■was accordingly informed that “Lord Salisbury 
would greatly deprecate anything like an abrupt rejection of the 
Chinese proposals, or an absolute denial of rights to which, however 
shadowy in their nature, the Chinese Govt are found to attach so 
much importance. Such a denial is almost certain to lead to their 
re-assertion in some inconvenient manner.” If the talks were to be 
brought to an end it should be done “in the most conciliatory 
manner.”'"’'* The Government of India argued once more that, in the 
light of Hart’s proposals, negotiation was “useless as well as 
dangerous,” and dwelt on the “long forbearance under extreme 
provocation” that it had shown before giving the Tibetans a lesson 
that would, it hoped, keep them quiet for a long time.'’’ Kashmir 
was brought in as an extra argument, on the ground that “Lhassa 
refuses to recognize Ladak as belonging to Kashmir”, and that this 
made the Chinese claims in Sikkim all the more sinister. “There 
can, in our opinion, be no doubt that the Chinese and Tibetan 
pretensions in regard to Sikkim are part of a system, and that unless 
they are steadily resisted, we shall have much difficulty hereafter in 
dealing with the Himalayan States.”'*' 

Late in September Hart made a new overture, accompanied by a 
guarantee that “China will be quite able to enforce in Tibet the 
terms of the Treaty.” The Bengal Government was impressed; the 
Indian Government, still obdurate, raised what seems the niggling 
objection that Hart was only offering India the “sole protectorate” 
instead of “undivided supremacy” over Sikkim.'"’^ And Lansdownc 

53 Memo by Sir T. H. Sanderson, 15 July, 1889, and minutes, F. O. i 7 . 
1 109. 

54 F. O. to I. O., 19 July, 1889. F. O. 1109, 

55 Lansdowne to Cross, tel. 13 Aug., 1889, and Govt, of India, Foreign 
Dept., no. 128 Scc./Ext., 23 Aug., 1889— a long despatch surveying the whole 
course of the difficulty, and forwarding further correspondence with Hart; 
F. O. 17. 1 109. 

56 Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., no. 123 Sec./Fronticr, 16 Aug., 1889, 
with correspondence on relations between Kashmir and Tibet, F. O. 17. 1109. 

57 Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., 21 Oct., 1889, enclosing Hart to Paul, 
23 Sep., i88g, in Pari. Papers, 1904, Vol. LXVII, ‘Papers relating to Tibet’, 
(C. 1920), pp. 3-5. 
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and Cross were still reluctant to have the talks transferred to Peking, 
for fear of losing their own control over them.'’” But Walsham had 
been asked for his opinion, and in a kind of stealthy manner that 
he seems to have cultivated he went to work on the Tsungli Yamen. 
For some months little or nothing was heard in London about what 
he was doing; but on November 8 fresh and much-altered instruc- 
tions were sent from Peking to Hart. Walsham, cabling this news 
to London next day, said that if these terms were rejected by the 
Viceroy China meant to make a direct appeal to the British Govern- 
ment; and he thought they ought not to be rejected, since they were 
“far more favourable” to Britain than the old ones, especially in 
recognising her control of Sikkim’s foreign relations. “I hear”, he 
added, “that the Chinese Govt feel hurt at what they conceive to be 
the intention of India to ignore China when dealing in future with 
Tibet, that the Emperor is annoyed at the delay in a settlement of 
the pending question, and that the Tibetans have complained to the 
Resident of the failure to arrange matters.”*'" 

Even to the Viceroy China’s new offer seemed “much more 
proniising”*^^, and at the Foreign Office it was w.nrmly welcomed. 
“Some portion of the success”, wrote Sanderson after a consultation 
with Sir Alfred Lyall — now a member of the Council of India — ,“is 
no doubt due to the course t.\kcn by the Gov. of India. The Chinese 
seeing they could not hope to get any hold of Sikkim, have preferred 
at least to get recognition of their authority in Tibet. But I think 
we should give Sir J. Walsham credit for good man.igcmcnt.”"“ How 
much of the success was really due to the ‘firmness’ of Lansdowne and 
Cross, and how much to the tact of Walsham, is not easy to say. 
The latter probably deserved more credit than he got in the end, 
because, the Foreign Office noted, “he never reports his communica- 
tions with the Yamen, and we know of them only by their results.”®'” 

58 I. O. to F. O., 20 .Sep., F. O. 17. 1109. 

59 S.ilisbury to Walsham, no. 74, 19 July, 1889, F. O. 17. 1 109. 

60 Walsham to Salisbury, tel. no. 28 cyph., 9 Nov., 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 

61 Lansdowne to Cross, tcl. 24 Nov., 1889, F. O. 17. 1109. 

62 Memo by Sanderson on Walsham, tel. no. 28. 
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1109. 
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However, Lord Salisbury wrote to him : “I notice with satisfaction 
the extent to which you have induced the Yamen to modify the 
proposals hitherto made on their behalf by Mr. Hart.”®'* In India a 
good deal of praise was given to Hart — “It was mainly owing to his 
conduct of affairs during his visits to Rinchingong in 1889 that the 
Tibetans (and even the Chinese) were brought to see the hopelessness 
of contesting our just claims to the sole protectorate of Sikkim.”®® 

The new proposals, in any case, quickly led to a settlement, 
which the Foreign Office agreed to let the Indian Government, 
subject to its approval, embody in a treaty.®® Hart was ready to give 
a formal promise "that China will not demand letters or presents from 
the Sikkim Rajah.” In other words, the old Chinese claim to Sikkim 
was silently to be allowed to drop, even though it was not explicitly 
abandoned.®^ A Peking edict appointed Sheng Tai as plenipoten- 
tiary®®, and the only remaining obstacle for the Foreign Office was 
purely linguistic — “Mr. Bullock, one of our best Chinese scholars, 
says that no European could copy a Chinese text.”®® In March 1890 
the Ampa reached Calcutta from Darjeeling, where he and his suite 
with their nose-pads, ear-pads, and padded goggles had been gaped 
at as “antediluvian monsters”^®; and on the lyth he and Lord 
Lansdowne signed an agreement of which the Viceroy said : “The 
Convention affords in our opinion a satisfactory settlement of the 
points at issue. Article II gave India, in fact, what had been 
demanded so obstinately: “It is admitted that the British Govern- 
ment, whose Protectorate over the Sikkim State is hereby recognized, 
has direct and exclusive control over the internal administration and 
external relations of that state...” Trade facilities across the Sikkim- 


0^ Salisbury to Walsham, no. 117, 12 Nov., 1889, F. O. 17. H09. 

65 Paul to Govt, of India, Foreign Dept., 9 Dec., 1893, in C. 1920, 
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Tibet frontier, according to Article IV, would “hereafter be discussed 
with a view to a mutually satisfactory settlement”; and by Article 
VII Joint Commissioners were to be appointed within six months of 
ratification to thrash out this and other lesser reserved questions/* 
Ratifications were exchanged in London on August 27. 

The final outcome may be viewed from three standpoints. First, 
Sikkim was now British : another petty satellite had been removed, 
like Burma four years earlier, from the orbit of China to that of the 
Indian Empire. Already, since the 1888 campaign, J.C. White had 
been appointed Political Officer to organise a new administration; an 
arrangement which the Raja took philosophically at first (he later 
tried to escape to Tibet again, and was made a State prisoner), though 
his wife flew into a violent passion.^^ Secondly, this result had been 
attained without any visible harm being done to Anglo-Chinese 
relations. Sheng Tai reported to Peking that he had been given an 
excellent reception in India, and the Minister in London, Liu Jui-fen, 
came to the Foreign Office to convey his Government’s thanks to the 
Qiieen/"^ “The Emperor, my August Master”, he further wrote, 
“has been much touched by these proofs of the excellent relations 
existing between the two countries.” The Queen “received this 
communication with great pleasure”, he was assured.^® It may be 
that Peking was inclined to blame the Indian Government for anything 
disagreeable that occurred, and to think of London as a comparatively 
reasonable place — much as Britain had been compelled by recent 
events to reverse her earlier opinion and to consider the Chinese less 
unreasonable than the Tibetans. 

Coming to the third aspect of the treaty, Peking had in effect 
got its way over Tibet. Any British penetration there, commercial 
or otherwise, was as far away as ever. This fact did not pass unno- 
ticed in England. The Leeds Chamber of Commerce, for instance, 
reminded the Government that: “Under the Convention of July 1886 

72 Text of the Convention in Pari. Papers, 1890-gi, Vol. XCVI 
(C. 6208). Article I settled the frontier line. 

73 White, op. cit., pp. 25-6. 

74 Salisbury to Walsham, no, 74, 16 Oct., 1890, F. O. 17. 1109. 

75 Liu to Salisbury, 2 Oct., 1890; Salisbury to Liu, 16 Oct., 1890; 
F. O. 17. 1109. 
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between Great Britain and China it is the duty of the Chinese 
Government to adopt measures to exhort and encourage the people 
of Tibet with a view to the promotion and development of trade 
with India. Nothing appears to have yet been done in that direction 
but on the contrary it is feared that Chinese influence in Tibet is 
hostile to British interests.” These Leeds businessmen also rattled a 
familiar skeleton in the cupboard by saying that Russia had sent an 
expedition ro Tibet, and another was now being fitted out at Odessa, 
nominally of a scientific character but likely to exert an influence bad 
for British trade. All the Foreign Office could reply was that it was 
“fully alive” to the importance of this question^'*. 

Joint Commissioners — Paul for India, Hart and Ho Chang-jung 
for China — were duly appointed; it took three more years of wrangl- 
ing at Darjeeling before they could agree on anything. At every 
step reference had to be made to Peking, where Flart’s brother. Sir 
Robert, was consulted^^. In India there was much complaining about 
the Chinese attitude, and specially about the “obstinacy” with which 
the Chinese “adhered to their desire to exclude Indian tea from 
Tibet.”^* On December 5, 1893, a sec of trade Regulations were 
signed as a supplement to the 1890 Convention. They revived the 
old idea of a trade mart: this was to be at Yatung, just inside the 
Tibetan frontier (Paul had tried in vain to get Phari instead) and was 
to be open to all British subjects and to their commercial officials 
(Article I). Moreover goods entering Tibet by way of Sikkim were 
to be free of duty, at least for the first five years (Article IV)' *. Even 
now, in icality, only a dint had been made in the wall round Tibet. 
When J. C. White was sent to Yatung for the opening of the mart, 
fixed for Klay 1894, he met with nothing but obstruction*". Recent 
events had inspired in the Tibetans a deepscated fear that Britain was 

76 Leeds Chaaiber of Commerce to Salisbury, 26 Nov., 1889, and reply, 
3 Feb., 1890, F. O. 17. 1109, On the Russian expedition of 1889 see Sandberg, 
The Exploration of Tibet (1904), p. 232 ff, 
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medicating an invasion*’'. A scries o£ foreign explorers, who were 
always having to be stopped and turned out, helped to fan suspicions : 
Rockhill in 1889 and 1892, Bonvalot and Prince Henry of Orleans 
in 1890, Captain Bower in 1891, Miss Taylor in 1892, Dutreiiil 
de Rhins and Grenard in 1893, the Litclcdales in 1894. One or two 
of these interlopers lost their lives; in general the Tibetans did no- 
thing worse chan expel them, though the friends of Kawaguchi, the 
Japanese Buddhist who came in 1S98 and was believed a British spy, 
were seized and tortured**®. 

Tibet in 1888 had fought a minor war in disregard of China’s 
wishes; and it seems likely that Tibetan resentment was turned 
against China to some extent as well as against Britain. By having 
thus helped to weaken Chinese influence at Lhasa — and after 1895 
China was, of course, growing weaker altogether— -Britain was really 
making it easier for the Russian influence that she so much feared to 
enter the country. There was some ingratitude towards China in 
Tibet’s attitude. Undoubtedly the diplomacy of Peking had played 
a useful part in helping Tibet to keep her doors barred®®. To some 
disgruntled Englishmen China’s whole policy ever since 1885 was 
simply “An admirable instance of the methods employed by the 
Tsungli Yamen for the backing out of its engagements.”®' One 
or two of them even clung to the old illusion that the Tibetans would 
be friendly enough if China were not leading them astray. One 
observer at ' Darjeeling described a high Tibetan official who came 
with the Resident in 1893 as “a most refined and well-informed 
gentleman, and very well disposed towards the English”, and argued 
that the Tibetans ought to have been brought into the treaty as signa- 
tories instead of being ignored®'”. 

The same writer thought that Britain ought to have made use of 
her recent opportunities by annexing the Chumbi valley from Tibet*®. 
On the whole it may indeed be said that the Indian Government, 

81 Capt. H. Bower, Diary of a fourney across Thibet (189^), p. 94. 

82 Ekai Kawaguchi, Three Years In Thibet (1909), p. 670. 
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while extremely clogged about Sikkim, had still shown as in x886 a 
good ded of moderation and restraint towards Tibet. From now on 
a new kind of policy was beginning to take shape; the ‘forward party’ 
was emerging whose. influence was to bring about the 1904 invasion. 
With the disintegration that seemed to have attacked China by the 
end of the century, it could urge plausibly "the imperativeness of 
throwing over the Chinese intermediaries and dealing directly with 
Tibet,”®' The men who argued thus would have been astonished 
to know that the trade relations of fndia and Tibet would eventually 
be settled by a treaty signed, on April 29, 19541 in Peking. 

V. G. Kiernan 
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Interpretation of the Anstte, doctiwe of 
Buddhism : a new approach 

Tlie importance of the “Anatta doctrine in Buddhism needs no 
emphasising. With Anicca and Dukkha it forms the corner-stone of 
Buddhist philosophy. Therefore, a correct interpretation of the term 
is essential for a right understanding of the teachings of the Buddha. 
“In the whole history of Buddhist philosophy there has perhaps never 
been a more debated and more misunderstood term than anatta”.^ 
The Bfiddhist Dictionary remarks “It (Anatta) is the only specific 
Buddhist doctrine with which the entire Buddhist structure stands or 
falls'*.^ 

The Anatta doctrine is presumed to mean that there is no soul. 
It is taken as the opposite of attavada. Does the word “Anatta** 
mean “not-Self” or does it mean “soulless*', “without a 5011!"? 
Should the Anatta doctrine mean that everything is non-Sclt or 
should it mean that there is no soul? Not-Self or no soul — is the 
question. 

To avoid possible confusion, it is necessary to mention at the 
outset that it would be better to use capital ‘S’ to denote “Atta** 
(Atman), the (universal) Self, and small ‘s’ to denote “atta” the indivi- 
dual soul or individual self. It is better, 1 suppose, to use the word 
“soul” in the sense in which it has been employed by the Eternalises 
(Sassatavadins). 

The accepted meaning of ‘^Anatta*’ is that there is no permanent 
entity in anything, be it a mental state or a physical object. Things 
are without a soul, “natthi etesarii atta”. This kind of interpretation, 
though commonly accepted is open to serious objection. 

Anicca and Dukkha arc pure adjectives, and so they do not present 
any difficulty, but “Anatta” is a noun, the negative of “Attan”, and 
yet it can be used as adjective as in a Bahubblhi compound, like 
“ajjhattam sukhadukkham”, “sabbe satta bhavantu sukhitatta” etc., 
and so a double interpretation of the term is possible. The difficulty 

1 Self and its Complications '* — by W. Stede (Bulletin of the School 
4 of Oriental Studies, 1948). 

2 p. n. 
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is enhanced by the fact that the word “Atta” is used not only to mean 
file individual soul buc also the universal Self. The Pali comwencacors, 
followed by modern writers, cake the word “atta” only in the sense 
of an individual soul and “anatta” only as an adjective meaning 
“soiil'less”, whereas in reality “Anatta” is that which is not the 
universal Self, and the word is never used as an adjective. The distinc- 
tion between “not-Self” and “soul-less” may not be clear in the English 
garb, yet, as we shall see, there is a world of difference between the 
two, and the difference is unfortunately overlooked or ignored. 

In the first place, the accepted interpretation of the term “Anatta” 
as “without a soul” “without (durable or separate) self”, “soulless”*- 
is ruled out by grammar. “Matter is soul-less” cannot be the correct 
translation of “rupaih Anatta” which should be changed into “rupam 
anattath” to yield chat meaning. Buc nowhere is such a reading found. 
The same remark applies to “vinnanaih Anatta”, cakkhu Anatta”, 
“cakkhusamphasso Anatta”, “yam p’idaiii cakkhusamphass.ipaccaya 
uppajjati vedayitaiti sukhaih vii dukkham va adukkhamasukham va tarn 
pi Anatta”. If the accepted sense of the word is correct, they shpuld 
read “vinnanam anattaih”'*, “cakkhu anattaiii” etc. The fact is that here 
the compound “Anatta” is not a Bahubbihi which behaves as an adjec- 
tive; it is a Kammadharaya in which the word remains a noun. “Rupam 
Anatta” cannot but mean “form is not-Self” according to the rules of 
giammir. Buc “Vedana Anatta”, “Sahna Anatta”, ‘‘Sankhara Anatta”, 
“Sabbe dhamma Anatta” may be taken also to mean “feeling is self- 
less” etc; “all things are self-less”; though grammatically correct, such 
is not the import of the words. On grammatical grounds alone the 
popular interpretation falls to the ground. It is only by mangling 
grammar that the traditional interpretation can be upheld, but no 
student of language can support such an interpretation. 

It is strange that this aspect of the question so obvious has so fav 
escaped the notice of Pali scholars. Even Coomaraswamy wrote in 
1916 in explaining “Anatta”, “there exists no changeless entity in 
anything, and above all, no ‘eternal soul’ in man,”® and yet he 

3 It is so taken also in'Sanskrit Buddhism —Systems of Buddhist Thought% 
p. 24f. 

4 It is interesting to note that there is a solitaiy instance of a variant 
reading— ‘'vinnanra anattaih” in Majjhima I, p. 549- 

5 Buddha and the Gosfel of Buddhism, p. 198 , 
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added la*;er on “the coining of the term anatta to imply absence 
of a perduring individual '.y is a triumph of ingenuity”.® 

That the translation of the word “Anatta” as “soul-lcss” is 
incorrect been les clear when the word “Atta” is used without the 
negative prefix “an” — e.g., “sahkhare parato disva na ca Attato” 
which means “looking upon things as foreign and not as one’s own 
Self”. The word “Atta” simply means “Self”; it cannot be made 
to mean “having a self or soul”. How then can the negative 
“Ai'atta” occurring in such contexts mean “not having a self”.? It 
can only mean “not Self”. 

Moreover, where the positive term “Atta” actually occurs side by 
side with “Anatta” in the Canon, the meaning of “Anatta” becomes 
further clear. The sentence “Anattasambhutu. dhamma kuto Atta 
bhavissati”? means “how can the states that are the product of non- 

Self be the Self?” Again, “Cakkhu Atta yo vadeyya iti cakkhum 

Anatta”'- cannot but be translated as “he who should say that the eye 

is the Self the eye is not-Sclf”. If, however, it is translated as 

“the* eye is soul-less” it does not fit into the context. Then again, 
the sentence “yad Anatta taiii n’etaiii mama, n’eso’ham asmi, na me’so 
Atta” can only be translated as “that which is not-Sclf 
that is ‘this is not mine, I am not this, this is not my Self”. In the 
Anattalakkhana Sutta too “Atta” and “Anatta” are found used 
together — “Rupam bhikkhave Anatta”(0 monks, the body is not-Sclf)... 
...rupan ca h'idarii bhikkhave Atta abhavissa (if, O monks, the body 
were the Self). The same is the case with the other factors vedana, 
sanna etc. Here “rupam Anatta” cannot be translated in any other way 
except as “the body is not-Self”; it cannot be translated as “the body 
is self-less”. If the word “Anatta” cannot be rendered in any other 
sense in the above contexts, how can it be otherwise rendered in other 
pLices? We cannot give a double translation according to our pleasure, 
in some places as “non-Self” and in others as “self-less”. But this has 
actually been done by the scholars. One cannot have it both ways. 
Although the title of the Anattalakkhana Sutta has been interpreted in 
both ways the word “Anatta” occurring in the text of the Sutta which 
explains the subject-matter has not been translated by any scholar as 


6 Ibid., 206, 


7 M. III. 282. 
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“soulless”. Jennings who translates “rupam bliikkhave Anatta” as 
“the material form, mendicant brothers, is not a permanent self” 
translates the title as “Discourse on the absence of signs of [permanent 
individual] Self”®, He also translates ‘‘sabbe dhamma Anatta” as “All 
things in nature are without permanent soul”.* It is surprising that 
Rhys Davids who rendered “rupam bliikkhave Anatta” in the body of 
the above Sutta as “O monks, body is not the “self”, should describe the 
Sutta as one “on the non-existence of the soul”.^“ With reference to 
the Sutta E. J. Thomas says “Buddha then preached to them on the 
non-existence of the soul. The soul (atman) which is denied is not 
the self of actual experience, but a theory of the permanent nature 
of the soul, a reality held to be behind all the physical phenomena.”^ ^ 
Dr. N. Dutt is also of opinion with regard to the Sutta that 
“Buddha denied the existence of “Atta”, i.e., of any permanent 
substance apart from the khandhas.’”^ U Ottama remarks that the 
Anattalakkhana Sutta “explains the most fundamental philosophical 
standpoint of Buddhism that there is no abiding permanent factor 
behind the phenomena either animate or inanimate known as the 
“Anatta theory.”'' These conclusions, however, are not warranted 
by the text which simply says that rupa is not the Self, vedana is not 
the Self etc. The Anattalakkhana Sutta is a much-misunderstood 
sermon. 

To come back to the interpretation of the word “Anatta” — if the 
word is taken as “soul-less” translation under certain contexts becomes 
odd. The sentence “Yo kho bliikkhave Anatta tatra vo chando 
pahatabbo,”" if translated by “you, monks, should give up your desire 
for that which is void of a permanent (individual) soul would mean by 
implication that you should not give up your desire for the soul ! — 
a position which is exasperating. How .again, should we translate 
“dukkhe Anattasahha” — as “no-soul sense in suffering” — which is a 

8 The V edanlic Buddhism of the Buddha, pp. .^2, 48. 

y Ibid., xliv. 

10 The Buddhist Birth Stories, p. 1 13. 

1 1 The Life of the Buddha, p. 42. 

12 The Early Alonastic Buddhism, p. 92. 

13 The Anatta-lakkhana Sutta published by the Mahabodhi Society, 
1 nttoduction. 

14 S, UI, 77. 
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meaningless expression; should it not rather be translated as “considering 
sufiEering as non-Sclf?” — the nature of Self being bliss? “Anatta” 
which means ‘‘non-Self” can never yield the meaning “without soul”. 
Non-Self prompts the query “what is Self”? but then what is the 
opposite of “soulless”?. 

From the translation of non-canonical literature too examples can 
be quoted to show that the word “Anatta” has been used sometimes 
as “non-Self” and sometimes as “selfless”. Prof. U Pe Mating Tin in 
his translation of the Visuddhimagga, for instance, translates “sahha 
sahkhare ca Anattato passanto” as “he who sees perceptions and com- 
plexes as self-less”;‘® “sayam ca assamikabhavato Anatta” as “not-self 
because it is under no master’”® and “Anattani Atta ti vipallasatii 
pajahati” as “abandons the perverted view that there is self in die 
selfless.”''- 

The rendering of “Anatta” by “soulless” has led to a search for the 
school or schools which believed in a soul in things and against which 
the Anatta doctrine is supposed to have been addressed. It is worthwhile 
repeating that according to the accepted sense of the term “anatta’' 
there is no immortal soul not only in man and other sentient creatures 
but also there is none in the objects of Nature. E. J. Thomas remarks 
“To what form of the Anatta theory the Buddhist canonical position 
was originally opposed is not clear. It might refer to some form of 
the Sahkhya or to the Jains’’.^® Jennings echoes the above opinion 
when he says with more confidence that Anatta “seems clearly to 
have been intended to deny the Jain doctrine of indestructible souls or 
spirits pervading all matter”. Of course, Jainism, unlike the .Sahkhya, 
believes in souls in every object, and the Buddhists also believe that 
these is no permanence in anything animate or inanimate; 
it is therefore, pssiblc that the anatta doctrine was directed against 
the Jains. It is however, difficult to accept the view that the Buddha 
should have cared to controvert a particular doctrine (the existence of souls) 
held by a school whose influence was quite limited, as it muse have 

15( The Path of Purity, 480. 

16 Ibid , p. 739. 
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been. Moreover, this particular doctrine of the Jains is nowhere clearly 
stated in the Pali canon; on the other hand the Majjhima Nikaya 
contains an account of the discomfiture at the hands of the Buddha 
suffered by one SaccaUa, a Jain who held that the body is the Self, 
feeling is the Self, etc.®** It is quite clear from what we have tried to 
establish that a search for a school against which the Anatta doctrine 

was directed, is bound to be futile. “Tesaiii appatilnrakatani 

bhiisitam sampajjati”. 

It was not any tenet, Brahmanical or otherwise that the Buddha 
sought to counter by his Anatta doctrine. He warned one and all 
not to regard the khandl as or a part thereof to be the Self. They are 
not-Self — an-Atta; they are the others (para) as in the sentence 
— sahkhare parato disva, na ca Attato. It is a failing of the 
human kind, and for that matter, of all sentient beings to 
regard the body or the mind or the body cum mind as the Self. The 
Self is the ‘1’ but the mind and body complex is nor the real ‘I’ or Self. 
When I say “I am healthy,” I identify the Self with iry body, when 
I say “I am worried,” I identify the Self with my mind. This identifi- 
cation is universal; it prevails among men and women, young 
and old; it prevailed in the past; it will prevail in the future 
and in all countries. The Atman forgetting its real nature 
believes itself to be the ego. Tho ego arises when the Self 
is identified with the khaiulhas. Ego and individual self arc more or less 
convertible terms. Of all the identifications, “I-am-the-body” idea 
(dehatma-buddhi) is the most widely prevalent. It is the distorting 
power of Avijja which does all this. It is those who have destroyed 
Avijja know their disembodied universal existence. 

The quest for the Self has been the quest of mankind in every 
country. ‘‘Know thyself” was the sentence inscribed on the ancient 
temples of Greece. In India too “Know thy self” — Atmanaih viddhi 
in Sanskrit and Attanam gaveseyyatha in Pali was the primal question 
that the philosophers tried to tackle. We can deny everything but not 
the self. Even those who deny the self imply its existence by their 
very denial. The question, however, is — what constitutes our self? The 
Buddha repeatedly said that the five khandhas which sum up all th$ 
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phenomena, mental and physical are not-SclE — Anatta. I£ a 
man were to collect the faggots in the Jetavana grove and set 
them on fire, it would be absurd if we should say that he is col- 
lecting us and setting us on fire, similarly the khandhas we are made 
of are not us; we are not they.“^ When Mithila was burning Janaka 
declared “nothing of me was burnt” — Mithilayarii dayhamanaya, na 
me kinci adayhatha.®^ We take ourselves to be what we are not. 
An oft-repeated expression of the Buddha is “an unregencrate 
man views body, feeling etc. as the Self or the Self as 
consisting of body, feeling etc. or body, feeling etc. in the Self, 
or the Self in body, feeling etc.*’ — this is the famous Sakkayaditthi, 
the so-called “theory of soul” which really is viewing the non-Self as 
Self. Sahkaracarya observed, in the same W'ay “give up 
the idea of Self in the non-Self” which is quoted below. 
The Buddha advised us to give up chat which is not ours — yam na 
tumhakaiii tarn pajahatha, and what docs not belong to us? — the five 
khandhas. How can we understand the passage without the Self 
being understood? There is a profound truth regarding us which the 
Buddha meant to convey by these words. 

Different conceptions of what constitutes the Self prevailed, 
ranging from the crude body-am-I idea to the self in the highest 
stage of formless meditation — the sphere of rcithcr-pcrccption-nor-non- 
perception. See, for instance, the Brahrnafdla Suita pages 34 to 38. 
All these were not the Self — Anatta. In the Cbdndogya^'' and the 
Taittlriya U panisads^' both ol which are pre-Buddhistic, progressive 
definitions of what constituted the Self accordins; to Indra and Bhiirii 
respectively arc described. Sahkaracarya in his commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra I also gives a list of the different conceptions of the Self. 
What many of the philosophers regarded as Atta, the Buddha con- 
sidered to be Anatta. 

The negative is the only valid way of describing the Atman. In 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad the Atman is described as “not 

21 M. I. 300. 22 Jac. VI, 54. 

23 M. I. i4of. These faiiDas ami frcqiuntly occiuriiig words arc inter- 
preted by taking the word “Atta” to incur (according to their wont) the iiulivi- 
.diial self but the meaning is not clear if the word is not used as univcrsal Sclf. 

24 ym. 7-12. *5’ III. ,.6. 
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this, not that” (ncti, netyayam Atnia). Sahkaracarya too said 
“I am not the body, nor the 1-sense, nor the vital principle 
etc.”^® “All phenomena are not-Sclf. With regard to the khandhas, 
the Buddha announced “this is not mine, this I am not, 
this is not my Self”. All description being description of qualities, that 
which is devoid of qualities can only be denoted by negatives, but 
that does not make Reality a negation. 

When the Buddha asked a band of aristocratic youngmen 
(bhaddavaggiyas) whetlur it was not better to divert their search from a 
missing woman to the Self, he used the singular number. In fact 
Atta is always used in the singular number except in grammatical 
declension. That which is one appears as many. There are no selves 
but Self. The pure Atta has been imprisoned in a body, (and this we 
are accustomed to regard as not only a natural but also a desirable state). 
On account of Avijja that which is universal appears as particular, that 
which is free as bound, that which is eternal as temporal, that which 
is infinite as finite, that which is unconditioned as conditioned. 
It is remarkable that the Buddha taught the abovementioned young 
men the path leading to Nirvana. The seaich for the Self is the 
same as the quest of Nirvana. 

The Pali canon also speaks of the Big Self — Mahatta and the 
little self — appatuma."' The difference between the Big Self and the 
small self is really one between the true Self and the false self. Are 
there then two selves — the false which is the ego and the real Self? 
No, there is only one Self which appears as many due to primal 
ignorance. The many selves arc false and ficticious. They have no 
existence of their own. The ego-self is a fraud. Enquiry reveals its 
falsity and the reality of the universal Self, The obvious is not 
necessarily the real. 

The univeisal Self is utterly different from the individual self. It 
is limitless. It is the tine nature of all men and beings (sarvabhutan- 
taratma). This Self pervades all creation. It is indivisible. This 
universal Self is the real self of man. There is no personal distinction 


26 Atmasdthii'X. See also his D,is,isIokl I tind Tattvopitdesa, 9. 

27 S. 140. and A 1 , 249. Sec Yamakami’s ‘‘Systems of Buddhist Thought 
p. 2w|f, for “Mahatni an” and '‘hinatnian”. 
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between I, you, and he stemming from it. There is not one shred of 
individuality, no subject-object relationship whatever in the Self. 
The difference in selves is superficial. The Self that remains after the 
ego is destroyed is the univcrscl Self. Tlie Atman “is neither born, nor 
docs it die.”^* The same epithets are used for Nirvana.'* The epithets 
being the same the Reality of which these arc the epithets must 
necessarily be the same. Names arc labels which arc attached to that 
which is nameless. 

Historically speaking, the word “Anatman” is seldom found in pre- 
Buddhist literature. A probable reason was that that which the 
other teachers regarded as Atta was not so, at least so far as the Buddha 
was acquainted with the views of the contemporary philosophers as 
recorded, for instance, in the Brahmajiila Sutta. The references in the 
Vcdic literature to Anatta are found in the Satapatha Brahmana — 
anatma hi martyah.*'’ — that which is subject to death is not-Self. The 
Taittlriya Safnhita too refers to the word.®^ In the post-Vedic litera- 
ture the Bhagavad Gita contains the word in VI. 6. In the Vedanta litera- 
ture the term is frequently met with. Never in the V'edanta the word 
has been used as “without a soul”. Sahkaracarya wrote a work entitled 
“Anatmasrivigarhanaprakarana” and also another book “Atmanatmavi- 
veka” by name. ’Some of his references to “Anatman” are given 
here — Visvam avyaktaparyantam idam hyanatma — this Universe 
up to the unmanifested is non-Self.*' Atmanatmavivekah kartavyo 
bandhamukt.aye vidusa** — to remove bondage the wiseman should 
discriminate between the Self and the non-Self. Atmanyanatmamatim 
jahi*‘ — relinquish the idea of Self in the non-Self. Na catmayam 
Anatma syad Anatmayam na ca Atmakah*'' — this Self cannot become 
non-Self, and this non-Self cannot become the Self. Atmanam api 
drstva tvam tyaja Anatman im adarat*® — (as a wise man who sees both 
poison and nectar even so) seeing the Self you discard with care the 

28 Katha Upanisad. Aj.i, unborn, ajar.a, undecaying, amara, immortal, 
amrtyu, deathless, abhaya, fearless are some of the epithets of Atman given in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IV. 25. 

29 See the Ariyapariyesana S, M. I. i6if. See also the Gita II. 20, 

30 II. 2, 3. 31 VII. 12. 36. 

32 VivekacHdamani, 119. 33 Ibid., 1^2. 

34 Ibid., 269. 

35 Advaitdnubhuti, 29. 36 Atmaprakaiika, 13. 
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non-Self. Anatmanyatmadlur bandliascannaso moksa ucyatc®^ — bon- 
dage consists in regarding the non-Self as Self, and its destruction is 
known as Liberation. Drsyatia sarvain Anatma syat®* all things per- 
ceived are non-Self, Atmanatmavicarah kartavyah®® — one should 
discriminate between the Self and the non-Self. The Anatman is 
defined as anrta — false, jada — inert and duhkha — suffering in the same 
book.'*'® It seems that the word used by the Buddha was appropriated 
by the Vedantists. 

The above examples from Sanskrit make the meaning of the word 
Anatta abundantly clear. Buddhaghosa defines Anatta as that which 
is characterised by the denial of soul (attapatikkhepato— 

He always uses the word Atta in the sencse of a 
permanent individual soul. Absence of control is a characteristic of 
Anatta (avasavattanakaro Anattalakkhanam — ibid., 6^0); it is that which 
is under no master (assamiko — ibid.^ 612); which cannot be brought 
under order (avidheyya — ibid., 479) and that which is without essence 
(asara). Buddhaghosha uses the adjective asara (essenceless) in 
explaining the Anattalakkhana Sutta (...idampi Anatta asaratthena — 
ibid., 613). In what sense is it asura? On account of the absence of 
soul-essence in the Atta conceived as a controller, doer, percipient and 
self-willed (asaratthenati atta nivasi, karako, vedako, sayamvasi ti evatii 
parikappitassa atta-sarassa abhavena — ibid., 610). 

The meaning of Anatta was quite clear to the audience the 
Buddha addressed yet He sometimes chose to make the meaning 
clearer by means of similes of which one was absence of control 
(vasa) that is characteristic of Anatta (Vattati te tasmim rupe vaso — 
evaih me rupaih hotu, evaih me rupaih ma ahosi ? — M. I. 230). 
Buddhaghosha took up the simile. The ultimate Reality described 
as Atman is our very own, and so we have perfect control over it, 
just as, on the contrary, we have none over the khandhas which cons- 
titute Anatta. The simile, however, must not be pushed beyond the 
point that Anatta being foreign to us is beyond our control. Atta 
is not a thing that we can fashion it in any way we like. The 


37 Ajnanabodhini, 158 . 

38 AtmthuUmaviveka, I. 
40 Ibid., 1 18 . 


39 Ibid., 6 i. 
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Patisambhida {p. -^y) snys "Ansitia asarattliena.” Biuidhagliosha too 
defines Anatta as asiira. The ultimate Reality, Atman is meant here. 
That is the vastu; all else is avastu. 

It looks as though, as a result of avoiding the use of Alta in the 
correct sense which is clear, the necessity of emphasising the charac- 
teristics arose, and the word came to be interpreted and understood 
more and more in terms of sata, vasa etc. and, all the time they had 
at the back of their mind the concept of the immortal jiva. Atta 
itself never means sara or VcYsa. 

Mabayana too bad developed the no-soul idea. Beside sarvam 
anityam and sarvam duhkham they have the formula sarvam anatmam 
(All is “without soul ”, “lacking a self”). This is significantly 
different from its Pali ecjuivalent sabbam Anatta (on the analogy of 
rupam Anatta). And they coined the term nairatmya to denote 
absence of soul. The word niratma, however, occurs frequently in 
the Maitft Upanisad, as pointed out by Mrs. Rhys Davids (Sakya, 
378). Nairatmya is of two kinds — pudgala nairatmya (no soul in 
man) and dharm.a-nalratmya (no soul in things). 

Buddhaghosha observes in the Visuddhimagga (p.628) that Anatta 
IS held to be Atta (Anatta pana Att.a ti galnta (?). The Buddha had 
contrasted Atman, the Reality with Aniitman n.lmarupa, but Buddh.a- 
ghosha instead, contrasts Atta t.iking it to mean Jiva conceived as a 
permanant entity with Anatta which does not share the characteristics 
of such a soul. The sense is distorted and unclear. Buddhaghosha 
gave a lead in the interpretation (rather misinterpretation) which was 
followed by later writers including modern authors. Anatt.a ti attana, 
jivena, puggalcna rahito — so says the Commentary on the Kathavatthn 
(J. P. T. S., i88q, p. 33) . A modern author translates lupam anatta 
as material form is not “a permanent self” as quoted above. A contrast 
with sassatajiva is not involved here. It is not to be taken as repudia- 
tion of sassatavcida. 

This change in the shift of the meaning of Atta from the Univer- 
sal to the particular is a remarkable development of Buddhist thought. 
As a result the distinction that the Buddha had made between Atman 
the sole Reality and Anatta theTalse, was lost sight of, and atta being 
taken as immortal individual soul, Buddhist thought eventually tended 
towards neglect and even denial of a transcending Reality. The 
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study of the development of Buddhist philosophy is no doubt inter- 
esting but we arc here concerned with what the Buddha had actually 
taught. The nairatmya idea is not to be found in the utterances of the 
Buddha which alone arc authoritative. We are apt to interpret the 
teaching of the Buddha in terms of later development of ideas, This is 
the wrong way of trying to understand Him. 

It may be argued that the Buddhists used the word in 
the sense of “without a soul” even though it is grammatically 
open to objection. But words convey ideas, and then the ideal too 
would automatically change from one of preaching of the Absolute that 
is the Atman to that of preaching the doctrine whether there is or is 
not the immortal soul in man and Nature, which is an utterly different 
proposition. The change of connotation would involve a corresponding 
change in the quest of life. 

The fact that there is no permanent substance in physical 
states is amply indicated by the words nijjiva” — lifeless (rather 
than “soulless^’), “nissatta” — unsubstantial (rather than “not a 
sentient being”), and the use of the word ‘‘Anatta” in this sense is wrong. 
Moreover^ the adjective “anicca” conveys the idea that there is no per- 
manence in phenomena. Impermanence connotes lack of substance. The 
distaste for atta was possibly the reason for the kind of interpretation 
put upon the word “Anatta” despite the anomalies involved in doing 
so. We do not know how the distaste grew. It is possible that as 
Buddhism spread people who firmly believed in a soul were converted 
and hence emphasis was laid on the point. 

It is remarkable that the difference between “not-Self” and 
‘'selfless” docs not worry the scholars, as pointed out above. The one 
is naively changed into the other without a feeling of compunction. 
Reason demands a uniformity of interpretation one way or the other, 
but here there is only one way. Scholarship is not to be swayed 
by preconceived ideas or tradition, however ancient. 

The fact is that opposition to the doctrine of Atman is due to a 
misunderstanding of the implications of the term. The word “Atman” 
means the universal Self and not the individual self. There is only 
one Seif common to all, and the different selves arise due to wrong 
identification of the Self with the non-Self. The individual self is not 
the real Self. The Buddha’s criticism is directed against the wrongly 
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conceived Atta and not against the Atman in the truest sense. The 
wrong conception arises when the individual self is regarded as the 
real Self. The ego is not the Self but passes itself off for the Self. The 
ego separates us from our real Self. The Buddha’s attitude towards a 
wrong conception of the Atman is being used against the reality of the 
Atman. That wrong views regarding the Atman were held to represent 
the real Self, was the Buddha’s objection. So long as primary ignorance 
persists so long the individual selves also exist. There is no ego for 
the Arahat; for us, however, it is real. Anatta acquires a meaning 
only with reference to Atta, just as darkness does with reference to 
light. The negative invariably indicates the positive, the shadow 
the archetype. If we say — this is not gold, that is not gold, wc do not 
mean that there is no gold. When the Buddha said in respect of the 
five khandhas “this is not mine, this I am not, this is not my Self’’, 
the question automatically arises “what is mine, who am I and what 
is my Self?” The band of five disciples understood that what is left 
after the khandhas are completely eliminated is that of which it could 
be truly said “this is mine, this am I and this is my Self.” Surely 
Anicca, Dukkha and Anatta involve the existence and reality of their 
opposites. “It there is not the Unborn, how is escape possible from 
that which is subject to birth”*’. The opposites of Anicca and Dukkha — 
Nitya and Sukha are mentioned as epithets of the Reality in Sanskrit**. 
In Pali, however, instead of nicca the adjective “dhuva”, “accuta” 
arc found as designations of Nirvana. Primal ignorance may make us 
regard any state as nicca. Compare in this connection the bragging 
of Baka, a Brahma god who regarded his impermanent state to be 
permanent, and his wrong notion was knocked out by the Buddha.** 
A potent reason for avoiding the use of the adjective nicca to denote 
the Atman was that the word “nicca” was much associated 
by the Eternalists with the concept of a permanent individual self, and 
so the word was naturally avoided to designate the ultimate Reality. 

41 Vdam ll. 20; Patalig,amiya Vagga, 3. 

Cp. the epithets of the universal Self mentioned in the Giia ; unborn 
(aja), permanent (nitya) and eternal (sasvata). 

43 M. 1 . Brahmanimantanika S. “idam saccam idarii dhuvam idath 
sassatam idam kevalam idam acavanadhammarh”. 
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It is significant that . nibbana is described at least in one 
place as nicca (Patisambhidamagga I, 238.) Nibbana is, of course, 
also described as sukha."^^ In regard to Anatta its opposite is also 
necessarily indicated; there is no escape from this. If the 
meaning of “Anatta” is twisted, what would be the positive state 
to which the word would refer? — that which is devoid of individual 
soul would have as its opposite that which has such a soul (as indicated 
before). Moreover, unless the positive is assumed how can we explain, 
for instance, the parting advice of the Buddha exhorting us to take re- 
fuge in the Self (Attasarana) — this is interpreted as the Buddha’s exhorta- 
tion to be self-reliant. Did the Buddha ask us to take refuge in the 
individual self which is unreal, illusory and non-existent as it verily is? 
Of what avail is catching at a straw, taking refuge in a falsity? 
Mr. Murty, however, thinks tliat the empirical self is here denoted 
{The Philosophy of R^idhakrishnan, p. 574 )* cannot have it both 

ways — deny on the one hand that there is an individual self and on the 
other make it our refuge. Much of our estimate of Buddhism is 
vitiated by an inherent contradiction. It would not have been 
necessary to labour the point which is so obvious but for the 
fact that many people have no idea of the complexities of 
“Atta” by which they invariably mean the individual soul in which 
the soul-theorists of different categories believe. According to the 
testinony of the sages Atman is Brahman, the Absolute of Philosophy. 

Should the accepted interpretation be Justified simply because it 
makes a distinction between Brahmanism and Buddhism? It looks as 
if a distinction must be made somehow between the two systems of 
thought, and so a distinction has been made on the basis of the inter- 
pretation of the Anatta doctrine. But the ultimate Truth is one, and the 
Truth discovered by the Upanisadic sages cannot be different from 
what the Buddha had discovered, and for that matter any sage (not 
saint) to whatever country he may belong. It is out of the question 
that the Buddha borrowed from the Brahmins. The same Truth 
was discovered by the Buddha independently, and the expressions were 
similar because of common environment* There is a remarkable 
similarity between the two peaks— the orthodox (non-dual) Vedanta and 
heterodox Buddhism. Spiritual truths arc not different ffom scientific 


44 Nibb&naih paramaih sukhaih. 
IHQ., MARCH, 1955 
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truths in that they hold good in all countries and for all times. Even 
other teachers separated in time and space have spoken, though in a 
different way of the same ultimate Truth. Christ said rather para» 
doxically “Whosoever shall seek to save his life shall lose it; and 
whosoever shall lose his life shall preserve it.”'*' The ego 
must be destroyed before the reality of the egoless state can be 
attained. Research info comparative religion has established this fact 
that there is a transcending Reality which is expressed in different 
ways in different faiths according to the difference in historical 
processes. There is no room for proclaiming a new Truth. The for- 
mulation of the Truth may be different— that is ail. The sages have 
all gone beyond the range and power of primal ignorance and arrived 
at the stipreme Truth, and therefore, their description of Reality 
agrees in fundamentals, but the ideas in which that Reality is for- 
mulated and the language in which those ideas arc couched must 
necessarily differ. On the other hand, chose who have not been able 
to cut the Gordian knot of the Heart (hrdayagranthi) arrive at different 
conclusions about the Truth, for they take namarupa to be real, 
moving as they do, within the orbit of Avijja. It would be amusing 
should anybody suggest that the highest Reality is Brahman and not 
Nibbana. Brahman is equated with Atman in the Upanisadsd^' and in 
the Bhagavad Gita the two terms Brahman and Nirvana are combined. 
Things which are equal to the same thing are equal to one another. 
Therefore, Brahman is not other than Nirvana. The highest Reality 
is one but sages give different names to it.‘® That docs not make the 
Reality different. Nor is the Reality affected by our interpretation 
thereof. Imperfect interpretation does not make the Reality less real.^* 
Finally, as regards the bearing of the doctrine of Anatta on 
Liberation — the Anattalakkhana Sutta which is found repeated again 
and again in the Canon gives us the secret of Deliverance. The bonds 
are first described — the assumption that the khandhas constitute our 
Self, and release from bondage is only possible by dc'identifying 

45 St. Luke 17.33. 4 ® “Ayamatraa Bralinia. 

47 72 . (Biahniaiiirvana). 

48 Ekam sat, vipra bahuclha vaclantt 

49 ‘^Truth is one, there is no second’* Sfittanlpata, 848 (Ekaih hi 
saccarii,, na dutiyam atthi). 
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the Self from the non-Self. When each of the non-Self khandhas is 
realised as “this is not mine, this I am not, this is not my Self” — 
n’etath mama, n'eso* ham asmi, na me’so Atta— Indifference to it 
automatically grows; indifference leads to dispassion, and dispassion 
results in deliverance— nibbindati, nibbida virajjati, viiaga vimuccati. 
Thus did the band of five disciples attain Liberation. This is the 
sequel to the Anatta Lakkhana Sutta. We can here compare the words 
of Sankaracharya quoted above “to remove bondage the wise man 
should discriminate between the Self and the non-Self.” The non-dual 
Vedanta diagnoses the cause of bondage in the same way and pre- 
scribes the same method of release from it. Truth being the same, the 
process of realising it must also be the same, at least it is the same 
in both Buddhism and the non-du.il Vedanta. Now if “Anatta” is 
taken to mean “soulless” what would be the nature of the bonds 
that bind us and the means to break them? Bondage, then, would 
consist in the wrong view that there is a permanent substance in 
everything, psychical or physical, and emancipation therefrom would 
lead to Liberation. Would the knowledge that there is no permanent 
soul in things and beings lead to indifference, and ultimately to 
Liberation? But where is the canonical support tor such an assumption? 

There is no parallel in the history of Philosophy to this confusion 
based on the misunderstanding of a single word (An.rtta) that gave 
a turn to the teaching of a Religion which was not intended by 
its founder. The word Anattii has been used in violation of its 
intention. The Buddha did not deny the reality of the Atman but 
pointed out that it was wrongly identified — what was not Atman 
was mistaken for Atman. 


R. P. Chowdhury 
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The Rise and Growth of Buddhism in Andhra 

i 

Buddhism entered the Andhra area at a very early time. Most of 
the centres of Buddhist interest are at present to be found in the Guntur 
and Krishna districts, though there are a few at other places also. On 
both sides of the Krishna river we get the places Bhattiprolu, Srlkaku- 
lam, Amaravati, Dhanyakataka, Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayyapeta, 
Bezawada and the like. In the interior, near Bhattiprolu we have 
Cherukupalli with a mound, Chandolu (formerly Nandavolu, Dhanada- 
volu, Dhanadapuri and Nandapuri), and Buddam (or Buddhapuri). 
Most of these places are connected with one another by die river. 
Some places of Buddhist interest are also to be found in the Telugu 
speaking areas of the Hyderabad state. But when was Buddhism 
introduced into that part of the country ? 

I. During Buddha's time 

First we note certain facts referrinij to the time of the Buddha. 
During the six years of his struggle Gotama had with him certain 
companions, to whom he gave his first sermon after his enlightenment. 
In the names of these original followers we have strange names like 
Kondanna, Bappa and Bhaddiya.* Here at least the name of Kondanna 
is most familiar till this day in the Andhra area. This cannot be a 
sheer accident. 

The Naga king Mucalinda was one of the few first persons to meet 
the Buddha after his enlightenment.^ These Nagas are associated 
with the sea and are said to be living in forests and in a hilly country 
The Nagas are located at a variety of places. The Gandavyuha tells 
us that ManjusrI lived in the extensive forest at Dhanyakataka and 
that he converted there many Nagas to the Buddhist faith; and this is 
corroborated by the Saddharmapundarlka*. Nagarjuna was supposed 
to have brought the Mahayana Sutras from the Nagas. Here we have 

1 Majjhima Nikaya, 26th Sutta . 

2 See 5 Z?£,, 21. pp. 80, 1 19. 3 Jataka, III. 82, V. 2 

Chapters 1 1 and 1 3 
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two lines oE approach to determine the exact place of the Nagas 
referred to here. The first refers to the mention of Mucilipatana in 
the Mahavaip,sa.® It is the same as the modern Masulipatam, and it 
suggests that the place got that name from Mucalinda Naga and his 
dynasty. Padmasambhava proceeds to the Asura cave where he learns 
that the Paramitas were hidden in the realm of the Nagas, in Urgyan.® 
In the life of Padmasambhava we read that Dhanykataka was in the 
northwestern corner of the country of Urgyan.^ Yuan Chwang refers 
to the Asura palace as being not far from the south side of Dhan? 
yakataka.®' 

Our second line of approach is from the word Naga, which in the 
language of the times was Naya, as can be seen from names like 
Nayajjuna and Nayanika. The word Naya with the Telugu nomina- 
tive suffix ‘ du’ gives us Nayadu and its variants Nidu, Nedu, Nayudu. 
and Naiclu. This is the name by which a certain community in 
Andhra styles itself till this day. In this community particularly 
names having Naga as a part are still frequent. It is a strong and 
powerful community in and around Masulipatam, and it has its 
branches elsewhere also. These considerations compel us to locate 
Mucalinda Naga and his dynasty in and around Masulipatam which 
is not far away from Bhattiprolu. Mucalinda Naga of this area was 
one of the few that met the Buddha after his enlightenment. 

In the Andhaka territory, says the commentary on the Sutta 
Nipaca, there are Assaka and Mulaka® There are Brahmanas m 
Andhra calling themselves Mulaka-nati, belonging to the Nadu or 
Mandala called Mulaka. This is the area comprising the south-east part 
of the present Hyderabad state with certain parts of Rayalasima. 
Godavari was said to flow through Assaka^" and Mulaka. At the time 
of the Buddha, Assaka was ruled by the father of Prince Sujata. The 
capital of Assaka was given as Potala, with its variants Potana, 
Potalaka, Podana, and so on. This name has now become Bodana 
and then Bodhan. The Vimanavatthu commentary has the story of 

5 Chapter 36, p, 144 

6 Evans-Wentz; The Tibetan Book of Great Liberation, pp. 123-129 

7 Ibid., p. io5 ,8 Watters, II. 215 

9 Sutta-NipSta, verse 977 

10 Dit>ha Nikdya, Mali^-Govinda Suttanta 
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an Assaka king who was ordained by Maha-Katyayana.^ - This 
Maha-Katyayana was one o£ the foremost of Buddha’s disciples. That 
the Buddha sent this important disciple to a part of the Andhra is 
enough to justify the close relationship between the founder of the 
new religion and the Andhra area. 

Amaravati and Dhanyakataka also have been in direct touch with 
the Buddha. One of the previous births of the Buddha was placed 
in Amaravati.** According to a Tibetan tradition we hear that 
Sakyamuni promulgated the Kalacakra system in Dhanyakataka**. 
We have earlier noted that according to the life of Padmasambhava 
written by his disciple the Buddha was born as Padmasambhava in 
Dhanyakataka to propound the Tantric Buddhism.**' The Vajrayana 
thinkers tell us that the Buddha turned the third wheel of the Law 
at Dhanyakataka sixteen years after his enlightenment,** These 
traditional accounts cannot be brushed aside as fictions, though the 
available Pali canon may not mention these activities of the Buddha. 

One more evidence comes from the inscriptions obtained at 
Bhattiprolu.*® Judging from the script and other factors the late 
V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar has concluded that these inscriptions 
are definitely pre-Mauryan**. The first inscription speaks of the 
preparation of a casket and of a box of crystal to deposit some 
relics of the Buddha. Inscriptions 3, 5, 6, 8 and 9 speak of the 
various village communities and nigamas that have offered caskets, 
boxes of crystal and boxes of stone. The tenth tells us that even the 
women of Nandapura (modern Chandolu, near Bhattiprolu) and the 
sramaneras from Suvanamaha participated in this enterprise in memory 
of the Buddha who has departed. Why should even these women 
participate in this great task? They should evidently be Buddhists. 
But this alone will not explain all this eagerness and enthusiasm. 
These inscriptions clearly reveal that these preparations were made 
immediately after the nirvana of the Buddha. And the enthusiasm 

II See pp. 259 fE 12 DhammapaJa Auhakatha, I, 83 

13 See Sir Charles Eliot : Hinduism and Buddhism, HI. ^86 

14 See Evans-W.entz : The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation, p. 105 

15 H/slory 0/ by Hbrug-pa-dma-clkar-po, pp. 14b- 15a refcrrcdi 
to by Mr. R. Sankrityayana in his Introduction to Vigraha-V yavartanh 

16 Epigraphica Indica, II. 323 ffi. 

17 See his paper in the b. C. Law Volume. 
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of even the women can be explained only on the ground that they 
have seen the Buddha at least once in their life. And a couple of 
miles near this Nandapura we have a village Buddani (Buddhapuri), 
evidently named after the Buddha in memory of his visit to these 
areas. 


2 The Rise of the Mahdsahghikas 

In the second Buddhist congregation at Vaisali (c. 386 B. C,) 
the monks of Kausambi, Patheyya, Avanti, and other places came 
into conflict with those of Vaisali and Pataliputra. These Vajji- 
puttakas under the leadership of Mahadeva convened another council 
called Mahasahglti and claimed Mahakassapa as their earliest expoun- 
der. But we hear of one Purana Dakkhinagiri in the Cullavagga 
who refused to accept the Law at the first council, because he wanted 
to stick to the Dhamma and the Vinaya as he himself heard from 
the Master’®. It was a fact that there was a revolt. This revolt 
came from the Vajjipiittaka group which includes Iksakus. Earlier 
to the Satavahanas there were these Iksakus at Bhattiprolu, and later 
they moved to the area of Nagarjunakonda also. The later promi- 
nence of the Mahasahghikas in Andhra compels us to believe that 
the Iksakus who were among the Vajjiputtakas actually came 
from Andhra. 

The Mahasahghikas had also a saint called Sudarsana. They 
wrote a life of the Buddha in mixed Sanskrit; and this Mahavastu 
represents the symbolic revolt against the language employed by the 
sthaviras. As the Dipavamsa tells us, each sect with its rise changed 
the original texts, their arrangement, language and meaning’®. Even 
the Pratimoksa, says the Tibetan tradition, was written in a mixed 
dialect by the Mahasahghikas. These changes are possible only in 
the area where Sanskrit was considered to be comparatively easier and 
better fitted than Pali, because Pali was not the mother tongue there, 
because the Brahmanical writers were writing there in Sanskrir, and 
because these Brahmanical writers of that region did not care to 
learn Pali. These considerations point the source or birth-place of 
the Mahasahghika movement as lying outside the area where Pali was 
spoken or easily understood. 


,18 SeeXI. i. II 


19 Sec 5, 3a to 50. 
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Among the Mahasahghikas there is an important branch com- 
prising of the 5aila schools. According to Vasumitra the 5aila schools 
are Caitya saila, Apara saila and Uttara saila. The Kathavatthu 
renders them as Caityaka, Aparasaila, and Uttarapathaka. The 
Uttarasaila has become Uttarapathaka, and an erroneous interpretation 
has crept in. They have nothing to do with northern India. The 
Saila schools comprising of Piirvasaila, Aparasaila, Uttarasaila, 
Caityaka and Lokottaravadins are collectively treated as Andhakas, 
Andhras, among the Mahasahghikas. The inscriptions at Nagarjuna- 
konda and Amaravati along with Yuan Chwang’s statements place 
the Purvasaila and Aparasaila at Dhanyakataka. The Mahacaitya 
at Nagarjunakonda was the place of the Caityakas. The other 
two are to be sought in Nagarjunakonda area and in places 
near it. 

Some of the tenets of the Mahasahghikas are available in the 
inscriptions at Nagarjunakonda. Here we find that the Buddha is 
not only “jita-raga-dvesa-moha”, but we find “samma sambuddhasa 
dhatuvara parigahitasa maha cetiya”. Here is a reference to the 
dharma-dhatu. The donors held that the merits of ordinary actions 
are transferrable, and that they long for the nirvanasampada not for 

themselves only. Words like “gahapati putasa dusakasa reveal 

that even householders belonged to the Aryasahgha. The extension of 
membership to householders is an important element in the Maha- 
sahghika ideology, and it ultimately led to the composition of Vimala- 
kirti-sutra. These schools not only had the Digha and Majjhima- 
nikayas, but had a Matrika of their own. This Matrika covers Vinaya 
and Abhidharma; and Yuan Chwang tells us that they had an Abhi- 
dharma-Pitaka of their own. 

From Vasumitra and from the Kathavatthu we learn a good 
deal about the doctrines of the Andhra Mahasahghikas. Only we 
should not regard the faulty Uttarapathakas of Kathavatthu as north 
Indian Mahasahghikas. They are a branch of the Andhra Maha- 
sahghikas. The Andhaka view that the Buddha’s actions are 
lokottara, and that the Buddhas have both ksaya-jnana and anutpada- 
jhana refers to the sambhogakaya. The Uttarasaillyas held that the 
Buddhas can have no karuna; and this is the basis of the conception 
of the Dharmakaya, of Sunyata. They also believed that even house- 
holders can become arhats. These and similar doctrines played a 
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considerable part in the evolution of Maliayana which has to be 
traced to the Andhakas. 

3. The Adahayana Texts 

Coining to the texts accepted as authoritative by the Mahayanist 
wc find that a great many of these texts actually originated at the 
hands of the Andhra Mahasahghikas. From various sources we 
gather that Nagarjuna brought from the dynasty of Mucalinda Naga 
the great texts like the Prajna-Paramitiis, the Avatamsaka and the 
Saddhanna Pundarlka; and that after Nagarjuna there were no fresh 
Mahayana texts. Wc have found that these Nagas were the inhabi- 
tants in and about modern Masulipatam. According to Taranatha, 
some of the sravakas actually attributed the composition of the 
Jsatasahasrika to Nagarjuna. The same Taranatha tells us that the 
Astasahasrika was composed after the time of Mahapadma Nanda. 
The Tibetan tradition admits that the 5 aila schools had a Prajiia- 
Piiramita in Prakrit. This Prakrit can only refer to the language 
spoken near and around Masulipatam and Dhanyakataka. Nagarjuna 
we can understand brought forth these texts written or compiled 
by the Nagas in their own language, and sanskritised them. In the 
Astasahasrika we actually read : “These Sutrantas, in which the 
six Paramitas are taught, will originate in Daksinapatha after the 
passing away of the Tathagata; from the south they will go 
(vartanyam) to the east and from the east to the north"^®. And 
Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt had to say: “Putting all these pieces of 
evidence together, wc may conclude' that Mahayana Buddhism 
originated about the first century B.C., in Andhra country where 
the Mahasahghikas had their centre; it became a recognised form of 
Buddhism at the time of Kanishka; and then it spread all over 
northern India in the first or second century A.D., to blossom into 
its full glory under the care of Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asahga and 
, Vasubandhu”®‘. 

The basic texts of Mahayana, it is now clear, originated in 
Andhra 5 aila schools. The Saddharinapundarlka and its 24th chapter 
entitled Avalokitesvara-Vikurvana-Nirdesa, Avatanisaka-sutra com- 
prising of the Gandavyuha and Dasabhumika, and the Paramitas have 

, 20 Sec pp. 225 ff- ^ 

21 The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 3^8, 

IHQ., MARCH, 1955 


to 
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come from the Nagas through Nagarjuna. The Vimalakirti-sutra, we 
have seen, is foreshadowed in the admission of the householders to 
the Aryasahgha at Nagarjunakonda. The Parinirvana-sutra is the 
logical outcome of the Andhaka emphasis on Bodhicitta. The 
Sukhavatl-vyuha-sutra with its faith in Amitabha, goes to the teacher 
of Nagarjuna who lived at Dhanyakataka as we will presently show. 
Here we have all the Mahayana texts except the Lahkavatara, which 
begins with Ravanadhyesana and which has MahjusrI as its 
interlocutor. The introduction of the scene in the south and presence 
of ManjusrI will take this text also to the same locality. 

The Bodhisattvas 

With the rise of the Mahasahghikas in Andhra there also arose 
a few Bodhisattvas, who were actually located in certain parts of the 
Andhra country. The vogue of the very presence of these Bodhisattvas 
was so great and compelling that a Brahmana left his home at 
Taksasil.1, according to the Bhimasena Jataka, and came to the Andhra 
country to gain practical experience for becoming a Bodhisattva. 

The first Bodhisattva is ManjusrI, who is treated as Kumara and 
Kumarabhuta. As Kumara he remained in the Saiva pantheon, and 
as Kumatl he became Bala, the original deity at Tirupathi and at the 
Durga temple on the Bezawada hill called Indraklla. In the 
Gandavyuha we learn that ManjusrI lives in a wide vana (forest) at 
M.ala-dhvaja-vyfiha-caitya lying to the east of Dhanyakataka"" In the 
Maradamana-sutra quoted in .the Prasannapada we hear of MaiijusrI 
coming to the Indraklla hill of Bezawada to kill Mara.“^ Having his 
permanent abode at the Mahavana of Dhanyakataka, ManjusrI came 
into prominence as a Bodhisattva, probably due to the labours of the 
Maha-vana-saillyas. Then as the Maradamana-sutra tells us, he 
moved to Bezawada; and the socalled image of Kanaka-Durga goes 
back to ManjusrI, who was credited with the conversion of the Nugas. 

22 "Dhanyakarasya maha nagarasya furveUa vicitra mala-dhvajavyiiham 
nama mahavana khamlam furva buddhadhyasUam tathagalddhis(hthitam. 

See also Saddharma, chapters 1 1 and 13 

23 Buddhist Text Society of India Edition, pp. 107-108: "Ata evoktatn 
arya Mdra-damana-sulre — 'Atha Mahjusrih Kumarabhiilah tasyam velayam 
tathd riipam samanvaharam samanvaharati sma. Yan mara fSpiyan Indraklla 
bandhana baddho dharani tara, 
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The next Bodhisattya is Amitabha whose worship goes back to 
Saraha, the teacher of Tahtric Nagarjuna. This Saraha or Rahulabhadra 
says Taranatha, “saw Amitabha in the land of Dhingkota and died 
with his face turned towards Sukhavatl”“‘ This Dhingkota is a 
corruption of Dharanikota, the later name of Dhanyakataka. In the 
life of Padmasambhava we read that when there was a famine in 
Dhanyakataka, Avalokitesvara appealed to Amitabha who thought of 
taking birth in the Dhanakataka lake. And from the heart of 
Amitabha there emerged a Vajra, of the Vajiayana school in all 
certainty.*’ The same Dhanyakataka gave both Amitabha and 
Sukhavatl, besides the Vajra which is held to be a technical term for 
Sunyata. Here is also the origin of the Sukhavatl- vyuha-sutra. 

The third Bodhisattva is Avalokitesvara whose connections with 
Dhanyakataka and Amitabha are apparent in the foregoing account. 
Avalokitesvara is the spiritual son or reflex of Amitabha. The Buddhist 
tradition connects Avalokitesvara with Potala or Potalaka. Yuan 
Chwang in his hurry placed it in Malakuta which too he did not see*®. 
That Potala was the capital of Assaka on Godavari, an Andhaka 
country, we have already seen. It has also been tentatively identified 
with modern Bodhan. This is the seat of Avalokitesvara. 

The fourth Bodhisattva is Samantabhadra who appears with his 
magnificent and sublime ten vows for the first time in the 
Avatanisaka, a text brought forth by Nagarjuna from the family of 
Mucalinda Naga. Tliese four Bodhisattvas constitute the front rank 
of the original Bodhisattvas that are introduced into the new canon 
by the Mahasahghikas of the Saila schools to revolutionise the old 

P. S. Sastri 

24 See Sir Charles Eliot: Hinduism and Duiicihism, III. 2ig. See also 
Schiefner’s Taranatha, pp. 93, 105, 303. 

25 See Evans-Wentz : Tibetan Book of Great Liberation, pp. 106-107. 

26 However Yuan Chwang admits with I-Tsing that Buddhism flourished 
in Samatata; and I-Tsing mentions the images of Avalokitesvara and the reading 
of the Paramitas in Samatata. (Sec Eliot: Hinduism and Buddhism, III, 
Samatau has variants Samanta and Samantamukha. The Ganda-vyuha clearly 
mentions Samantamukha or Samatata, and treats it as a city in Mulaka. We 
have to look for this city in the south-eastern parts of the present Hyderabad 
territory, which part was formerly the Mulakanadu. 




A note on ‘Sahaja-suhrt* 

(Prahodhacandrodayam).^ 

Prabodhacandrodyam, which, as is well-known, is an allegorical 
drama, written by Sri Krsna Misra depicting conflict in human mind 
between Viveka (conscience) and Mahamoha (delusion), was enacted 
in the presence of the Candella Kirtivarman, of whom we have records 
of the years 1075,^ logo^' and 1098A.D/ In its introductory portion 
certain facts are mentioned throwing light on the political condition of 
the country. Here the Siitradhara announces® that the play was 
ordered by Sri Gopala, described as a natural friend (sahaja-suhrt) of 
the Candella kinii Kirtivarman. It is also stated in this connection 
that Gopala acted as the saviour of the Candella kingdom at a time 
of great crisis and liberated it from the clutches of the Cedi prince 
Laksmikarna.® The precise meaning of the epithet ‘sahaja-suhrt’ used 
in this context should be investigated to ascertain the nature of 
relationship of Gopala with the Candella king Kirtivarman as well 
as his status in the Candella court. 

The available Candella records indicate that their fortune was at a 
low ebb before the .accession of Kirtivarman, due to the military 
successes of Kalacuri Laksmikarna. Bilhana, the court-poet of Calukya 
Somesvara I (i 044*68 A.D.) seems to have referred to this eclipse 
of the Candella power in his *Vikramankadevacatita\ where Karna 
has been described as ‘k.alah K.alanjara-giripater-yah’,’^ i.e., ‘death 
to the lords of the Kalanjara mountain.’ The eloquence of the Can- 
dclla records® testifies to the importance attached to the victory of 
the Candella king Kirtivarman over the Cedis. 

1 Nirnaya Sagar Press Etln. Bombay 1924. 

2 Darbat Santinatha image Insc. of V.S. 1132.(1075 A.D.). The name 
of the king, which was earlier read as Kirttidhara by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, 
has been recently read as Kirttivarman by Dr. D. C. Sircar in IHQ., vol. XXX, 
pp. 183-85. 

3 Noticed by Chakravarti in An. Rep. A.S.I., 19^6-37, p. 93. 

4 Indian Antiquary, vol, XVIII, pp. 237-39. 5 h 3 * (PP- 10-12), 

6 I. 9. (pp, 21-22). 7 Buhler’s Edn. XVIII. 93. 

8 Fragmentary Mahoba Insc {Epi. Ind., I, p. 217, V. 26) ; Ajaygadh. Rock 

Insc. of Viravarman (El., p. 327, 329, V. 3) ; Fragmentary Kalahjar Insc. 
(/, 4 Se., vol. XVII, 1848. p. 317). 
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The episode has also been related in the prologue of the drama, 
Frabodhacandrodayam. One cannot, however, fail to notice a serious 
discrepancy which exists between the account furnished by cpigraphic 
sources and the one contained in the drama. In the former the 
credit for defeating the Cedi ruler Karna has been given to Klrtivar- 
man, but in the drama both the Siitradhara^ and the state 

that it was 5ri Gopala who inflicted a crushing defeat on Laksinl- 
karna and re-installed the Candella prince Kirtivarnian on the throne. 
As the play was staged before Kirtivarnian, the reigning monarch, 
it may be presumed, as has been done by Dr. H. C. Ray,“ that the 
story given in the drama could not have offended the king as it was 
true. 

From the drama it appears that Sri Gopala was held in high 
esteem at the court of Kirtivarnian, particularly by the feudatory 
princes. The Siitradhdra says, “Adisto’smi sakala-samantacakra- 

cudaniani-niarici-mahjari-nirajita-carana-kamalena 5rimata 

Gopalena”.*^ This means that he was ordered to stage the drama by 
Sri Gopala on whose lotus-like feet were reflected the crest-jewels 
of the circle of the feudatory princes. 

This passage is veiy important. But it is found that it has not been 
correctly interpreted by some scholars. They have relied upon this 
passage in inferring that Gopala served as the Chief Samanta or 
feudatory under Kirtivarnian. The relevant portion of the text, which 
I have quoted, does not lend any support to this view, which is based 
on ‘sakala-samantacakra cudamani’ being taken as an epithet of 
Gopala. But it is not so, as it is a part of the compound, 
which includes ‘marici-nianjari-nirajita-caranakanialena’ used as an 
epithet of Gopala. It would be a mere guess if Gopala is taken 
as a Chief Samanta. There is no definite proof in support of this 
view in the passage quoted. It is noteworthy that the com- 
mentator Nandillagopa-prabhu in explaining ‘Srlmata Goptilcna’ 

9 I. 6 d“ 9. pp. 19, 21-22, 

10 1, 6.”...Krnnasenasaararii nininiahia Mahuniahanciieva khirasamudclam- 
asadita samaravijaalacchi/” (Sanskrit rendering— Karnascnasagaraiii nirmathya 
MadhuniJthancncva Ksirasaniudramasadita samara vijayalaksmih/). 

11 Dynnstic History of Northern India, vol. II, p. 697. f. n. 3. 

12 I. 3. .13 DHNl„ vol. II, p. 699. 
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applies the designation ‘rajan’ to him, — 'Srlmata mahanubhavena 
Gopalcna rajha.’^^ Hiiltzsch,*® and following him V. Smith,*® took 
Gopala to be a Brahmana General of Kirtivarman. It is not known 
why Hultzsch took him as belonging to the Brahmana caste. 

We may next refer to the information supplied by the drama with 
regard to Gopala’s activities. He was the main architect of the 
‘digvijaya’ of the ruler Kirtivarman. With sword as his only friend 
(asilatamatra-mitrena)**, — Gopala extirpated the enemies not sparing 
even the women, the aged and the children (yasya strl-bala-vrddhavadhi 
nidhanavidhau visruto’sau).*® With great passion he desired, as the 
SHtradhara says, to re-establish the sovereigns of the race of the Moon, 
dethroned by the lord of the Cedis, who has been compared to Rudra, 
the fire that destroyed all the royal families (yatah sakala-bhupala- 
kula-pralaya-kalagni-Rudrena Cedipatina samunnuilitahi Candranvaya- 
parthivanam prthivyam-adhipatyam sthirikartum ayamasya samram- 
bhah)*®. Gopala having overcome Karna caused the rise of the 
illustrious Kirtivarman, just as conscience overcoming delusion gives 
rise to knowledge.— -“Vivekeneva nirjitya Karnam-mohamivorjitam/j 
Sri Kirtivarmanrpater bodhasyevodayah krtah// 9 ”. Gopala having 
acted as the saviour of the Candella sovereignty, and having re-installed 
Kirtivarman there (samrajye Kirtivarma-narapati-tilako yena bhuyo’- 
bhyaseci//4.) is regarded by the author to be as great as Visnu, 
represented in the Man-lion (Nrsiiiiha), the primeval Boar (Maha- 
varaha) and Parasurama incarnations. 

These references taken together indicate that Gopala must have 
shown exceptional skill as a military leader or a general in organising 
the campaigns of Kirtivarman and winning victories for him. This 
is particularly supported by the passage in which Gopala’s part in 
Kirtivarman’s digvijaya is definitely mentioned. “Yatha khalvasya 
sahaja-suhrdo tajnah Sri Kirtivarma-devasya digvijaya vyapar-antarita 
parabrahmananda-rasair-asmabhih samunmllita-vividha-visaya-rasasv.ada- 
dusita-iv-ativahita divasah”.’^^ As this natural friend of king 
Kirtivarman was engaged in the ‘digvijaya-vyiipara’ of the king, the 

14 p. 12. f. n. 

16 Iiul. Ant. 1908. vol. XVin. 143. 

18 I. 7. p. 20. 

20 I. 9. (p. 12). 


15 E.I. vol. I. p. 220, 

i 7 I. 4. p. 15- 

19 I. 6, p. 19. 
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enjoyment of the supreme bliss was kept suspended, and the days 
were vitiated by various kinds of material pleasures.®^ Thus his 
important role in the victorious expeditions of the king is clearly 
indicated in the passage. 

Gopala’s services to the Candellas as Klrtivarman’s sahaja-suhrt 
cannot be over-estimated. We do not gain very much by simply 
taking this expression to mean a natural friend. It may be pointed 
out that the term ‘sahaja-suhrt’ or ‘sahaja-mitra’ has some special 
signiBcance in Hindu political philosophy. Kautilya applies the 
expression to denote the territory beyond that of the immediate 
neighbour, the latter being called an enemy (ari). “Bhumyekantaraih 
prakrti-mitrarii maca-pitrsambandham sahajaiii, dhana-jlvita-hetor- 
asritaiii krtrima-micraih”. (Kautilya Arthasastra^ Mandala yonih 
sastham adhikaranaiii, Samavyayamikaih prakaranarii.).” “He, whose 
friendship is derived from father to grand-father, and who is 
situated close to the territory of the immediate enemy of the conqueror, 
is a natural friend; while he, whose friendship is courted for self- 
maintenance is an acquired friend”. (Shamashastry’s edn,, p. 290 ). 
Mm. Ganapati 5astrl m commenting on this expression observes that, 
one kind of ‘sahaja-mitra’ is, as already stated, the friendly state 
situated beyond the immediate neighbour-state; “svabhumyeka- 
vyavahitam prakrtimitraiii ekaih sahaja-mitrani”.®* But there is 
apparent difficulty in accepting Gopala as an ally of the Sahaja- 
mitra-type as neither any royal title has been applied nor any specified 
territory assigned to him in the text. 

The other type of sahaja-mitra, mentioned by Kautilya, as explain- 
ed by Mm. 5astri, is represented by one’s cousins, sons of maternal 
uncles and paternal aunts. (Matula-paitrsvaseyadiruparii aparam 
sahaja-mitram)^^. In the 3isnpAavadhakavya^* also a similar expression 
has been used to explain the relationship between Sri Krsna and 


2 t The inference that Gopala himself became ‘visaya rasasvaclatlusita’ as 
found in DHNL, vol. II. p. 696, 11 . *4-15 is evidently unacceptable. 

22 Kauuliya Anhasastra. Gaiiapati Sastri’s edn. p. 233. 

23 Ibtd. 

24 Canto II. V. 36-37. Mallin 5 ,tha's commentary — ‘Saha jatah sahajah/, 
Ekasiriravayavatvat tatra sahajam mitrarh m 3 trsvase-picrsvaseyadi.* 
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III the circumstances it may not be wrong to presume that the 
expression ‘sahaja-suhrt’, as used in the Prabodhacandrodaya nataka, 
bears the meaning given to it by Kautilya, as commented on by Mm. 
G. Sastri. In that case Gopala may be taken to have been a cousin o£ 
king Kirtivarman. It was Gopala who organised the armies of the 
Sannnta chiefs and defeated the Cedi prince Kama, and it was he, who 
was mainly instrumental in reviving the Candella power. This was 
admitted by king Kirtivarman in permitting the drama to be 
staged in his own presence, and io is further proved by the 
interest he took in the performance of it, as mentioned by the 
SHtradhara in the passage: — “Rajhah Sri Kirtivarmanah purastad 
abhinctavyam bhavata/Asticasya bhupateh saparisadas-tad-avalokena 
kutrihalani'iti”/ /. i.e. The drama had been enacted before the king 
Kirtivarman who expressed particular curiosity in witnessing the show 
along with his courtiers. 

There is therefore no real discrepancy between the literary and 
inscriptional accounts, as both mention the restoration of Cancjclla 
power to have t.ikcn place during the time of Kirtivarman. The 
‘digvijaya, referred to by 5rl Krsna Misra, is also attributed by him to 
Kirtivarman. Krsna Misra’s drama only furnishes some necessary 
details about the leadership in the battle which resulted in the 
Candella victory. The leadership was in the hands of Gopala, 
Kirtivarman’s ‘sahaja-suhrt’ or cousin, who must have also made 
himself conspicuous by organising a confederacy of the Samantas of 
the Candella state. 

SisiR Kumar Mitra 


is 1. 4. pp. 13 14. 



Bhubaneswar Inscriptions of Ganga Narasimha I 

I. Lingaraja Temple Inscription of Year ^ 

The inscription under study, which is incised on a wall inside 
the Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneswar, Orissa, was originally noticed 
by Mano Mohan Chakravarti in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1903, p. 118. Chakravarti transcribed only the date 
portion of the record; but liis reading is wrong. About twenty years 
ago, I prepared a transcript of the inscription from an inked 
impression received from Pandit Binayak Misra. The transcript was 
published in Indian Culture, HI, p. 124-25, but it is full of misread- 
ings, so also Das’s transcript of the record in the Orissa Historical 
Research Journal, Vol. I, No, 

In this paper I am publishing my revised transcript of the 
inscription in question together with an analysis of its contents. 

The language of the inscription is Sanskrit prose. The style is 
ornate, e.g. the use of sasi-kala-sekhara-sirah-srotasuatl (lines 3-4) used 
to indicate the sacred river Ganges, and kdyastha-kula kamalini- 
kumudabandhu to indicate a member of the Kayastha community. 
An interesting feature of the language is that it exhibits some influence 
of the local dialect. The word sodara (line 4) has been used in its 
Oriya sense of ‘equal’ while the Oriya word manohi, meaning 
naivedya, has been used in its Sanskrit garb as manohita (line 8). 

The inscription begins with the Siddham symbol and the 
auspicious word Svasti which are followed by the date of the record 
in lines 1-3. It is the fourth year of the sovereignty of king Vira- 
Narakesarin who was the grandson {tanuj-dngaja) of Rajaraja. There 
cannot be any doubt that king Vira-Narakesarin is the Ganga king 
Narasimha I (circa 1238-65 A.D.). Ganga Narasimha I was the son of 
Anahgabhima III (circa 1211-38 A.D.) and the grandson of Rajaraja 
III (circa 1198-1211 A.D.). There is an epithet, which seems to be 
meant for Rajaraja and not for his grandson Vira-Narakesarin, saying 
that the king’s sword caused terror to the dominions as well as 
to the generals, elephant force^ and cavalry of Ganapati. There 
is little doubt that Ganapati is the same as the homonymous 
Kakatlya king who ruled from 1x99 to 1260 A.D. Whether 
sdmrdjy-dbhiseka-caturtha'sathvatsara indicates the fourth regnal 
year of Narasiihha 1 or his fourth Ahka year corresponding to his 
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third regnal year is dilHculc to determine. But, considering 
tlie popularity oE the Ahlca reclconing in Orissa during the age oE 
Narasimha I, the second alternative seems to be more probable. 

Lines 3-6 speak oE the person who was responsible Eor the pious 
deed recorded in the inscription. His name was Manomanasa and 
he appears to have been the resident oE a locality called Kalasl. 
Manomanasa belonged to the Kayastha community and was devoted 
to the god Vyomakesa or $iva. The remaining portion oE the 
inscription (lines 6-9) describes a grant oE land made by Manomanasa 
in Eavour oE the two deities, lord Kirttivasa (Krttivasa) and Siddha- 
Lambodara. This Kirttivasa is no other than the Siva-lihga worshipped 
in the Lihgar.aja temple, on the wall oE which the inscription under 
study is incised. The giEt was in respect oE five Vatikas or V.atis and 
five Manas oE land in the villages oE Citra and Gadisagopa situated 
in the visaya or district oE Kalambora. Twenty Manas make one 
Vati oE land and one Mana is now regarded as etjual to an acre in 
Orissa. The object oE the grant was the following : (i) pcrEormance 
oE the daily worship oE the said gods thirty times on each one of the 
thirty days oE the month with fifteen scented flowers on each occasion; 
(2) the daily supply of manohita (i.e. naiveclya) together with daclbi, 
ghrla and vyanjana', (3) the supply of a lakh of pusparaja-nllotpala 
during the autumn season of every year; and (4) the supply of betel 
leaves. It seems that ntlotpala or the blue lotus has been called 
pusparaja or the best of flowers in the inscription. The word 
pMsparaja usually means 'topaz’; but that meaning docs not appear 
to suit the context. 

There are three geographical names in the inscription. They are 
the district of Kalambora and the villages' oE Citra and Gadisagopa. 
The same district is also mentioned in other inscriptions in the 
Lihgaraja temple. 

TEXT 

1 \Siddham Symbol.] Svasti (| *) sva-kara-karavala-kampica- 

Ganapati-bhu(bhu)-senapati'gaja-vaji-samaja'Rajaraja-tanu* 
jahgaja- 

2 . sya MarIci(ci)-Parasar- 5 cara'vicara-catura-Vira-Narakcsari- 

dharadhipasya fipan'namra-paripanthi-prthvipati-kiri- 
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3 ta-koti-mani'^lirni-srcnibhiliir = nrunita-pada-sarojasya samrajy- 
abhiseka-caturtha-samvatsare' sasi-ka- 

4 la(la)sekbara-sirah-srocasvatI'nira-sodara®'nirmala'Cetasa samsara- 

sagar-ottaia-tarani-pratima-Vyomakesa- 

5 pada-kuscsaya-scva-miikharlkrta-inanasena Kayastba-kula-kama- 

linl-kumudava(ba)ndbuna deva-dvijendra-caran-amvu(mbu.)- 

6 ja-kanan-aikahamsa-svavavas-ottansena''* Kalaslka-Manomana- 
sena"* bhagavacah sananda-vrndaraka-vrnda-vandita-pad-ara- 

7 vindasya Kirttivasya® Sl(Si)ddba'Lamvo(mbo)darasya ca 

avyavakrama®-pancadasa-sutabhi-kusumakesu^ trimsat-sam- 
padyamana*pu(pu)ja®-dadhi- - . 

8 glirta-vyanjana-sahica-manohiiaya* prati'saradi pusparaja- 
nilotpala-laksaya tamvu(mbu)laya ca Kalamvo(mbo)ra- 
visaya-madbya- 

9 pati-Citragrame Gadisagopagiame ca panca-man-adhika-blui- 
(bliu)mi-vatika(h*) pane = adapayata iti sam’® (||*) 

2. Lifigaraja Temple Inscription .of Saka 116^ and Ahka Year 5 

My transcript oE this inscription published in the Indian Culture, 
Vol. Ill, p. I2Z was full of errors. I am now publishing a revised 
text on the basis of a better impression of the epigraph in the 
following lines. 

In the Indian Culture, I found difficult to reconcile the Saka and 
Ahka dates of the inscription with the generally accepted beginning 
of the reign of Narasimha I, viz. 1238 A.D. It now appears to 
me that the best way to solve the problem is to regard Saka 

1 Read samvatsare. 

2 This word h.is been used in its Oriya sense of sadrsa, ‘equal*. 

3 Read sva-vaniS'Ottanisena. 

4 Mjnomanasa is apparently the name of the person whose pious aciivity 
is the subject of the record. KaLisika seems to mean that the said person was 
an inhabit.int of a locality called Kalasl. 

5 The intended reading is K'trttivas.isya, i.c. Krlti'' , 

6 Better avoid Sandhi and read a vyavakramena, 

7 Bead kustimakahi. 

8 Better avoid Sandhi and read pftjayai, 

9 This is the Sanskritized form of Oriya manohi, i.c. naivedya. 

10 Read ""adadad^iti sa?n. 
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1165 (sata rudra-sasti-visikha) to be the current year and not the usual 
expired one, 

TEXT 

1 [Siddham symbol.] 

Sakavdc(bdc) sata-rudra-sastlu(sti)-vislkhe pahc-anka-rajy-odaye 
ta[sya siI*J-Narasimbadeva-nrpatcr = yasya pratap-agnayah ( |*) 

2 pratyarthi'ksitibbrd-van-a[laya] -sadavasa(sa)h su-sahcarino 
vi[sva*]g = visva-tale jayanti salirda“ sv-akranta-ca[rii]d- 

a[rii]savah || (*)‘^ 

3 — — . — . ^®kula-devat = asti caritam yasy = anamanya[m]‘* sriyah 

se ^®grhini u — na'® sadanam dharninio = pi yac-cetasi ( J*) 

4 so = ayaih kirtti-pavitra-murttir = anagha-jyotili praroha(b*) sriya[b*] 

‘hnatir = epa(sha) dipam = adadac = chri*Klrttivasaya'®sah||(2 *)** 

c astanam khalu maca(dba)naii = kalantara^®'rasair = ayam-(yam) | 

vamS'anu[kra*Jmato= ’klianda-dipa-dat = asya Kaniva(mba)lih 11(3*/' 

D. C. Sircar 


1 1 The reading is clear; but there seems to be an error here. 

12 The metre of the stanza is SardHlavikndila. 

13 The reading of the syllables is uncertain. M ly it be n^^asty ^eyam} 
The reading looks more like ° anamanya-sriyah. 

15 The two syllables arc totally lost. 

16 The reading seems to be tatana. 

17 The reading may be samseva'^ , of which the first syllabic is damaged 
beyond recognition. 

18 RtJidKrur, ^ 

19 The metre of the stanza is Sardfilavikrtdita. 

20 Kalantara is the Oriya modification of Sanskrit kaUantara meaning 
‘interest*. The perpetual Limp dedicated by Kambali in favour of the god 
Krttivasa (i.e. Siva worshipped in his Lihga form in the Lihgaraja temple at 
Bhubaneswar) had to be maintained from the interest of the permanent endow- 
ment he created by depositing eight pieces of coin called Madha probably in 
the temple treasury. 

21 The metre of the stanza is Anustubh, 



Is Kanida an atheist 

Indian Pliilosophical systems have not always received fair and 
unbiassed treatment at the hands of modern scholars. They very often 
ascribe queer hypotheses to the old philosophers and this is not unoften 
due to a fascination for originality ‘ sometimes bordering on a journal- 
istic scoop. Let us take a concrete case to establish our point. The 
Nyaya system, though mainly epistemological, the Vaiscsika system is 
nevertheless comprehensive in its metaphysical speculations. God 
(i.e. an intelligent creator) and the attainment of the summum bonum 
of human life constitute the key-note of the Nyaya-Vaiksika system 
of thought. But some modern scholars^ are inclined to believe that 
Kanada, the propounder of the Vaisesika system, was an atheist and 
God has been subsequently introduced in this system. This hypothesis 
rests upon weak logic from the very outset. The propounders of it 
have failed to show under which type of atheism Kanada’s attitude is 
to be subsumed. It may be either dogmatic or sceptical or critical. 
Thus they do not dive deep into the matter and take simply a superfi- 
cial view of things. It has been maintained that God has no part to 
play in the Vaisesika conception of the universe as enunciated by 
Kanada, since Kanada docs not directly refer to God. This mere 
absence of the name of God does not guarantee a negative con- 
clusion on a matter which forms the corner-stone of the Vaiscsika meta- 
physics. This much may be said in favour of the modern scholars that 
the author of the YttktidJfika (a commentary on the Sahkhyakarika) 
endorses the same view that the SHtrakara does not believe in the 
existence of God since he is silent on the problem.’ The opponents 
contend that the Vedas are said to be composed by the seers. Com- 
petent minds realised the eternal truths and laws and communicated 
them to us through the channels of the Vedic lore. Thus the author- 
ship of the Vedas is attributed to the Perfect Souls of the Seers. The 


1 “The Vaisesika originally did not accept the existence of God” — 

Garbe, Philosophy of Ancient India, p. 23. 

2 “acarye^a til noUtam, tasmat sutrakaraniate nastilvara” Ynhlidipiki, 
p. 83. 
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term 'tat' in ihe famous Sutra "tad vacanaddmnayasya framanyam"^ 
bears no reference to God. Tat here stands for dharma (duty) and 
not for God. The Vaisesika-sutras '^Samjnakarmatvasmad-visistanam 
Ungam” '(y.S. il.1.18) and "fratyaksa-fravrttatvadsamjnakarmanah” 
(V.S. II. 1. 1 9) have often been regarded as the proof of the existence 
of God. But those scholars find difficulty in accepting this view with- 
out any positive ground of such assumption. 

We now address ourselves to an evaluation of the Vaisesika 
standpoint of the physical order and its constitution which raise many 
intricate problems that can be solved only through the assumption of 
a transcendental eternal Being and thus try to examine how far the 
contention of modern scholars stands logical scrutiny. 

The protagonists of the theory, that the Vaisesika in its ejirly 
stage was atheistic, endorse the view that 'tat' in the above mentioned 
Sutra refers to dharma as follows from the previous Sutra — "Yato'- 
bhyadayanihsreyasasiddhih sa dharmah” (V.S. 1 . 1.2). Thus the validity 
of the Vedas is contingent on its being the exposition of dharma.*' 
But is it logically admissible ? The Vedas may reveal the path leading 
to welfare and Supreme Good (abhyud.ayanihsreyasa), but how do they 
entail the authority of the Vedas? It cannot be gainsaid that dharma 
is authoritative and as such the Vedas establish it, the validity of 
the Vedas is also irrefutable [yaddhi vakyarn prFimanikatn artham 
pratipadayati tat pramanameva — Upaskara on Surra i. 1.3.). For 
wherefrom does the authoritativeness of dharma come? Unlike the 
Mimamsakas, Kanada dees not believe in the uncreated nature of the 
Vedas. The self-validity of its truth is also contravened. Nowhere in 
the Vaisesika Sutra the author has subscribed to the thesis that the 
truth of the Vedas is also self-validated. The Vedas are an aggregate 
of sentences and hence they presuppose an intelligent author {^btiddhi- 
pnrva vakyakrtirvede. V.S. VI.i.i.). 


3 Vaisesika SHtra, i. 1.3. Fadcltgon asserts that the Sutra gives impression 
of being an insertion. Vide Vaisesika System, p. 334. 

4 Sariikaramisra offers an alternative explanation in this way : — dharniasya 
vacanad pratipadanadamnayasya vedasya pramanyam — vide Upaskara on the 
sutrx But-Jayanarayana, in his Vivrti, takes the term as exclusively referring 
to God. 
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It may, however, be contended that dharma or the path leading to 
the accomplishment o£ welfare and Supreme Good has been propound- 
ed by the Seers or Rsis. Seers are the intelligent authors of the Vedas. 
But we are, here, confronted with two such alternatives which exclude 
a middle. Is that rsi an a^ta purusa or not? If he is not apia or 
trustworthy, the contention of the opponent falls to the ground. Who 
does care to pin his faith in the utterances of a person not infallible? 
The direction of the Vedas is unhesitatingly followed by the men of 
light and leading. Therefore it is composed by an apta purusa. He 
must have intuiti&n of welfare and Supreme Good and the like super- 
sensuous objects. Moreover, in Kanada’s opinion, the air (yayu') is an 
object of inference and not of perception but the nomenclature is 
borrowed from the Vedas. Kanada emphatically asserts that no ordi- 
nary person is competent enough to set up the convention of naming 
an invisible object."' Moreover, the person must have perceived all 
the objects in order to name them.® Ordinary persons cannot perceive 
the objects lying beyond the range of senses. Thus the person is 
distinguished from ourselves. He can be no less than an omniscient 
Being. Omniscience involves eternal knowledge^ Cognition of past, 
present and future must coincide in an omniscient person, otherwise 
his omniscience falls to the ground. Sridhara, however, quotes 
"asmad visistasya lingam rseh” as the concluding sutra of 
Kanada which is conspicuous by its absence in the present editions of 
the Kan.ada-Sutra. Rsi means the revealer of eternal truths contained in 
the Vedas {rsayo mantradrastiirah). Thus as soon as Kanada disowns 
the eternal nature of the Vedas and takes them to be the compositions 
of an intelligent being, he must have to confess that the intelligent 
speaker of the Vedas can be no other than an omniscient Being. 

Again Kanada seeks to explain the origin of the universe as due to 
the combination of atoms which are reals and eternal. This atomistic 
pluralism of Kanada presupposes the existence of a Prime Mover in 
the Aristotelian sense of the term. Motion in gross body is due to 
the motion in the atoms. Cosmic rest (pralaya) is over and creative 
motion is produced in the atoms. The opponent sets out to demon- 


5 VS. ,11.118 

7 Vide KiisHmanj.ili, Chap. Ill 


6 ys.i ii.t.19 
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strace that Kanada traces this primal activity in the atoms to the 
operation of an unseen moral force, viz., adrsta^. Variety in the gross 
body can be traced to this guiding principle of personal destiny. 
But this explanation does not satisfy a critical realist. The principle 
of adrsta is, by itself, unconscious and thus cannot be the guiding 
principle of this supreme design. Adrsta must be guided by an intelli- 
gent .agent for its materialisation. Adrsta itself, cannot be conscious 
since it is a quality. No quality possesses a quality. A quality resides 
in substance only. Thus adrsta remains ever unconscious. But an 
action presupposes a conscious guide. Thus atoms are' only moved by 
some conscious agent. Hence the lacunx in Kanada’s system can only 
be filled up by such a postulation. Otherwise Svabhavavada should be 
thrust upon Kanada’s system. This view of Nature vitiates his 
fundamental assumption.® 

Next the question arises, if Kanada does not deny existence to 
God, why has he not expressly adverted to the problem? In reply to 
this contention of the opponent it m.iy be stated that the Nyayasutra 
of Gautama unambiguously mentions God and the Vaiscsika shares 
the same view in many fundamental issues, because both the parties 
belong to the same school. One merely supplements the other. As 
Gautama has paid special attention to this problem, Kanada may pass 
over it assuming the conclusion of the sister-school, the Nyaya. 

Again he has never directly confuted the thcistic thesis. If he 
does not hold discussion on this issue, negative conclusion (i.e. he 
denies existence to God) does not necessarily follow. It is also 
very difficult to account for the deliberate and studious avoidance of 
the supreme problem on the hypothesis that Kanuda’s attitude was 
either atheistic or antitheistic, Kanada never speaks of llva, would 
it therefore be justified to think that Jiva has no place in his scholium ? 
Moreover, the trend of discussion goes to show that the assumption 
of God is a metaphysical necessity. It has not been imposed upon 
Kanada’s work by the ingenuity of the later commentators. If we do 
not subscribe to the hypothesis that Kanada is a theist, there is no end 


8 VS., V. 2.13 ...anUnam nianasaseSdyam karmadrstakaritam". Vide 
SOtras IV. 2. 7; V. i. 15; V. 2, 7; V. 2. 17; VI. 2. 2, 12. 

9 Cf. VS., I. 2. I. "karanabhSvad kSryabhavah''. 
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o( difficukics. Thus Kanada’s atheism has been set forth as a 
conceptual figment of later scholasticism. 

5 aihkara^® also avers that the Vaiscsika believes in God as the 
efficient cause of the world. Although he criticises the Vaiscsika 
theory alcng with other theories which do not assert God to be the 
material cause, he does not criticise the Vaiscsika on the ground of his 
denial of God which he would have done if atheism had been an 
accepted principle of the school. Besides an abrupt introduction of 
the topic of God by Prasastapada and the subsequent philosophers of 
the school would be an unwarranted and irrelevant interpolation — 
a position which cannot be accepted to be a true estimate. The argu- 
ment of the Yuktidipiki is almost based upon the silence of the 
author, and an argumenttim ex silentio cannot be regarded as a strong 
and convincing proof. The entire tradition in this school is against 
this supposition and Kanada’s text cannot be supposed to lend 
countenance to the atheistic interpretation without recourse to violence 
of the accredited canons of exegesis. 

It is painful to observe th.tt the Vaiscsika position has received 
unfair treatment at the hands of Keith and others. Keith supposes^‘ 
that the Vedanta Sutra II. 2. 12 (^ubhayathapi na karmatas tadabhavah) 
and also Saiiikara’s commentary thereon imply the denial of God in 
the Vaiscsika system and he makes Saihkaracarya a party to this 
charge. Unfortunately Saiiikara’s commentary on the Sutra Il.a.zy 
{patyurasamanjasyat) escaped his notice where the scholiast expressly 
asserts the Vaiscsika to be a theist.‘* We have already drawn 
attention to this text and it is certain that Saiiikaracarya’s support 
cannot be enlisted by modern exponents of an atheistic Vaiscsika 
Philosophy. 

GopikaMohan Bhattacharya 


to ^imkara Bliasya on Sutra, II. 2. 37. 

1 1 Keith, Indian Logic o- Atomism, pp. 265-66. 

12 Vaisesikadayo'pi kecit kathancit svaprakriyanusarena nimiltakarana^ 
misvara iti varifayanti Sahkara-bliasya on Sutra II. z. 37. 

*Read at the 17th Session, All India Oriental Conference, Ahmedabad, 19531 
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REVIEWS 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ANCIENT INDIA by 
Bimala Churn Law, 354 pp. with three maps (Published by Societe 
Asiatique dc Paris). 1954. 

Dr. B. C. Law has removed a long-felt desideratum by publishing 
his work on the Geography of Ancient India. The last reliable works 
so far published were Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India with 
notes of S.N. Majumdcr and Nandolal Dey’s Geographical Dictionary 
containing a mass of geographical information. Since then, no attempt 
has been made by any scholar to compile an ancient geography of 
India, arduous as the task is. The work under review evinces the 
thoroughness with which the works of Dr. Law are marked, and also 
a great amount of energy and patience to make the geographical infor- 
mation exhaustive. By far the best portion of his book is the ‘Introduc- 
tion’ in which he has surveyed critically the sources of geographical 
information, ancient divisions of India, mountains and river systems 
including the mountain caves, lakes and forests. He has divided his 
book into five sections, viz., northern, southern, eastern, western and 
central, the extent and boundaries of which have been indicated by 
him at p. 15, following as far as possible the traditional line. In 
each section, all the geographical names have been listed alphabetical- 
ly (English) and under each name, he has compressed within a small 
compass the information available from all sources from the Rgveda 
to the records of the Chinese pilgrims as also inscriptions of the loth or 
I ith century a.c. Being a life-long student of Buddhist literature, 
he has not missed any information yielded by the Pali and Buddhist 
Sanskrit texts, and has done full justice to the Jaina literature, the 
Epics and the Puranas, besides the other well-known ancient texts of 
India. What enhances the value of his book over those of N. L. 
Dey and Cunningham is that he has been able to utilise the results 
of researches carried on during the last half a century, based on 
archaeological excavations and decipherment of inscriptions. To a 
student of Buddhism, it is almost a vade tnecum, as it contains 
materials which are of historical, religious and literary interest. 
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The autlur at times has to rely on traditions only in the absence 
of archaeological evidences for proper identification, ,or to leave them 
as unidentifiable. Still these are useful inasmuch as in course of 
time these may be identified \yith the help of evidences that may 
be forthcoming. The book contains three maps, which would have 
been more useful if they had been given in an enlarged form. The 
title of the book is not quite happy, as it is more or less a geographical 
diction.iry (in five sectors) of ancient India — the title chosen by N. L. 
Dey of revered memory in his pioneering work. 

The book will be valuable to all interested in ancient Indian 
culture, and specially to the young students^ who will however deplore 
the extremely condensed nature of information under each geographical 
name. It will certainly be useful to research scholars, who will have 
the time and capacity to hunt up the numerous references and collect 
the required information. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol, XXXV. pts. 1— IV 

B. C. Law. — King Parakramabahu / of Ceylon. Parakramabaliu 
was a Ceylonese king of light and learning. Ruling for 33 years 
from 1153 A.C., he marked his reign with great planning and 
architectural activities by erecting halls and palaces, building 
temples and monasteries, laying down gardens and towns, and 
digging tanks and canals. 

SURYA Kania. — Tantric Djksa. Detailed rites and procedure 

followed by a Sakta in his initiation ceremony (Dlksa) have been 
described. 

V. V. Mirashi. — Muria Stone Inscription of Sankaragana /. This 
short inscription found at Muria on the Jabalpur-Sagar Road in 
Madhya Pradesh records some meritorious deeds (kirti) of one 
Bhattikaradeva who is said to have been a feudatory or an official 
of Sankaragana. Sankaragana mentioned here is identified with 
the Kalacuri king of the same name, whose stone inscriptions were 
discovered earlier near the same region at Sagar and Chhoti Dcori. 
The king flourished in the 8th century A.C. 

— . — Jabalpur Stone Inscription of Sankaragana III. This inscription 
of Sankar.tgana III, a Kalacuri king of Tripuri reigning in the 
second half of the loth century states that the king obtained 
victory over a Gurjara king. The defeated adversary is surmised 
to have been king Vijayapala of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanaiij. 

J. C. Tavadia.— Meaning of Rta. The significance of the 
word rta, taken variously as connoting right conduct, moral act, 
justice and truth, is discussed here with a view to arriving at the 
exact shade of the meaning in which the term has been used in 
the Veda. 

P. K. Gode. — Vastusiromani, a Work of Architecture by Sankara, 
the Guru of Syamasdha, Son of Mananareadra — after c. A.D. /550. 
The description is based on a manuscript of the work* 
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V. B. MisURA. — Who were the Gurjara-Pratlharas} The Gurjara- 
Pratlharas were so called because their progenitor is believed to 
have sometimes acted as a doorkeeper. 

A. S. Altekar. — Cultural Importance of Sanskrit Literature preserved 
in Tibet. Thousands o£ Sanskrit works in Tibetan translation as 
also a few hundred in Sanskrit original are now pereserved in 
Tibet. Some of these works, not yet discovered in India, are of 
considerable value to the students of ancient Indian history and 
culture. 

Lokesh Chandra, — Brahmanica. Various corrections are suggested 
in the Brahmana texts constituted by Caland in his Das Jaimintya 
Brahmana in Auswahl. 

G. K. Bhat.— Problem of the Mahiibharata Plays of Bhasa. 
The writer of the paper does not believe, on aesthetic and critical 
grounds, that the five Mahabharata plays of Bhasa are detached 
single acts from a lengthy dramatised version of the complete 
Mahabharara saga not yet discovered. Bhasa’s one-act Epic-plays 
are, it is asserted, complete in themselves. 

Radha Krishna Chaudhary. — The Karnatas of Mithila. The paper 
deals with the reigns of the different members of the Karnata 
dynasty that ruled over Mithila for more than 150 years 
beginning from about 1197 A.C, 

R, D. Karmarkar.— Dramatic Terms. Pravesaka and Viskam- 
bhaka, and Janantika and Apavarita are the four technical terms 
of Sanskrit dramaturgy discussed here. 

SwAMi Kuvalayananda and S. A. Shukla. — The Goraksasataka: 
Its Original Text. Tlte conclusion reached by the writer, is that 
the text of the yoga treatise known as Goraksasataka originally 
‘consisted only of one hundred verses’, and the printed Goraksa- 
paddhati is an ‘inflated edition’ of the original work. 

N. B. Gwrb.— ‘P ractical Utility of Research Literature like Volumes 
VI and VII of the Manasara Series. The Sanskrit text of the 
MSnasara abounding in Engineering terminology may now be 
utilised with advantage in the making of technical terms for the 
modern Indian languages. 
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P. S. Sastri. — Aesthetic Emotion. The paper scrutinises the part 
played by emotion in the development of literary rasa, 

Ronald M. Smith.— of Thought — III. Transmigration and 
God form the subject matter of the present instalment of this 
continued discourse on the evolution of the principal philosophical 
ideas. 


Journal of the Bihar Research Society, vul. XL, pt. 2 

D. C. Sircar. — Some Unpublished Inscriptions. From among the 
impressions of epigraphic records preserved in the office of the 
Government Epigraphist for India at Qotacamund, one inscription 
from Rajghat, one inscription of the rime of the slave Sultans of 
Delhi, and three inscriptions of the Saka Satraps of Western India 
have been described. 

Radhakrishna Chaudhary. — The Oinwaras of Mithila. The 
Oinwaras ruled over Mithila for more than hundred years from 
the second quarter of the iqth century. An account of their 
reign mainly gathered from the Kirtilatd of Vidyapati has been 
given in the paper, 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar. — A Seventeenth Century Hindu Mer- 
chant and Broker of Balasore. 

Madan Mohan Singh. — Life in Buddhist Monastery during the 6th 
Centery B. C. The subject-matter of the paper has been discussed 
under the following heads; homeless life before the birth of 
Buddha, ascetic orders during the days of Buddha and the coming 
into existence of the monasteries, admission into the order, teacher 
who admitted, ordinations, method of conferring the ordinations, 
the Upajjhaya (spiritual teacher), and the Saddhiviharika (novice), 
seniority and etiquette, later developments, mutual relations, 
blacksliding and reverting to worldly life, semi-monastic life, dress 
and ornaments, foot-coverings, robes, number of robes, distribution 
of robes, ornaments and decoration of persons, food^ the Bhiksunis, 
why women were eager to go to join the Order, administration, offices 
of the Sahgha. 

Ramcharitra SmcH.’-— Homeland of the Aryans. According to the 
writer, the word drya originally meant an agriculturist. He believes 
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that the four main races obtained their characteristics in India, — 
the White and the Mongol races in north India, and the Negroids 
and Australoids in south India. Bands of these people migrated 
subseqently from India to other countries. 

Priyatosh Banerjee.-- / f Note on the Antiquity of the Lin ga wor- 
ship in India. The Lihga- worship, according to the writer, 
came to be associated with Neo-Brahmanism and the Nco-Brah- 
manic Siva cult much earlier than the and century B. C.’ 

B. P. SiNHA. — The Kautiltyan State and a Welfare State. The pur- 
pose of the paper is to show that the State envisaged in the 
Arthsastra of Kautilya was to engage itself in the promotion of 
the welfare and happiness of the people. 

Ibid., vol, XL, pt, 4 

Hasan Askari. — Indo-Persian Relation in the Age of the Great 
Mughals. The sectarian antagonism between the Sunnis and the 
Shias had sometimes its effects on the political relations of the 
Mughals of India and the Safavids of Persia. 

BhAGWAti Saran Varma.— Unique Image of Surya. In the 
temple of Chhoti Patan Devi at PatJia there is a stone figure of 
Surya unattended by any female deity like Usa, and unaccompa- 
nied by the usual horses driving the one-wheeled chariot of Surya. 
The image is unique inasmach as the sword is depicted lying in 
its right side. 

Krishna Kanta Mishra. — Bhagirathpur Excavations and a i^th 
Century Inscription. The excavations at Bh.igirathpur under 
P. S. Madhubani in Darbhanga have so far yielded building struc- 
tures, bones and horns, broken stone slabs and a Sanskrit inscription 
in Maithili script. The inscription dated L.S. 394 or 304 (=31513 
or 1423 A. C.) records the erection of a temple by the daughter-in- 
law of king Harinarayana, the wife of king Rama. 

Vishnu Lal Shastri. — Study of a newly discovered Manuscript 
and T wo Grants, Here is described a manuscript of the work 
called Vakcaturyataranginl which was composed by Ghanananda 
Dasa in the Saka year 1680 for his younger brotlier Nityananda 
with a view to imparting him knowledge of the Arabic and 
Persian words through the medium of Sanskrit. Copies of two 
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grants published here record gifts of two villages of South 
Bhagalpur. The villages were donated by Maharaja Narendra 
Simha in the 17th century. 

Sachchidananda. — The Morung and the Dhumkuria: A Study in 
Contrast. The Morung is both a guard house and club house 
playing an important part in the social life of a Naga village. 
The Dhumkuria is a seminary for ccmmunicating instructions 
among the Oraons. The Naga Morung and the Oraon 
Dhumkuria both possess features of the youth dormitories and the 
community houses. The differences in their scope and function 
are discussed. 

T. P. Bhattacharya. — The Cult of Brahma. The word ratri meaning 
originally ‘the forsaken body or limbs of Brahma, which he gave 
up after creation, came to be used in the sense of elements. ‘Those 
who regarded creation as the result of five elements or rMras were 
probably called Pancardtrins’ . The Pahearatra order of the 
Vaisnavas therefore had its origin in the cult of Brahma. 

SuBHADRA Jha. — Introduction to the Studies in the Paippaldda. The 
Paippalada and the ^aunaka Recensions of the Atharvaveda are 
compared and their divergence pointed out. Chronologically, the 
Paippalada version is sought to be assigned a later date. 

Hari Kishore Prasad.- — An Interesting Figure of Trivikrama-V isnu 
from Sdran. The special feature of this Visnu image lies in the 
fact that it has two Ayudbapurtisas standing near the tight and 
the left side of his legs, and holding a conch-shell and a disc 
respectively. All the ten incarnations of Visnu arc also sculptured 
on the stele and the pedestal of the main figure. 

JagadisH Narayan Sarkar. — Two Years of the Cotton Industry and 
Trade of Gujarat (1622-2^). 

Journal of the Uttar Pradesh Historical Sooiety, 

vols. XXIV, XXV 

V. S. AgrawaLa.— Catalogue of the Mathura Museum. Architectural 
pieces, terracotas and inscriptions have been described in this 
instalment of the catalogue of antiquities collected in the Mathura 
Museum. 
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Moti Chandra. — Technical Arts in Ancient India. Diftercnc works 
oE Vedic, Buciclhisc and classical literature containing lists o£ 
professions, mention of professional guilds, references to technical 
sciences give an idea of the arts and crafts of ancient India. 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala — Four New Yaksa Statues. Four images 
of Yaksa, one each in Bombay, Palwal and Rajghat, and another 
in the Mathura Museum have been described here. 

— . — A New Yaksi Image from Mehrauli. 

K. D. BaIpai, — A New Yaksa Image from Ahichchhatra. 

S. C. Upadhyaya. — Coffer-flates of Govindaraja dated 

Valabht Samvat 500 ( = 81^-20 A.C.). The Sanskrit inscription in 
these copper-plates recording the donation of a field in Gohilwad 
in Saurastra is the first epigraphical evidence which testifies 
that the Rastrakutas of the Gujarat Branch extended their rule 
up to the South-East portion of Saurastra. 

V. S. Agrawala. — A Samudramanthana Sculpture from Flardwar. 

ViSHWAMBHAR Sharan Pathak. — The Early Vaisnava Pantheon. The 
Vaisnava movement in ancient times is believed to have advanced 
a great step forward with the identification of the Vedic Visnu, 
the later Narayana and the still later Vasudeva. These three were 
at the early period the constituents of the Vaisnava Pantheon, 
forming along with their associates three groups viz. (i) Visnu 
and Satya-pancaka, (ii) Narayana, Nrsimha, Varaha and Kapila 
and (iii) Vasudeva in Vyuha. 

D. C. Sircar. — Kalacuri Sdhasika of Tripurt. A passage in the 
Sanskrit commentary on the Prthvlrajavijaya suggests that the 
Kalacuri king Sahasika of Tripurl offered his kingdom to an ascetic 
Vamadeva. This Sahasika is identified with king Gahgcya of the 
Kalacuri line of Tripurl, who died in 1041 A.C. 

Nilkantha Purushottam Josmi.— 

{The State of Material Progress in India as 
Reflected in the Vinaya Pitaka). 


Printed by J. C. Sarkhel» Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 
9, Panchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
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The Indragadh Stone Inscription of 

Rastrakuta Ranna 

• • • • • • 

This inscription has recently been discovered at Indragadh near 
Bhanpura, about 13 miles from the station Jhalawar Road on the main 
line of the Western Railway. A preliminary notice of the record by 
Dr. H. V. Trivedi has appeared in the Indian Historical Quarterly, 
vol. XXX, pp. 1^3 f. Another account of jt together with a full 
transcript and Hindi translation by Mr. V. S. Vakankar has also been 
published in the newspaper Madhya Bharat Sandesh, dated the X5th 
August 19541 a copy of which has kindly been sent to me by the 
author. On reading these articles my curiosity was aroused as an 
attempt has been made in them to connect the Rastrakuta family of 
Madhya Pradesh with that ruling in Madhya Bharat. I, therefore, 
propose to examine this question at some length here. 

The inscription records the construction of a temple of Siva by the 
Pasupata Acarya Danarasi during the reign of a king of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty whose name has been read as Nanna by Trivedi^ 
and as NamT,appa by Vakankar^. His father’s name also has been 
read differently by these scholars viz. as Bhasvana by Trivedi and as 
Bhamana by Vakankar. As no facsimile of the record has yet been 
published, it is not possible to check these readings, but ^rima facie 
Bhamana appears to be more probable than Bhasvana as it occurs more 
than once in the Kahla plates® of Kalacuri Sodhadeva, while Bhasvana 

2 He reads for and for 

3 Ef. Ind.. Vol. VIII, pp, 85 f. 
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is at least not so well known. Nanna and Nannappa are not very 
different though the latter name would perhaps indicate that 
th6 family came from the south. So we may take it that the inscrip- 
tion was put up during the reign of Nanna, the son of Bhamana of the 
Rasttakuta lineage. It is dated in the year 767 of the Malava kings, 
i.e. in the Vikrama year 767 or A.D, 711-12. 

Both Trivedi and Vakankar have tried to identify this king with 
. the homonymous prince whose genealogy is given as under in the 
Tivarkhed'* and Multai® plates — 

Durgataja 

I 

(son) 

Govmdaraja 

I 

(son) 

Svamikaraja 

I 

(son) 

Nannaraja 

The date V. 767 (A.D. 711) of this record lends colour to this 
identification; for it is only two years later than the date Saka 631 
(A.D. 709) of the Multai plates.® The difference in the names of 
the fathers of these two rulers, viz. Bhamana in the Indragadh inscrip- 
tion and Svamikaraja in the Multai plates, however, presents a 
difficulty. Trivedi has passed over it in silence, while Vakankar has 
tried to explain it away by supposing that Bhamana may have been 
another name of Svamikaraja. The explanation is hardly convincing; 
for there is no basis for such a conjecture. Identifying these two rulers 
viz. Nanna of the Indragadh inscription and Nanna of the Multai 
plates, these two scholars have concluded that the empire of the Rastra- 
kutas of Madhya Pradesh extended beyond Indragadh in Madhya 
Bharat in the beginning of the 8th century A.D. From the Undika- 

4 Ef, Ind., vol. XI, pp. 476 f, 

5 Ind, Ant., vol. XVIII, pp. 230 f. 

6 The Tivarkhed plates arc dated iti Saka 563 and the Multai plates in 
Saka63i. There is thus a difference of 78 years between these two dates. 
Trivedi takes the date of the Tivarkhed plates to be Saka 653 . I have shown 
that the plates are spurious. Sec IHQ., vol. XXV, pp. 138 f. 
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vatika gtant which has been referred to the seventh century A.D. it 
has been conjectured that a Rastrakuta king named Abhimanyu was 
ruling on the Mhow-Hoshangabad region with his capital at Manpur 
which lies about half-way between Acalapur and Indragadh. As his 
kingdom lay immediately to the north of that of Nanna in Berar, 
Trivedi presumes that either the Manapura house came to an end 
before the Indragadh record was engraved or it may have been com- 
pletely overthrown by Nanna. This has also been conjectured by 
Vakankar. 

This is the second time that the theory of a large Rastrakuta king, 
dom existing before the rise of the later Imperial family descended 
from Dantivarman has been advanced. Ten years ago Dr. M. H. 
Krishna advanced the theory that before the rise of the Early Calukyas 
of Badami there was a large Rastrakuta empire extending from the 
Mahanadi and the Tapi in the north to the Bhlma in the south in 
the sixth century A.D. Now we have a similar theory of another 
large Rastrakuta kingdom in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. 
which extended from the Purna in the south to the Chambal in the 
north. The first theory was exploded by Dr. Altekar in his article 
published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute t 
vol. XXIV, pp. 148 f. He pointed out that in the sixth century 
A.D. there were other kings, not the Rastrakutas, ruling over the main 
parts of Maharastra. In an article which was published shortly after- 
wards in the same journal,^ I pointed out that Dr. Krishna’s theory 
was based on the wrong identification of the Sarabhapurlya kings 
Manamatra and Sudevaraja with the Rastrakuta kings Manahka and 
Devaraja. I agreed with Dr. Altekar that there was no extensive Rastta- 
kuta Empire in the Deccan in the sixth century A.D., but I pointed out 


7 ABORl., vol. XXV, pp. 36 f. This article requires some corrections 
in the light of the recent discoveries. It is now proved that the Siroda plates 
belong to a king of the Bhoja dynasty. Again, from a subsequent study of the 
original plates of Madhavavarman I have come to the conclusion that they 
belong to the well-known Visnukundin king of that name. Further, as the 
Tivarkhed places have now been proved to be spurious, the relation between 
the Rastrakuu families of Southern Maharastra and Vidarbha conjectured in 
that article is not likely. With these modifications the conclusions in that 
article will appear to be correct. 
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from an examination of several copper-plate grants that in the fifth 
and sixth centuries A.D. there did flourish in the Deccan a Rastrakuta 
dynasty descended from Manahka, which ruled from Nlanapura. 

I further showed that in view of the known find-spots of some copper- 
plate grants of this family, their capital Manapura was probably identical 
with Man in the Satara District of the Bombay State. This view 
has now been generally accepted. 

Let us next proceed to examine the second theory of a Rastrakuta 
kingdom extending from the Purna in the south to the Chambal in 
the north in rhe seventh and eighth centuries A.D. The only arguments 
for such a theofy are the identity of the names Nanna of the Multai 
plates and Nanna (or Nannappa) of the Indragadh inscription and 
the proximity of the dates of the two records. As regards the identity 
of names, it may be pointed out that Nanna was a very common name 
in ancient times. From the inscriptions of the Somavamsis of Daksina 
Kosala, for instance, we know of three Nannas* who flourished in the 
same period viz, Tivaradeva’s father, his son and his son-in-law, 
all of whom bore the same name Nanna. So identity of names is 
no sure proof of identification. Besides, we must remember that the 
fathers of these two kings bore different names. The father of Nanna 
ruling in Vidarbha was named Svamikaraja, while that of Nanna of 
Indragadh was named Bhumana. We have no reason to suppose that 
these two names were borne by the same king. There is of course 
proximity in the dates of these kings, but that in itself is no convin- 
cing proof. We have no other evidence showing that the Rastrakutas 
of Vidarbha extended their rule so far in North India. The rule 
of the Manapura Rastrakutas was indeed no bar to such an extension; 
for their capital was not identical with Manpur, 12 miles from Mhow, 
but with Man in the Satara District. If the Rastrakutas of Vidarbha 
had extended their kingdom as far as the Chambal in the north, 
their supremacy must have been acknowledged by petty princes 
ruling in the neighbouring region. This is not however seen to be 
the case. We have two other inscriptions of this period from that 

8 The first and third Nannas are mentioned in the Balod^ plates of 
Tivaradeva. Ep. Ind.. vol. VII, pp. ic 2 f. That Tivaradeva had also a son 
named Nanna has recently become known from a copperplate grant discovered 
in Chattisgadh. 
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region viz. the Jhalrapatan inscription o£ Durgagana®, dated V. 746 
and the Kanasva inscription of Sivagana^®, dated V, 755. In neither 
of these is any Rastrakuta king named. On the other hand, the 
latter inscription mentions the Maurya king Dhavala who may be 
identical with Dhavalappadeva mentioned with imperial titles Parama* 
bhattaraka etc. in the Dhod inscription of Dhanika^^. That the 
Mauryas, not the Rastrakutas, were then supreme in that region is 
also evident from the mention, in the Navsari plates dated K. 490^^, 
of the Maurya ruler among the kings vanquished by the Arabs in 
the second quarter of the eighth century A.D. It is not unlikely 
that this petty Rastrakuta family of Indragadh also acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the Mauryas of Mewal, though, as in some other 
inscriptions of that region^^, there is no specific reference to it. 

The Rastrakutas of Vidarbha were a feudatory family which rose 
after the disappearance of the Vakatakas. They owned at first the 
suzerainty of the Kalacuris and, like them, used the Abhira (or Kalacuri) 
era in their grants. After the overthrow of the Kalacuris by Pulakcsin 
II, they transferred their allegiance to the Calukyas of Badami and 
like them began to date their records in the Saka era. Only three 
genuine grants of these Rastrakutas have been discovered so far. The 
earliest of them dated K, 322 (A.D. 573) was made by SvSmiraja^^ 
and the other two dated S. 613 and S. 631, by Nannaraja-Yuddha- 
siira^'. All these have been found in ancient Vidarbha. Their 
power does not therefore seem to have extended beyond the confines 
of Vidarbha. After the downfall of the Calukyas of Badamif 
Vidarbha was occupied by the Imperial Rastrakutas. Several records 

9 litd\ Ant., vol. V, pp. 180 £. 

10 Ibid., vol. XIX, pp. 55 f. 

11 PRAS^i WC., 1905-06, p. 61 and Ep, Ind,, vol. XII, p. 12. 

12 Vientia Oriental Congress, Arian Section, p. 230. 

13 The Jhalrapatan inscription of Durgagana, for instance, makes no 
mention of any suzerain. The Kanaswa inscription mentions the Maurya king 
Dhavala only as a friend of the ruling king. 

14 Ep. Ind., vol. VIII, pp. I f. 

15 The recently discovered Akola plates are dated §.6x5 and the Multat 
plates, S. 631. The Tivarkhed plates dated &. 553 are spurious as stated 
before. 
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of the early kings Krsna I and Govinda III have been found in the 
Marathi-speaking districts of Madhya Pradesh. The earlier Rastra- 
kutas may have been allowed to rule over a small territory round 
Acalapura as feudatories of the Imperial family; for there are occasional 
references to them till the first half of the tenth century A.D.^® 

Like the Deshpandes and the Deshmukhs of modern times, the 
Rastrakutas of ancient times were heads of territorial divisions. There 
must have been several families of this name flourishing in different 
parts of the country. They should not be considered as related to 
one another unless there is sufficient evidence to prove such a 
connection. 

V. V. Mirashi 


1 6, IHQ., vol. XV, pp. 612 f. It is of course not unlikely that the 
Acalapura Rastrakutas were a branch of the Imperial family. 



A note on the Maser Inscription of a Sulkf Chief 

This inscription was discovered by Mr. M. B. Garde, Director o£ 
Archaeology of the former Gwalior State j at Maser, about 25 miles 
north of Bhilsa. It was briefly noticed by him in the Annual Report 
of the Defartment for the year 1930-31, p. lo. I deciphered the record 
from an excellent cstampage which Mr. Garde placed at my disposal 
several years ago and utilised the relevant information in it for my 
article on the Bargaon Temple Inscription of Sahara, published in the 
Efigraphia Indica, vol. XXV, pp. 278 f. This inscription, fragmen- 
tary as it is, contains much valuable information and refers to several 
kings of Central India. It mentions inter alia that the Sulkl chief 
Narasimha initiated the wives of a Kalacuri king into widowhood at 
the command of a certain Krsnaraja. A king named Krsna is also 
mentioned in the Bhilsa inscription of Vacaspati, discovered by 
Dr. F. E. Hall as far back as 1862. This inscription mentions a victory 
of Vacaspati, the chief minister of king Krsna over a king of Cedi. The 
king Krsna mentioned in these two records was identified by me with 
the Candella chief Krsna or Krsnapa, son of Yasovarman and younger 
brother of Dhanga, who is mentioned in four out of six inscriptions 
discovered at Dudahl, about 75 miles north by east of Bhilsa. 
As we have, for the Candella king Dhanga, dates ranging from 
A.D. 954 to A.D. 1002, Krsna, his younger brother, may have 
flourished from circa A.D. 960 to A.D. 9^5* 

Mr. Venkataramayya of Ootacamund has recently edited the Maser 
stone inscription in the Epigrafhia Indica, vol. XXIX, pp. i8f. He 
differs from me in the identification of king Krsna mentioned in the 
Bhilsa and Maser inscriptions. He thinks that this Krsna is the 
well-known Rastrakuta king Krsna III. I have discussed elsewhere 
the identification of king Krsna mentioned in the Bhilsa 
inscription. Here I propose to examine Mr. Venkataramayya’s view 
regarding the identification of king Krsna of the Maser inscription. 
Mr. Venkataramayya’s argument may be stated as follows. 

Narasimha who initiated the wives of a Kalacuri king into widow- 
hood belonged to the Sulkl family, the progenitor of which rose from 


I This article will soon apper in JBBRAS, 
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a drop of water which had fallen from the hands of the Creator 
Brahma. A similar account is given in Bilhari inscription about the 
progenitor of the Caulukya family in which the Kalacuri queen 
Nohala was born. There the family is said to have descended from 
the warrior who had sprung from the handful of water which Bharad- 
vaja (Drona) had taken to curse Drupada*. Though these two stories 
of their origin differ in some particulars, it seems certain that both the 
families came from the same stock and were perhaps lineally connected. 
Now, Narasimha of the 5ulkl family is described as the ruler of Vida- 
dvadasa in the Maser inscription. This Vida -12 may be identical 
with VidS which was one of the villages donated by the queen Nohala 
to a temple of Siva. Though this village cannot be definitely identified 
now, it must have been situated in the vicinity of Bilhari. Narasimha 
was therefore holding a fief in the Kalacuri kingdom. He or his 
predecessor must have sought service under the RSstrakutas in an 
earlier period of friendship and matrimonial alliances between the 
Rastrakutas and the Kalacuris. Later, the relations of the two royal 
families became hostile. The Kalacuri king Yuvarajadeva I is said to 
have come into conflict with the Karnatas, who in this period could 
only be the Rastrakutas or their Calukya vassals, the chiefs of 
Vemulvada. The Karhad plates tell us chat the Rastrakuta prince 
Krsna III obtained a victory over Sahasrarjuna who was an elderly 
relative of his mother and wife. This Sahasrarjuna has been identified 
with Kalacuri Yuvarajadeva I, the father-in-law of Baddiga-Amoghavarsa 
III, the father of Krsna III. Krsnaraja by whose order Narasimha 
fought with the Kalacuris must therefore be identified with the 
Rastrakuta king Krsna III. 

Mr. Venkatararaayya’s theory appears quite plausible, but on a 
close examination it discloses its weak points which I shall now 
proceed to state. 

It is quite likely that the Sulkl family of Narasimha was identical 
with the Caulukya family in which the Kalacuri queen Nohala was 
born In fact 1 have myself stated ^is in my article on the Saiva 
Acaryas of the Mattamayura clan published four years ago.® Narasimha 
may have been a lineal descendant or a collateral of Avanivarman, 

2 Ef>. Ind., vol. I, p. 257. 

3 /HQ., vol XXVI. pp. I f. 
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the father of Nohala. But this family was ruling not in the Cedi 
kingdom but somewhere in Central India. From the varman ending 
of the names Sidihavarman and Av^nivarman of Nohala’s ancestors, 
Kielhorn conjectured long ago that they may have been related to the 
king Avantivarman who invited the Saiva Acarya Purandara to 
establish a matha in his capital Mattamayura^ The Acar/as 
of this matha erected temples and mathas at Ranod, Kadwaha, 
Tcrahi etc. in the former Gwalior State. The king Avantivarman’s 
capital Mattamayura must have been situated somewhere in their 
vicinity. Several Acatyas of the Mattamayura clan were invited to 
the Cedi country by Yuvarajadeva I, and his son Laksmanaraja II, and 
munihcent donations were made to them for the maintenance of the 
mathas and temples which they erected there. It appears quite 
plausible that these Saiva Acatyas were invited to the Cedi country at 
the instance of the Kalacuri queen Nohala, who was probably born in 
the Caulukya family of Mattamayura. After the rise of the Candella 
Yasovarman in the neighbouring kingdom of Jejabhukti, the descendants 
of Avanivarman seem to have become their vassals. They had to 
content themselves with the small hef of Vidadvadasa and perhaps 
some territory round it. They fought the battles of their Candella 
suzerains. In one of these the ^ulkl chief appears to have killed a 
Kalacuri king. 

Vida-I2 is not likely to be identical with Vida near Bilhari; for 
(i) Vida was a small village and not the chief town of a territorial 
division like Vida-i2 and (ii) if it was the chief town of the hef held 
by Narasimha and his descendants, it is not likely to have been donated 
by the Kalacuri queen to a temple of 5 iva. 

I have shown elsewhere that the old view that the Rastrakuta 
Krsna 111 defeated a Kalacuri king must now be given up. It was 
based on a wrong interpretation of verse 25 in the Karhad plates. As 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastri has shown, the verse only states by means of 
double entendre that Krsna excelled Sahasrarjuna, the eponymous hero 
from whom the Kalacuris claimed descent. The Rustrakutas and the 
Kalacuris were matrimonially connected for several generations. In this 
period also their relations appear to have been cordial; Lr Krsna Ill’s 
father ’ Baddiga-Amoghavarsa III, who was the Kalacuri king 


4 Ep. Ind., vol. I, p. 353, 
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Yuvarajadeva I’s son-in-law, was staying for a long time at the Kalacuri 
capital Tripurl, where he performed the marriage of his daughter 
Revakanimmadi with the Gahga prince Pcrmadi-Butuga. Again, 
Yuvarajadeva I helped Baddiga to regain the Rastrakuta throne, as 
shown in the Viddhasalabhanfika. Elsewhere, I have adduced some 
new evidence to show that after securing the throne, Baddiga returned 
to the Kalacuri capital where he continued to stay while his son 
Krsna III was consolidating his power and making new conquests.® 
If Narasimha was a feudatory of Krsna III, he is not likely to have 
fought with the Kalacuris and killed a Kalacuri king as suggested in 
the Maser inscription. 

It is therefore more likely that Krsnaraja mentioned in the Maser 
inscription is the Candella prince Krsna or Krsnapa who was ruling 
over the Dudalu-Bhilsa region. The Candellas and the Kalacuris who 
ruled over contiguous territories were often at war with each other. 
The Candella king Yasovarman is known to have defeated a Cedi 
king who can be none other than Yuvarajadeva I. His son Krsna 
seems to have carried on the hostilities. I have shown elsewhere that 
Vacaspati who defeated a Cedi king in battle was the chief minister 
of this very Krsna. Narasitnha, who was a valiant feudatory of 
Krsna, fought with and killed in battle a Kalacuri king. As his 
Candella suzerain was ruling in the period circa A.D. 960 985, the 
Kalacuri king who succumbed to his attack was probably ^ahkaragana 
111 , the son and successor of Laksmanar.ija II {circa A.D. 945-970). 

V. V. Mirashi 


5 The Bilhari inscription docs not clearly state that Yuvarajadeva I 
defeated the Karnatas. Verse 24 of that record no doubt, describes that 
Yuvarajadeva enjoyed pleasures in the company of his Karnata wife or wives. 
If this implies a victory over the Karnatas, it may refer to his defeat of the 
Rastrakuta king Govinda IV and his allies in the battle of the Payosni as 
described in Rajasekhara's Viddhaialabbanjika. 
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The Eran Stone Pillar inscriptionf is an outstanding example of 
the devotional cult of Visnu. This fact is corroborated by the statement 
that Matrvisnu was extremely devoted to God (Visnu) (atyanta- 
bhagavad'bhakta). In the same record Visnu has been called Janarduna 
who is said to have four arms. Probably this is one of the earliest 
inscriptional evidences of his having possessed four arms. We also 
find that the practice of setting up flag-staff (dhvajd) which we gather 
from the epigraphic record of the Greek ambassador Heliodoros at 
Besnagar as early as 2nd century B.C. is still continuing during the 
Gupta period. The family of Matrvisnu had for the past few genera- 
tions been devoted to god Visnu, as evidenced by the names of its 
members ending with the word visnu. For instance, the great- 
grand father of Matrvisnu was (i) Indra-y/'/ww (2) grand-father, 
Varuna-v/fnw, (j) father, Hari-visnu and (4) brother, Dhanya 
visnu. So it appears that the term visnu became practically the 
surname of the family. The older members must have had great 
regard for god Visnu; otherwise they would certainly not have 
glorified themselves by adding the word visnu to their names. 

In the reign of the king Budha Gupta while the provincial 
Governor Jayadatta was in charge of the Pundravardhana bhukti (or 
North Bengal) and Sandaka was posted at Kotivarsa (modern Bangarh in 
West Dinajpur District) as Ayuktaka or Administrative officer under 
him, the city merchant (Nagara-sresthin) Rbhupala applied for some 
land to purchase in accordance with the prevalent practice of land-sale 
for establishing a lihga and building two temples one for each of the 
deities Kokdmukhasvdmin and Sveta-varahasvdmin with two 
sorrounding walls or store-rooms (cf.®^ tayor-ddya-kokdmukha-svami^ 
sveta-varaha-svaminor-nama-lifigam-ekafn deva-kula-dvayametat-kostika 
-dvayaM-ca kdrayitum-icchdmi.y Here we find that Kokdmukba- 
svdmin was very probably the name of Siva, Kokamukha being the 


* Continued from vol. XXX, No. 4, p. 373. ^Vide vol. XXX, p. 373. 
51 Damodarpur Copperplate Inscription of the time of Budha Gupta, 
Ef. Ind., XV p. i38f. 
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name of Durga, and Svetavaralia appears to be a name of Visnu, 
who became Varaha in one of his incarnations. The deity Sveta- 
varaha was in all probability the image of the Boar incarnation of 
Visnu. The bhakti cult attained sufficient importance at this time. 
The language of the inscription bears testimony to this (cf. tadu- 
ttara kalaM sa^-vyavahdribhir-ddeva-bhaktydnumantavyab). 

J In the Gunaighar (Dt. Tippera) copper plate inscription of Vainya 
Gupta, G.E. 1 88 (507-8 A.D.) it has been incidentally mentioned 
in connection with the defining of the boundary that the land be- 
longing to the deity Pradyumnesvara is to the east and the west. 
Pradyumnesvara, as the name appears, is supposed to be an image 
of god Visnu. We also learn from his Deopara inscription that 
during the reign of King Vijayasena of Bengal, there was a temple 
named Pradyumnesvara in which both Visnu and Siva were wor- 
shipped together with their consorts LaksmI and Parvatl in between 
the two gods. 

The aforesaid Gunaighar inscription is very important and 
interesting for the purpose of the study of the religious history of 
Bengal at the beginning of the 6th century A.D. 

In the Daniodarpur (Dt. Dina j pur) copper plate inscription of the 
Gupta year®^ 224 (543*44 A.D.), it is mentioned that a Kulaputra 
named Amrtadeva from Ayodhya (near modern Faizabad in U.P.) 
applied to the administrative officer of the district of Koti- 
varsa in Pundravardhana bhukti for a small plot of uncultivated fallow 
land at three dinaras a Kulyavapa to donate for the repair works of 
the damaged parts of the temple of Svetavaraha, situated in the forest 
region as also for supplying oblation, rice boiled in milk, food, milk, 
incense, flower, clarified butter etc. to the temple for the purpose of 
religious merit of his mother. 

It is worthy of note here that a man coming from Ayodhya in U.P. 
makes gift of land to the temple of Svetavaraha in North Bengal. It 
appears that the deity became famous throughout Northern India, and 
people used to come there for pilgrimage and make gift of land to the tem- 
ple for its preservation as well as for the worship and maintenance of the 
god Svetavaraha. The inscription is undoubtedly a Vaisnava record. 


52 Ef. Ind., XV p. 14a f- ; ibid., XVII. p. 193 f. 
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That Bengal was a stronghold of Vaisnavism is also confirmed by 
the Susunia rock inscription of Maharaja 5 ri Candra Varman, son 
of Maharaja Siifaha Varman, ruler of Puskarana in modern Bankura 
district of Bengal. Here Maharaja Candra Varman who called 
himself as the foremost of the servants of Cakrasvamin {cakra- 
svdminah dasagrenatisrstah) dedicated his work (krti), that is, the 
cave in the Susunia hill to Visnu — the wielder of discus {cakrasvdmtn). 
This is a Vaisnava inscription, Visnu being mentioned as 
Cakrasvamin. Candra Varman of this inscription has been 
identified with one of the kings of Aryavarta bearing the same 
name in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta, 
who is stated to have uprooted those kings from their respective 
territories. If this identification is held to be correct then it appears 
that the King of West Bengal or at least some of the local rulers were 
devotees of Vaisnavism in the early part of the 4th century A.D. 
It is beyond doubt that the cult of Visnu made a strong appeal to 
the Imperial House of the Guptas as well as to some other independent 
rulers of West Bengal. 

J Besides the ruling families professing Vaisnavism the common 
people of the country also adopted the same faith. We learn 
from the Baigram copper plate®* of the Bogra District of Bengal 
(nowin E. Pakistan), of the year 128 (5=447-48 A.D.) evidently 
of the reign of Emperor Kumara Gupta I, that the administra- 
tive officer (Kumaramatya) Kulavrddhi from the district town of 
Paheanagari informed the Brahmanas and other important persons of 
the villages Trivrtd and Srigohdti which were within the jurisdiction of 
Biiyigrama (modern Baigram in Bogra District) that Sivanandin, father 
of two inhabitants named Bhoyila and Bhdskara of these villages built 
a temple of god Govindasvamin. But as this shrine had vety little 
income [Siva-nandind kdri[td]kaih bhagavato Govindasvdminah 
devakulas-{ath)tad-asdvalpa-vrUikah {arh)] these two persons, Bhoyila 
and Bhaskara applied for some uncultivated fallow land as well as 
some homestead land for the purpose of gift to the temple of 
Govindasvdmin in order to meet the necessary expenses of the repair 
of the buildings and the supply of- sandal, incense, lamp and flower to 


53 Ef. Ind,, XXI. p. 8i f. 
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the deity. It is further stated by the administrative officer that this 
grant of land at a concession rate to the purchasers would bring a 
share of one sixth part of the religious merit to the king. 

It shows that Vaisnavism penetrated into the masses of Bengal 
by the middle of the 5th century A.D. and temples of Visnu 
under various names were built at different places of this province. 
We have seen before that it extended its influence over West Bengal 
in the 4th century A.D., and now we find that by the middle of the 
5th century it spread among the common populace of North Bengal 
(particularly Bogra District). 

y/ In some parts of East Bengal, viz., Faridpur district, the in- 
fluence of Vaisnavism was perceptible even in personal names. 
Thus “Gopala” the first part of the name Gofalasvamin mentioned 
in the Faridpur copper plate of the time of Dharmaditya®* was very 
likely connected with the first propounder of the Vahnavite faith. 
Palaeographically this inscription belongs roughly to the 6th century 
A.D. by which time south-eastern Bengal had already become familiar 
with the cult of Visnu, so much so that the personal names were 
chosen from those of Lord Visnu. This influence was felt also in the 
Burdwan district of West Bengal in the 6th century A.D. as we 
find in the Mallasarul copper plate of 5 rl Gopacandra [Ep. Ind., 
XXIII. p. i59f) that the name Hart, which is purely a Vaisnava 
name, is mentioned several times. 

In the eastern part of Central India also as we learn from the Khoh 
copper plate grant®® of Maharaja Sarvanatha of the year 193 ( = 513 
A.D.?), (this inscription was issued by him on agreement with the 
donees — Visnunandin, trader Saktinaga, son of Svaminaga, 
Kumaranaga and Skandanaga) that the village Asramaka, which was 
given as a donation should be utilised for the purpose of a shrine of 
Visnu described as Bhagavat or Divine one and also for a shrine 
most probably of the god Aditya or Sun god. The gift was meant 
for the repair of the temples of the two deities and also for the 
supply of bali, caru, satra, sandal, incense, garland and lamp. 

From the inscription it appears that the grantees built two 
shrines — one of the Vaisnava and the other of the Solar cult 

54 Ind. Ant., XXXIX p. 200 f. 
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and then they perhaps applied to the king for some state grant 
which was acceded to in the shape of gift of the village Asratnaka 
on the condition mentioned above. 

The seal attached to the plates bears in relief the figure of Garuda 
the bird-vehicle of Visnu. This also lends additional support to the ins- 
cription that it belongs to the Vaisnava cult. In the Khoh inscription of 
Jayanath of the year 177®® (496-97 A.D.), we find that the inscribed 
plates were issued by Maharaja Jayanatha to record the grant to some 
Brahmanas, Sarva-vadha of Sasataneya (? gotra) and his son Bhaga- 
vata-Gahga, his sons Ranka Bota and Ajagara-dasa of the village 
Dhavasandika as an agrahara for increasing the religious merit of the 
king as also for the repair of the temple of god Visnu referred to 
as Bhagavat and also for the supply of bait, earn, satra etc. So it 
is clear that a temple of god Visnu was existing at the place 
which is at present known as Khoh in the Nagaudh State (C. I.) 
towards the close of the 5th century A. D. It shows that his 
worship was popular in this part of the country at that time. 

In another Khoh incription of Maharaja Sarvanatha®^ the object of 
the grant is to record the gift of a half of the village of Dhavasandika 
on condition that the income should be applied to the repair of the 
temple of goddess PistapurikadevI as also for arranging the bait, 
cam, satra etc. {Bhagavatyah Pistaftirikadevyah khanda-fhuUa- 
pratisaihskara-karanaya, bali-caru-satra-pravartanaya cMisrstah). 

Dr. Fleet thinks that this PistapurikadevI was a form of LaksmI, 
consort of Visnu, So this inscription is a record of Vaisnavism. 

In the other Khoh grant of the same king of the year 214®* 
(533-34 A. D.), Maharaja Sarvanatha approves the transfer of two 
villages named Vyaghrapallika and Kdcarapallika in the Maninaga- 
petha to private grantees for the purpose of a temple of the 
goddess PistapurikadevI in the town of Mdnapura (identified by some 
with modern Manpur near the river Son) as also for the worship {pfija) 
of the deity and repair of the temple. The grant was first made to 
one Pulinda Bhatta who transferred his right to Kumarasvamin and 
his descendants for arranging worship of the goddess and repair of 

56 Fleet, C0rp, Ins., Ind., UI, p. 12 1 f, 

57 Ibid,, pp. 129 f, 

58 Ibid,, pp, 135 f. 
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her temple in future. The transfer was formally approved by the king 
by this charter. 

It appears that in Nagaudh State, C. I. the Vaisnavite goddess 
Pus^purika was very popular both among the ruler as well as the 
common people. The deity and her temple had drawn devoted 
attention of the king and other people and proper steps were taken for 
the worship of the goddess and maintenance of her temple. 

During the rule of the family of the Parivrajaka kings in Central 
India in and about the 6th century A.D. Vaisnavism had a strong 
influence in their territory. Of this family Maharaja Hastin was 
a famous and religious-minded king. He was a giver of thousands of 
cows, elephants, horses, gold and land. He was also devoted to gods, 
Brahmanas, superiors and his parents. His son Maharaja Saihksobha was 
also famous for his religious activities. He was engaged in establishing 
the religious duties of the different castes (yarnasrama-dharmasthafana' 
niratena) and was a great Bhagavata (i.e. devotee of Visnu) (paratna- 
bhagavatena) and extremely devoted to his parents (atyanfa-pitr- 
bhaktena). He made gift of half the village of Of ant at Maninaga 
fetha for the supply of bait, cam and satra to the temple of goddess 
Pistapurl (elsewhere mentioned as Pistapurika) and also for the repair 
of the temple. Our previous statement that the modern Nagaudh 
State was an important centre of the worship of goddess Pistipurl or 
Pistipurika is also confirmed by the Khoh copper plate inscription of 
Sadiksobha of the year 209 (528-29 A. D.). The king was devoted 
to god Vasudeva Visntt. This fact is proved by the salutation to the 
god who has been taken here as Vasudeva. {Oih namo Bhagavate 
Vasudevayd). 

The quotation of the twelve-syllable Vaisnavite creed formula in 
the above copper plate of Maharaja Saihksobha is really interesting 
and noteworthy. This is one of the very early records of the formula, 
i£ not the earliest, so far as the epigraphic evidences are concerned. 
(Fleet, Corf. Ins. Ind,, III. p. 1 14). 

In the western part of Central India, i. e., the Mandasor region 
of the modern Gwalior State also, Vaisnavism played a very pro- 
minent part. In the Mandasor stone inscription®* of the time of Nara- 

59 Mandasor stone Inscription of the time of Naravarman. Ef, Ind., 
XII, p. 320!. 
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varman of the Malava year 461 (A. D. 404), Visnu has been 
described in adoration as having thousand heads and immeasurable 
soul remaining sleepy in the water of the four oceans. 

ciw 35'!(T2rrfircrTc*i^ 1 

=^35 w: 11 

The idea of a thousand-headed god has very probably been taken 
from the Rgueda (cf sahasra-strsa-furusah sahasrdksah sahasrafdt 
etc.). In this epigraph, god Vasudeva has been extolled as the habitat 
of the people of the whole world {Vasadevafh jagad-vasaih) who is 
immeasurable (aprameyaih), unoriginated (ajam) and lord of all 
(yibhufh). He is also described as a tree with gods as its fruits 
{tridasoddra-phaladai’h), with heavenly damsels as its lovely shoots 
(svargastrt-caru-pallavath) and with divine chariots as many branches, 
and as a bestower of honey in the shape of rain-water (toyadambu- 
madhu-sravafn).^'^ 

We find here that the idea of one god embracing the whole uni- 
verse has already become prominent. The idea of Visvarupa i. e, 
the whole universe is the manifestation of Visnu (Vasudeva) is set 
forth here very likely for the first time, so far as inscriptional evidences 
are concerned. 

In the Gangdhar stone inscription®^ of Visvavarman (son of Nara- 
varman, mentioned above) of the Malava year 480 (423 A. D.) of 
the Jhalwar State in Central India, Visnu has been mentioned under 
the name of Madhusudana (destroyer of the demon Madhu). 

The idea has been further developed here and Visnu has been given 
the attributes of a fighting power. In this very record reference has 
been made to Visnu’s sleep during the four months of the rainy season, 
commencing from the eleventh day {ekadast) of the bright half [sukla- 
paksa) of the month of Asadha to the ^eleventh d.iy (ekadasl) of the 
bright half of the month of Karttika. These two days are known as 
the sayan-aikadast and mthdnaikadast. These matters have been 

60 Cf. WW »T?t: I 
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elaborately dealt with in the literary texts of the Vaisnava religion. 
The king Visvavarman is stated here to have shown extreme devotion 
to lord Visnu who is the wiclder of discus and club on finding the 
transitoriness of human life and worldly prosperity : 

q?:f ^ ^rffp 

I Fleet, CIL, III. p, 75. 

In this record we are not given any scope of definitely 
knowing from epigraphic sources whether or not Visnu is 

endowed with four arms holding conchshell and lotus in 

addition to club and discus mentioned here. Thus we are 
not sure whether the king was devoted to a two-armed Visnu or a four- 
armed one. As stress has been laid on cakra and gada only, it may 
be surmised that the reference is made to two-armed Vism- 

It appears from this epigraph that not only the ruling family 
but also some of the councillors were devoted to god Visnu. 
One of them named Mayiirdksaka caused a lofty shrine of god 
Visnu to be built by his sons Visnu-bhata and Haribhata : 

Fleet, ClI., 111 . p. 76. 

That the family of Mayuraksaka was very strongly influenced by the 
cult of Visnu is manifest from the nomenclature of his two sons. 

From the stone inscription of Yasodharman alias Visnu- 
vardhana of the Malava year 589®“ (A.D. 532) found in the Mandasor 
region, i. e. in modern Gwalior State (C. I.), we learn that the 
epigraph was engraved by one Govinda by name {utkirnna 
Govindena). From this name we would be perfectly justified to 
infer that Vaisnavism made its influence felt even among the common 
people, viz. scribes etc. of some parts of the present Gwalior 
State of Central India. Visnuvardhana, the name of the king also 
confirms our belief that Vaisnavism made its way into the royal 
palace. 

Vaisnavism had a free access in some parts of the modern 
Central Provinces also. From the Eran Stone Boar Inscription 
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of the time oE Toramana (whose date has been., placed between 
500 and 515 A.D.) of the modern Sagar District of Central 
Provinces, it is learnt that the object of the epigraph was to record the 
building of the stone temple in which the Boar stands, by Dhanya- 
visnu, the younger brother of the deceased Maharaja Matrvisnu, 
Here we get an instance of a stone temple (sila-frasada) being built 
at Eran, where the Stone Boar stands. Apart from the inscription, 
the Stone Boar itself is the very symbol of Vaisnava cult. Because, 
Boar is regarded as the incarnation of Visnu. In the first verse 
of the inscription Visnu has been invoked in his Boar incarnation. 
Allusion has been made to the incarnation of Visnu as a Boar when 
he plunged into the great ocean and rescued the earth which had 
been carried off and hidden by the demon Hiranyaksa. 

It appears from the above record that by the end of the 5th century 
A.D. the incarnation of Visnu as Boar had already been accepted by the 
Hindu society. This is why Dhanya-visnu the ruler of Airikina 
(modern Eran) built the stone temple of god Narayana in the shape 
of Varaha (boar), the protector of the world in his own district for the 
spiritual meric of his father and mother {matapitroh punyapyayanar- 
tham^esa bhagavato-varahamiirtter-jagat-parayanasya narayanasya sild- 
prdsddah svavisaye-asminn-airikine kdritah). 

This inscription is a record of the devotional aspect of Vaisnavism. 
Matrvisnu, the elder brother of Dhanyavisnu, the donor, has been 
mentioned here as greatly devoted to Bhagavat (Visnu) {atyanta- 
bhagavad-bhaktasya). Similar expressions of devotional feeling are 
found elsewhere also during the Gupta period. The addition of the 
word Visnu at the end of the names, Matrvisnu and Dhanya-visnu 
is also very significant and makes out a strong case in favour of 
their genuine devotedness to the god Visnu. 

It may be noted here that there was a religio-cultural expansion of 
Vaisnavism in different parts of the modern Gwalior state including 
Gwalior town itself which is mentioned as Gopdhvaya or Gopagiri in 
ancient records. This belief finds corroboration in the Vaisnavite 
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name Kesava of the poet of the Gwalior stone inscription of the time 
of Mihira-kula (C. 515-535 A-D.) of the regnal year i5*®* 

In the South, among the Vakatakas of Vidarbha (modern Bcrar) 
who were originally devotees of god Siva, the religious tradition was 
broken by queen Prabhavatl Gupta, daughter of King Candra Gupta II 
who was himself a Paramabhagavata and apparently tried his utmost 
for the propagation of Bhagavatism in different parts of India. In her 
Poona inscription**® of the year 13 (C. 5th century A.D.) which 
begins with the expression ‘'Jitam bhagavata” (Victory to Bhagavat 
Visnu) Queen Prabhavatl Gupta calls herself “atyanta-bhagavad-bhakta” 
(greatly devoted to Bhagavat or Vajudeva-Visnu) and in her copper- 
plate inscription found at Rithpur®®, Amraoti district, Berar, she is 
mentioned as bhagavat-padanudhyata (meditating at the feet of 
Bhagavat or Visnu). So from the above records it appears that she 
carried the cult of her great father to the South. She converted 
her husband King Rudrasena to Bhagavatism making him forsake 
his family cult of Saivism. In the copper plate inscription of 
Pravarasena II (of the regnal year 18) discovered at Chammak®^ in 
the iliehpur district of Berar, Rudrasena, husband of Prabhavatl Gupta 
is stated to be a devotee of god Visnu by the expression ‘^bhagavatas- 
cakrapdneh prasadoparjita-Srt-samudayasya” (of one who earned the 
mass of prosperity through the grace of Bhagavat Cakrapani or Visnu). 

But it is also to be noted here that this conversion of the Vakatakas 
into Vaisnavism was short-lived. In the 4th-5th centuries A.D. almost 
all the important dynasties and places of India were swayed by Vaisna- 
vism through the influence of the Imperial House of the Guptas under 
Candra Gupta II and his successors. But in the time of Pravarasena II, 
son of Prabhavatl Gupta, 5 aivism re-asserted itself as is found in his 
same Chammak inscription mentioned above. 

Vaisnavism had an easy access into the family of the Pallava Kings 
of Kancipuram in the 4th century A.D. The copper plate inscription®® 
found at Gunapadeya, Kondapur Taluk, Guntur district, Madras, 
(now preserved in the British Museum, London), mentions that 
CarudevI, wife of Yuvamaharaja (Crown-prince) Sri Vijaya-Buddha- 
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Varmaii in the reign of 5 rl Vijaya Skanda Varman of the Pallava 
dynasty made a gift of four nivartanas of land to Lord Narayana 
installed in the temple of Kulimahattaraka for the increase of their 
life and strength. Tluis the above record proves beyond doubt 
that although Vcdic rites and . sacrifices are stated to have been 
performed by the members of the royal family of the Pallavas of 
Kancipuram, some female members on the other hand, were devoted 
to the cult of god Vasudeva in about 4th century A.D. 

Later on, in a copper plate inscription®® issued by the Pallava King 
Simhavarman and discovered at Narasaraopet Taluka of the Guntur 
district of Madras, and ascribed to the 6th or 7th century A.D. on 
palacographical grounds, we find that the record opens with the 
expression “Jitaik Bhagavata" (Victory to Bhagavat or Visnu). 
Although tlie same inscription refers to the performance of innumerable 
Vcdic sacrifices by the Pallavas {yathavad-ahrtaneka-kratunaM or 
yathavad’ahrtanekasvamedhdnani), the donor of this plate Simhavarman 
is called here a Parama-Bhagavata (a great devotee of Bhagavat or 
Visnu). He is said to have made a gift of land on the occasion of an 
eclipse to one Deva-Sarman of Kasyapa-gotra who wast expert in the 
Vcdic texts and other Sastras or scriptures for the increase of their life, 
strength and victory. 

So ic appears that the Kings of tlie Pallava race of Kancipuram, 
who were patrons of Vedic rites in earlier days, were found to be 
staunch devotees of the cult of Visnu at a later period, i.e. about the 
bth-yth centuries A.D. 

From some of the plates of Candravarman'® found in the village 
Bobbin of the Vizagapatam district, we learn that king Candra 
Varman, lord of Kalinga was “ devout worshipper of Bhagavat or 
Visnu (parama-bhdgavata). The plates are ascribed to the first half 
of the 5th century A.D. So we find that this part of the country was 
also greatly influenced by the cult of Visnu about the time of the 
Gupta Emperor Candra Gupta and his successors. 

Again, in Western India, we find in the two grants of Prthivi 
Candra Bhogasakti^^, discovered in the Nasik district of the Bombay 
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Presiaency, that Visnu in the form of Boar has been highly eulogised 
there. 

II 

These inscriptions have been palaeographically assigned to the 7th 
century A.D. So it appears that in or about the 7th century A.P. god 
Visnu along with his boar incarnation had become very popular in 
the western part of India. The presence of Visnu-Trivikrama in 
cave No. IV, Badami (c. lace 6 tb century A.D.) proves that the cult of 
Visnu had a fairly perceptible influence in that part of the country in 
the 6th century A.D. (cf. Kramrisch — “Indian Sculpture” PL. XXIV 
fig. 67). 

Still earlier evidences are also available about the popularity of the 
cult of Visnu in this region. 

From the copper plate grant of Dahrasena^® found at Padri in 
Surat district, Guzrat, it is learnt that the King Dahrasena was a 
Vaisnava by faith (cf *‘Bhagavat-pdda-karma-kara”). This inscription 
is dated in the year 207 ( = 456 A.D.?). In the same record he styles 
himself as “Parama-Vaisnava.” 

Facts are also in hand to show that Vaisnavism was flourishing in 
the Gupta period in some parts of South India under the rule of the 
Nala dynasty. A stone inscription^^ of the 12th regnal year of the 
King Skanda-Varman, son of King Bhavadatta of the Nala family 
{Srt N aldnvaya-mukhya) found at Podagadh in the north-western 
frontier of the Jeypore Agency bordering on the Bastar State gives 
some information about Vaisnavism in that part of the country in 
about 5th century A.D., the supposed date of the record. It mentions 
the foundation of a fdda-miila or foot-print of Visnu (fada-mulam 
krtafn Visnoh) for the worship of which the gift of a temple and 
money was made. A verse containing the glorification of god Visnu 
has been sec forth just at the beginning of the record. 

II Verse i 

(“That Hari was victorious, is victorious and will be victorious is not 
that. For verily the Divine (Hari) is Himself the Conquest and the 
Conqueror.”) 
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The new light thrown by the above inscription goes to prove that 
the cult oi Lord Vasudeva almost monopolised its sway over most of 
the important royal families of the Gupta period, including the House 
of the Nalas of South India. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that the term 
"Parama-Vaisnava” is found also in the “Traikutaka” coins^* in the 
legends "Parama^Vaisnava Srt Maharaja Dahrasena" and “Parama- 
Vaisnava Sri Maharaja Vyaghra{senay\ These coins have been 
dated in the 5th century A.D. So from the epigraphic and numis- 
matic evidences quoted above it appears that the term ‘‘Parama- 
Vaisnava” came into general use at least in the 5th century A.D. if 
not earlier. But in the Alahabharata (XXIII. 6. 97) we come across 
the word '^Vaisnava" which is taken to denote the sect that follows 
the cult of god Visnu. 

So it is clear that Vaisnavism made a considerable headway in the 
royal family of the Traikutakas who professed themselves as Parania- 
Vaisnavas in general in western India during the Gupta period. 

It is noteworthy that during the Gupta period, the Boar 
incarnation of Visnu became very popular almost throughout the 
whole of India. As regards the spread and popularity of the cult of 
Krsna-Vasudeva, sculptural evidences arc sufficiently available in its 
favour from different parts of the country. At Mandor, near the 
Jodhpur State of Rajputana two stone sculpures^® giving the incidents 
from the life of Krsna have been discovered. One of these bears 
the representation of Krsna supporting the Govardhana^® mount and the 
other displays the slaying of Dhenukasttra by him and Balarama under 
a palm tree. These stories of the Harivafhsa had been depicted in stone 
by the artists of the Gupta period (C. 4th century A.D.). At a later 
period similar scenes from the life of Krsna were translated into stone 
by the sculptors of the Paharpur temple (Rajshahi district, Bengal). 

That Vaisnavism continued to hold its own even during the late 
Gupta period at Mathura, the main centre of the earlier activities of 
this cult is proved by the find of a stone image of four-armed Visnu 
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from Kankalicila. This shows beyond doubt that there existed also a 
temple of Visnu by the side of the Jaina stupas and temples at Mathura 
even in the later days of the Gupta period/^ 

Some other sculptural evidences from other parts of the country 
are as follows: — 

(1) The colossal figure of Varaha^^, the incarnation of Visnu 
raising the earth from the waters at the beginning of the 
cycle of creation has been depicted in stone at Udayagiri, 
Bhopal State. The sculpture has been assigned to 
c. 400 A.D. 

(2) The figure of Narasiihha^®, the Man-Lion incarnation of 
Visnu, who took up this form at the time of killing the 
demon-king Hiranyakasipu, had been carved in sand stone 
in about 6th century A.D. and was set up at Besnagar but 
is now in the Gwalior Museum. Another figure of 
Narasimha found on a terracotta scaling discovered at 
Basarh*® also belongs to the Gupta period. Although the 
legend is not very clear, yet the script may rightly be 
assigned to the time of the Guptas. 

(3) The figure of four-armed Visnu*^ represented in the 
ceiling slab from an old temple at Aihole in the 
Bijapur district of South India is an interesting object of 
the 6ch century A.D. 

As regards the centres of the worship of the Vaisnavitc images, 
we have to grope in darkness on account of the absence of 
proper materials destroyed by the iconoclasts. Still a ray of light is 
at times available here and there only to give us an idea about 
the religious edifices of the bygone ages. The temple of Bhitargaon®’* 
(20 miles to the south of Cawnpore) is one of the rare brick 
buildings of the early Gupta period. Vogel is inclined to attribute 
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it to the 5th century A. D. It contains profuse decoration of carved 
brick work and nicely moulded terracotta panels. The Bhitargaon 
temple according to Cunningham supplies in the centre of the back 
or west wall a representation of the Boar (or Varaha) incarnation of 
Visnu and hence was at least partially connected with the cult of god 
Vasudeva in the early Gupta period. This temple is one of the 
oldest brick temples existing in India and is a unique specimen of the 
brick architecture of the early Gupta period. Another edifice of 
importance of the Gupta period (“second half of the 5th century A.D., 
according to Smith and Codrington, and about 600 A. D. according 
to Coomaraswamy**) is the famous Dasavatara temple of stone at 
Deogarh in the Jhansi district of U. P. This is undoubtedly a 
Vaisnava temple and contains recessed sculptured panels representing 
scenes from Brahmanical iconography, viz.,— Visnu or Ananta, 
Gajendra-moksa, and Nara~narayana etc. This temple is the living 
example which bears evidence to the fact that this very place was a 
seat of worship of Vaisnavite deities and attracted pilgrims particularly 
the devotees of Lord Vasudeva-Visnu from the different parts of 
the country. 

The region round about modern Bbita near Allahabad (U. P.) 
was also a stronghold of the cult of Vasudeva-Krsna during the Gupta 
period. This is proved by the discovery of a terra-cotta sealing 
(No. 21) in course of archaeological excavations at Bhita®"*. The 
scaling contains the following legend of eleven syllables: — 

“Salutation to god Vasudeva”. 

So It seems that very probably Lord Vasudeva had a temple at 
Bhitd where sealings like the one under discussion were used as votive 
offerings. The present sealing reminds us of the Vasudeva tetnplc 
at Besnagar in front of which the Greek ambassador Heliodoros set up 
a Garuda-dhvaja in about 2nd. century B. C. 

That the cult of Vasudeva was prevalent during the Gupta period 
in modern Rajghat near the KasI Railway station (U. P.) may be 
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inferred from the description given by Dr. V. S. Agrawala of the 
lower portion of a four-armed terra-cotta figure of Visnu (with short 
loin cloth, Vana-miila and the two side emblems cakra and 
found at Rajghat in 1940. 

From the Sarnath stone Inscription of Prakataditya*® which has 
been assigned to the end of 7th century A.D. by Fleet on palaeogra- 
phical grounds, we learn that the king Prakataditya whose capital 
appears to have been at KasI (modern Banaras) was attached to the cult 
of bhakti (Cf. bhakti-dharnunaika-sakti'Satata-frathita.,,) which was 
the prevailing religion of the Gupta period. The object of the 
inscription is to record the construction of a temple of god Visnu who 
has been mentioned here under the name Muradvis (karitam-etad- 
bhavanath Muradviso..,) (line 11). It seems from the mutilated 
concluding portion of the record that some provision was also made 
for the repair of the building when necessary (khanda-sfhutita- 
safnskdra.,,) (line 14). 

So it appears that a king of Kasi in the 7th century A. D. was a 
devotee of Lord Visnu-Murari and built a temple for the deity and 
made necessary provision for its maitcnance. Information, if any, about 
the exact location of the temple cannot be ascertained now on account 
of the mutilated condition of the inscription; it might have been built 
at Kast or elsewhere. But the present epigraph proves the popularity of the 
cult of Visnu in the royal family of Kasi in or about 7th century A.D, 

During the rule of the Guptas, Vaisall (modern Basarh in the 
Muzaffarpur district of Bihar) played no mean part for the propagation 
and maintenance of the cause of Vaisnavism. Even the common 
populace of the country showed faith in the cult and cultural achieve- 
ment of this religion. Some of the clay sealings found in course of 
excavations at Basarh®^ bear testimony to this fact. A sealing (No. 31) 
bears the legend ‘'Srl-VisnHpada~svdmi'Ndrdyana” (PL. XL, 3); two 
others (Nos. 33 and 35) give the legend “Jitaih Bhagavata”, (Vic- 
torious is the Lord). The words Visnu, Narayana and Bhagavat are 
certainly indicative of the cultural and religious import. A number 
of sealings of private individuals bearing the names Cakraddsa (sealing 
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No. 54), Haridasa (No. 64), Harigufta (No. 65), Kesavadatta 
(No. 68), and Kesava (No. 69) speaks to the fact that Vaisnavism 
found a deep-rooted seat in the heart of the local people. It is evident 
that Vaisnavism made a wide march and brought within its cultural 
or religious fold people from various strata of the society. We 
find that in this region also, the artisan class was strongly influenced 
by the cult of Vasudeva. Two sealings one with the legend “Kulika 
Harih” (No. 76) and the other with “Kulika Harisya” (No. 77) 
(PL. XLII. 36) are sufficient to convince one of the validity 
of this statement. A section of the people of . Basarh accepted 
Vaisnavism in its entirety with various incarnations of Visnu. The 
private sealings containing the \egtv\ 6 s Varaha-dattah i^o. 114) and 
Varahasya (^o. 115) are fully indicative of the fact that Visnu in 
his Varaha form was highly appreciated by the populace of this lo- 
cality as well, as elsewhere. They accepted the name Varaha for 
naming their own children. This shows to what extent Vaisnavism 
made its appeal to the heart of the people. In fact Vaisnavism made 
a rapid and wide march over its rivals so far as cultural conquest is 
concerned. 

Now coming over to the east, i. e. Bengal, at a slightly later 
period, we find that Vaisnavism had already found a sweet home in 
this province. A terracotta plaque with the inscription of a standing 
figure of four-armed Visnu was discovered a few years ago at the 
Rajasan site of Sabhar, District Dacca, with an inscription ''Ofn namo 
bhagavate Vasudevaya" ( = Salutation to the Divine Vasudeva) written 
in the characters of the yth-Sth century A.D.*® The plaque is like the 
Buddhist votive tablet containing representations of stupas or the 
Buddha with Buddhist creed formula “ye dharma” etc. Though 
this place, i.e. Rajasan gave out some relics of Buddhism of this period, 
it seems that this locality was not the monopoly of Buddhism in 
6ih-8th centuries A.D. But Vaisnavism also flourished side by side 
with it. 

The use of the Vaisnavite creed formula with twelve syllables in 
terracotta plaque in 6th-8th centuries A.D. is a very important point 
to be noticed. The discovery of this plaque is unique in the history of 
Vaisnavism in Bengal. So it seems that the use of the Vaisnavite 
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creed formula (or Vija mantra) has bad a very Jong history. Mention 
of this creed in the terracotta plaque of 6tl>8th centuries A.D. proves 
beyond doubt that this forn^ula was certainly evolved at a very early 
period. In the Khoh copper plate inscription of Saiiiksobha of the 
year 209 ( = 528-29 A.D.) this Vaisnavite formula of twelve 
syllables {Ofn namo Bbagavate Vasudevayd) as stated above is 
found, so it may be presumed that the history of this formula must 
be traced to a still earlier period. The use of this formula in early 
records has been found so far in three places viz: — (i) Khoh in the 
Nagaudh State, C.I. (2) Bhita (near Allahabad) and (3) Rajasan in the 
Dacca district of East Bengal. But it is a far cry from Rajasan to 
Khoh, and so it is not possible at the present state of our knowledge 
to ascertain the exact place of the origin of this fundamental formula 
of the Vaisnava devotees. 

At a slightly later period, we find that the cult of Vasudeva had 
already made a rapid stride in Bengal. Sculptural evidences prove 
beyond doubt that this region has been a faithful votary of the cult of 
Vusudeva-Krsna definitely from the time of the Kusanas, and very likely 
from a much earlier period. Mention has already been made of the 
Hankrail Visnu (Maldah district) of the Kusana period. The fact that 
Susunia with its neighbouring places in Banknra district was an impor- 
tant centre of Vaisnavism during the early part of the Gupta period has 
also been stated above. Further sculptural evidences in stone on the role 
played by Vaisnavism in this province have been revealed by the 
Archaeological excavations at Paharpur in Rajshahi district of Bengal. 
The Vaisnavite sculptures of Paharpur give an undoubted proof that 
there was a school of sculptors who went on making Vaisnavite 
figures for satisfying the necessity of the local people for about three 
centuries roughly beginning with the 6th century A.D. These figures 
of Paharpur mostly of the Gupta period were drawn from earlier 
constructions for the purpose of decorating the basement of the temple, 
belonging to the age of the Pala king, Dharmapala. The rich 
collection of the figures depicting the various incidents from the life 
of God Krsna shows that during the Gupta period, Bengal and parti- 
cularly Paharpur was a great scat of Krsna worship in Eastern India. 
A glance at the following sculptures will convince anybody of the 
truth of this statement. 
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(1) The grey sandstone sculpture of Balarama*®;— one 
of the ten incarnations of Visnu depicted here with 
plough under snake-hoods. 

(2) Krsna and Radha®® according to Dikshic, but Krsna and 
RukminI or Satyabhama according to other scholars. These 
scholars are not inclined to accept the identihcation of the 
female figure as Radha as has been done by Dikshit on the 
ground that the name of Radha in association with Krsna 
is a thing of a much later period. This sculpture which 
stylistically may be dated in the 6th century A.D. is not 
likely to show their relation here. The Gdthasaptasatl of Hdla 
which to some extent deals with the amours of Radha and 
Krsna is supposed to be of a comparatively late date. The 
Brahmavaivarta-furdna which mentions Radha as a pre- 
mier GopI is a work of a much later date. It is in the GUa- 
govinda of Jayadeva that Radha finds her place as the 
supreme GopI (in the 12th century A.D.) 

It may be noted here from the attitude of the above mentioned 
male figure (Krsna) on the left of the female figure touching the right 
breast of the latter with his right hand, that the amatory phase of 
Vaisnavism which culminated in the amorous songs of Jayadeva 
developed gradually. In later Vaisnavism the devotees also began 
to take great pleasure in the amatory nature of the divine couple both 
in art-expression and literature. 

(3) Krsna killing the demon, Kesin^^ who was sent by Karfisa 
to Vrndavana for killing the latter’s nephew Krsna who 
was destined to uproot the family of Karhsa. 

(4) Krsna and Balarama wrestling with Canura and Mustika,®* 
the two famous wrestlers of Karhsa, who was ultimately 
killed by Krsna and Balarama. 

(5) Krsna lifting Govardhana mount.®* 
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(6) Krsna uplifting the twin Arjuna trees®* (yanialarjuna). The 
story is that Krsna in his childhood uprooted and broke simultaneously 
two very strong and lofty Arjuna trees in one of his exploits. 

(7) Vasudeva carrying infant Krsna®*. 

(8) Devaki handing over new born Krsna to Vasudeva®*. 

(y) Dragging of Kaiiisa by Krsna and Balarania®^. 

(10) A Figure (? probably Krsna) holding flute®®. 

From the study of the above list of sculptural remains at Paharpur 
published in the Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India No. 55 
(Excavations at Paharpur) by K. N. Dikshit, we find that Bengal 
became an ardent worshipper of Krsna and Balarama, so much so that 
in Bengal artists were employed to depict the popular incidents from 
their life story beginning with their boyhood in stone so that it may 
be an inspirer to the visitors and pilgrims. In fact, Bengal was a 
fertile soil where the seed of Krsna cult was richly nourished into 
the prosperous and sumptuous tree of Neo-Vaisnavism at the time of 
SrI-Caitanya. 

It is worth noting in this connection that some of the lithic 
illustrations of Paharpur relating to the incidents of Krsna’s life may 
rightly be compared with similar instances found at Mandor near 
Jodhpur State of an earlier date (c. 4th century A. D.) mentioned 
above. 

It is also to be added in this connection that the story of the 
relationship of Krsna with the Gopis or Milkmaids which has been 
mentioned in the Gatha Saptasatl of Hala and the Brahmavaivartapurana 
finds explicit mention in the Udaypur Inscription of Aparajita of the 
(Vikrama) Samvat 718®® (661 A.D.). This inscription in its first two 
verses contains an invocation to god Visnu-Krsna under the names 
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Hart and Saurt for protection. In the first verse, we find that Hari, 
who is here impliedly identified with Krsna has been mentioned to 
have been an object of desire by the milkmaids (Gofa-Vartita) 

Krsna’s lila (divine sports) with the Gopis is indicated here. 

In verses Nos. 6 - 8 , it has been recorded that Yasomatl, wife of 
Maharaja Varaha Siihha, chief leader (or commander of the army) of 
king Aparajita' of the Guhila family, finding the vanity of fortune, 
youth and wealth, built a temple of Visnu, the enemy of Kaitabha in 
order to cross the troubled sea of this worldly existence. 

So we are told here that Krsna-Vasudeva was worshipped in the 
State of Rajputana where his amorous association with the Gopis was 
well known and where he was worshipped and eulogised even for his 
such relationship with them. This record shows the amatory tendency 
of the Bhakti cult which had a full Hedged development in later 
times. 

It is further to be noted here that in Assam also we find that the 
cult of Vasudeva had gained a free access into the royal household, 
long before the middle of 6 th century A.D. By the Badaganga Rock 
Inscription of King Bhutivarman^®® of the year 234 (553*54 A. D.), 
we are informed that the king Bhutivarman, although he had performed 
the Asvamedha sacrifice, was a devout Vaisnava. {Srt-farama^ 
daivata~parama-bhagavata~maharajasvamedha-yajinaM Sri-BhHtivarmanah 
pdddnaih ...). This inscription has been discovered near Daboka in 
the Nowgong district of Assam. Some other evidences of the spread 
of Vaisnavism in Assam at an earlier date may also be available if a 
thorough local search is made for the purpose. It is really a matter 
of great interest how Bhagavatism, a creed of a tribal people (Satvatas) 
of the Mathura district had become one of the most dominating 
religions of India shining brightly both in the hut of the poor peasants 
as well as in the palace of the mighty emperors. From the religio* 
cultural point of view Vaisnavism stands supreme among ail other 
religions and its position is unique in India. 

From the foregoing pages it will be quite clear that Mathura and 
its neighbouring regions were a strong centre of Vaimavism. from a 
time long before the rise of the Suhgas and continued to be so during 
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their regime and that of their successors for centuries. Mathura 
was a favourite place of this religion and it is quite reasonable 
to suppose that Bhagavatism or Vaisnavism originated in this part of 
the country. Professor H. C. Raychowdhuri seems to be quite right 
in his supposition that Mathura region was the first centre of the 
Bhagavata movement^®^. 

He is further of opinion that ‘‘the new faith that developed on 
the banks of the Jamuna finally coalesced with a few Brahmanical and 
popular cults to form the great federation of religions known as 
Vaisnavism. The aeencies employed in effecting this union were the 
following^®*: — 

(i) The Vytiha doctrine in virtue of which Vasudevism united 
with Sahkarsana worship to form Bhagavatism; 

(ii) The doctrine of Avatara which effected a synthesis between 
Bhagavatism and the cult of Visnu-Naniyana and gave 
birth to Vaisnavism; 

(iii) The Pumsa-Prakrti theory in virtue of which the cult of 
SrJ was engrafted on Vaisnavism. 

With Mathura as the centre, Bhagavatism began to make a slow 
but steady progress on all sides and gradually spread throughout the 
whole country, side by side with other cults. Although Bhagavatism 
or Vaisnavism might not have been able to bring within its fold the 
whole population as its direct adherents yet indirectly all other cults 
arc indebted to it in various ways. First, the word Bhagavan meaning 
endowed with bhaga consisting of sixfold qualities i. aisuarya = 
divinity. 2. t'ny 4 = heroism, 3. y<is<rs = fame, ir? = prosperity, 5. 

= knowledge, and 6. vairagya = renunciation, seems to have been 
applied at the beginning to Vasudeva Krsna. Krsna is believed to 
have possessed these six attributes whereby He is regarded as ‘God’ 
Himself. The terms Bhagavan, bhakti, bhakta, and bhajana etc. appear 
to have been first used with reference to the cult of Vasudeva-Krsna 
arid later on these were made use of in connection with the religions of 
the other sects as well. The Buddhists accepted this term (Bhagavan) 
for use in reference to the founder of their religion. In the RutH' 
mindei Pillar Inscription of Asoka (middle of 3rd century B. C.) the 
term bhagavan has been used to mean “Buddha” (Cf. hida BhagavaiH 
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jate ti Luihmini-ganie). Similarly in the Piprahwa Buddhist vase Inscrip- 
tion^®® (c. 3rd century. B. C.), the Mathura Lion Capital Inscriptions 
of the time of Ranjuvula and Sodasa®®^ (c. 1st century B.C.— ist century 
A.D.), Taxila copper plate Inscription of Patika, year 78^®® (A.D. 21 ?), 
Kosam Inscription of (the reign of) Kaniska,^®® year 2 and Sarnath 
Buddhist Image Inscriptions of Kaniska/®^ year 3^ etc^ the term 
**Bhagavan” has always been used in referring ta Buddha. Again this 
term Bhagavat is used in the Kanakhcra stone Inscription of Sridhara 
Varman^®® of the year 1 3 to refer to god Karttikeya, and in the Udaya- 
giri cave Inscriptions of Candra Gupta IP®* (401 A. D.) it applies to 
god Sambhu or Siva. The feminine of this term i. e. Bhagavatt in a 
later period was taken to mean Parvatl, the consort of Siva. The 
Jaina inscriptions of the early period also show the use of bhagavat in 
referring to the Jaina Tirthankaras, cf. the “New Jaina Inscriptions 
from Mathura^^® of ist-2nd centuries A.D. No. II "Bhagavato Pratima 
sarvatobhadrika,hlo. ill. Bhagavato santi,.^l^o.Vlll. PriyataM Bhaga- 
van K^abhasrlh etc. In the Gupta period also this term was retained 
for applying it to the Arhats. In the Paharpur Inscription of the year 
159*“ (479 A.. D.) the word bhagavat precedes the term Arhat 
Bhagavatdfn Arhatdfn). Similarly the term Bhakti (bhaj) also was, 
along with its attribute, borrowed by other sects to enrich their 
religious ideology. 

So we find that all other cults of India were more or less influenced 
by the cult of Vasudeva when it gradually began to attain prominence 
and assume an all-India importance. Although it had an humble 
beginning from a tribal race of the valley of the Jumna, in course 
of time it became the dominating religion in India. Just as 
Buddhism flourished under the patronage of Asoka, similarly Bhlgava- 
tism or Vaisnavism found warm sympathy from the Gupta monarchs. 
Successive kings of the Gupta dynasty were the torch-bearers of the 
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cult o£ Vasudcva or Bhagavatism. During the and and ist centuries 

B. C. the light of Bhagavatism was burning only in Mathura, Besnagat 
(Gwalior State), Ghosundi (Chitorgarh), Almora region, Audumbara 
country of Kangra, Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur etc., Kanauj (U. P.) 
and Kumrahar (in Bihar). At Nanaghat in Western India (Bombay 
Presidency) the influence of Vaisnavism was also obvious. During the 
Saka-Kusana period though Mathura became a strong centre of 
jainism and Buddhism, still the cult of Vasudeva continued there 
as one of their rivals at times being patronised by the royal officials 
on behalf of their masters. The names of Ahicchatra (in Bareilly 
district) (U.P.) and Hankrail (Maldah district, Bengal) also appear 
before our mind in connection with certain relics of the Kusana period. 

During the Gupta period the geographical orbit of Vaisnavism 
had extended remarkably on all sides. We find records of this 
cult in almost all the provinces of India in those days. In Central India, 
Uday.igiri near Bhilsa, village Asramaka in Khoh (Nagaudh State) 
Mandasor and Besnagar (both in Gwalior State) and Gangdhar 
(Jhalwar State, C. I.), in Central Provinces, Eran (Sagar district 

C. P.); in Kathiawad, Junagarh; in Bombay Presidency, Nasik; 
in South India, Aiholc (Bijapur Dt.); Bibbili (in Vizagapatam Dt.); 
in U.P. Allahabad, Meherauli (near Delhi), Bilsad (Etah district, 
U.P.), Karamdanga (Faizabad district, U.P,), Deogarb (Jhansi District, 
U.P.), Bhitargaon near Cawnpore (U.P.), in Bihar, Basarh, (Muzaffar- 
pur district), in Bengal, Dhanaidaha, Paharpur (both in Rajshahi dis- 
trict), Baigram (in Bogra district), Faridpur, Gunaighar (in Tippera 
district), Damodarpur (in Dinajpur district) Mallasarul (in Burdwan 
district) and Susunia (in Bankura district), and in Assam, Badaganga 
(in Nowgong district) are the places which are bearing evidences to 
show that during the Gupta period Vaisnavism made a notable 
progress in different directions in the country. 

The conception about certain avataras (incarnations) of Visnu also 
had grown by the time of the Guptas. The V araha-avatara or Boar- 
incarnation of Visnu has by this time become very popular almost 
throughout India. Instances of the devotion to Visnu in his Vataha- 
form have come from different places of the country viz ; — Udayagiri 
(c. 400 A.D.), Bhitargaon (near Cawnpore U.P.) (5th century A.D.), 
Damodarpur (Bengal) (5th century A, D.), and Eran (C. P.) (c. 
3th-6th centuries A.D.) etc. 
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The Dwarf incarnation (Vamanavatara) of Visnu is indirectly 
referred to in the Junagarh Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta. There 
Vamana is not mentioned by name, but by indication, as one ‘‘who 
for the sake of happiness of the Lord of the gods seized back from 

Bali the Goddess of the wealth and splendour.” (Sriyam 

tridasafati-sukharthafifi yo Baler-djahara”). 

The conception of Nara-siMba Avatdra or Man-Lion incarnation 
of Visnu also took a formal shape during the Gupta period. A figure 
of Nara-simha of about the 6th century A.D., collected from Besnagar 
is now found in the Gwalior Museum. Another figure of this Avatara 
on a terracotta sealing of the Gupta period comes from Basarh (district 
Muzaffarpur).*^* 

Some other avatdras also might have come into existence by the 
time of the Guptas, but definite evidences arc not yet available to 
this effect. 

It is also to be pointed out here that although Vaisnavism could 
not bring the entire population of the country within its fold, it made 
a steady progress from an age, long before the time of the Sungas side 
by side with other religious cults of India and received a status of 
paramount importance during the rule of the Guptas. 

As regards evolution of the religious ideas, we can find from 
available materials that the earlier form of Vaisnavism was more or less 
ethical. But with the advent of the Guptas, the cult of devotion (or 
bhakti) (which might have its origin in an earlier period) was given 
very much prominence in Vaisnavism. The rulers and the ruled 
all were influenced by the Bhakti-cult in some form or other- But 
with the decline of the Gupta power, it appears, that the cult of 
bhakti or Vaisnavism stands at a cross-road. It takes a new turn, now 
towards an amatory attitude. Inscriptions, sculptures and literature- 
all are replete with the message of this new movement which shows a 
full development in the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva in the twelfth century 
A. D. in Bengal. 

KunJa Govinda Goswami 
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British Official and Non-Official Attitudes and Policies 
Toward The Indian National Congress, 1885-1894 

In the topic proposed here an attempt will be made to ascertain 
whether there were significant differences between official and non- 
official British attitudes and policies toward the Indian National Con- 
gress in its early formative years and whether these differences had any 
significant effect on British-Indian relations then or later. 

One problem which arises is that of defining the terms “official 
and non-official” as used here. “Official” here applies in India to 
members of the Indian Civil Service and in England to officials who 
were associated with offices or ministries directly concerned with the 
administration of India, including the Prime Minister, where he has 
expressed an opinion on the subject of discussion. “Non-official” is 
treated in India as including ex-members of the Indian Civil Service, 
who constituted perhaps the most active group working on behalf of 
the Indian National Congress among the English community, as well 
as other members of this community such as merchants. The inclusion 
of members of Parliament in this category is perhaps subject to ques- 
tion, except that they did not form a part of the formal political 
machinery which had the administration of India as its specific object. 
It must be acknowledged that an absolute distinction cannot be made 
along official and non-official lines. For example, the Anglo-Indian 
press might be thought to belong to the non-official body of opinion 
in India. However, in view of the opinion voiced by some that the 
press was an organ of British officialdom, and the fact that it has in 
fact voiced opinions which would seem to lend support to this view, 
it will be considered here in this category. 

The period 1885-1894 has been chosen because it represents the 
first ten formative years of the existence of the Indian National Con- 
gress and because this period saw the crystallization of what was later 
to be the official attitude of the British government toward the ad- 
ministrative relationship of India to England during the first half of 
the twentieth century. 

Without entering an exhaustive discussion of the causes of Indian 
nationalism, it must be kept in mind that the impetus provided by 
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British rule to the development of Indian nationalism and to the gene- 
sis of the Congress was both positive and negative, both conscious and 
unconscious. The Congress was but the political facet of a phenomenon 
which also had its economic, social, religious and artistic expression. 

In the absence of official records, in considering the non-official 
position we have an indication not so much of attitudes and policies 
(except insofar as individual convictions can be considered such) as of 
the actions of a few individuals whose position we can infer from 
their activities, Allan Hume and William Wcdderburn perhaps best ex- 
emplify the non-official position in India vis-a-vis the Congress. Both 
of them had been members of the Civil Service, but it was as retired 
members of the Civil Service that they were active in connection with 
the Congress. 

Allan Hume, the son of a Scottish reformer, had worked his way 
up in the Indian Civil Service in the British tradition of public service. 
Although he was not equipped with much formal education, the 
policies which he conceived at the district level as well as in the 
Government Secretariat were consistently progressive and instituted 
for the welfare of the Indians. His work furthered progress in education, 
in the rationalization of the customs administration, in reorganization 
of the police administration, in the development of the vernacular 
press, and in the establishment of juvenile reformatories. His policies 
were generally in advance of the Civil Service as a whole, and in 1879 
he was removed from the Government Secretariat for “insubordination”. 
(Wcdderburn 1913:7) Although he did not immediately retire from 
the Service, Hume’s efforts to bring the foreign bureaucracy closer to 
the Indian people through reform were effectively frustrated by the 
vested official interest. 

It was his efforts after his retirement from the Civil Service in 1882 
that have led many to describe Hume as the “Father of the Indian 
National Congress”. Freed from responsibility to illiberal elements 
in the administration, he was able to devote his attention to what he 
conceived as the best interests of the Indian people. With the country 
prepared as it was for a national political organization, Hume’s efforts 
met with almost unanimous approbation from those English-educated 
Indians who could respond. In the first place the Indian National 
Conference, which had begun its annual meetings in 1883 at the 
instigation of Banerjea, had helped to prepare the Indian political 
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climate for the idea. It also provided some of the membership for the 
Congress. What motivated Hume in his efforts to institute the Congress 
was his realization of the existence of a large group of Western-educa- 
ted Indians with social and political demands which, although they 
were not yet crystallized, needed some avenue of expression. Also, 
although Hume did nut predict a rebellion of the magnitude of the 
1857 Mutiny, on the basis of reports of religious leaders, he did 
anticipate a violent outbreak of sporadic crimes. (Wedderburn 1913 t 
81) One writer asserts that, although there were many forces in India 
moving in the direction of a national political organization at the time, 
it was imperative for an outsider to activate these forces, since Indian 
efforts were regarded as seditious. (Dasgupta 1946: 132) 

Accordingly, on March i, 1883, Hume issued his dramatic 
appeal to Graduates of Calcutta University. The letter, a request that 
fifty graduates volunteer as founders of a national movement, had a 
considerable impact on Indian leaders. In it Hume wrote in part;, 

Whether in the individual of the nation, all vital progress must 
spring from within and it is to you, her most cultured and 
enlightened minds, her most favored sons, that your coun- 
try must look for the initiative... And if amongst even 
you, the elite, fifty men cannot be found with sufEcient 
power of self-sacrifice, sufficient love for and pride in their 
country, sufficient genuine and unselEsh patriotism to take 
the initiative, and if needs be, devote the rest of their 
lives to the cause — then there is no hope for India. 
know how to act. Let there be no complaints of English- 
men being preferred to you in all important offices, for 
if you lack that public spirit, that highest form of altruistic 
devotion that leads men to subordinate private ease to the 
public weal, that true patriotism that has made English- 
men what they are — then rightly are these preferred to 
you, and rightly and inevitably have they become your 
rulers. (Griffiths 1952 *.279) 

The letter had the desired effect of arousing these leaders to action 
and resulted in the formation of the Indian National Union, which 
ushered in the first meeting of the Indian National Congress. Before 
the Erst meeting of the Congress, Hume did much of the work of 
arranging the meeting himself. He visited several members o£ 
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Parliament in England (or advice on how to conduct propaganda 
operations there to inform the public on developments in India. His 
influence did not cease with the establishment of the Congress, although 
he tried to subordinate his personal role of leadership in accordance 
with the belief expressed in his letter. He was appointed General 
Secretary at five of the annual sessions of the Congress. (Besant 
1915 : passim.) He continued his work in the form of distribution 
of pamphlets and lectures in India and in England to secure funds for 
the Congress and to draw public attention to it. He did this work 
on the conviction that officials in India would never be convinced of 
the need for reform of the legislative councils and the Civil Service, as 
their own powers would thereby be curtailed. (Wedderburn 1913:85) 
He left India finally in 1894, therefter devoting himself to the work 
of the Congress organizations in England. 

William Wedderburn was second only to Hume in influencing 
the early development of the Congress. He also served as an official 
in the I.C.S., at one time as a district judge and later as a judge in 
the central government. Wedderburn was sympthetic with the Con- 
gress from the beginning, although as an official he could not take 
part in its first meeting and activities. He was reportedly criticized 
for his known sympathies by the “imperialist Press as a nuisance, an 
enemy, a man who must somewhere have a sinister motive for his 
hostility to the service which he had entered.” (Ratcliffe 1923 : 181) 
His retirement from the Service in 1887 was followed by his presi- 
dency of the 1889 session of the Congress. In his presidential address 
he commented on the origin of the Congress, saying, “As regards its 
historical origin, we know that it is the direct result of the noblest 
of British statesmanship ; the natural and healthy fruit of higher 
education and free institutions freely granted to the people of India”. 
(Wedderburn 1918 ; 2) In some of his other observation, Weddeburn 
did not give as much credit to the British administration, and referred 
repeatedly to the Civil Service as a conservative vested interest. 

Other non-official Englishmen in India who had a part in the 
early development of the Congress were less well known, although 
they represented a larger segment of the non-official English commu- 
nity in India (i.e. the planters and merchants) than did Hume and 
Wedderburn. There was George Yule, a Calcutta merchant who 
presided over the 1888 session of die Congress and later became a 
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member of the British Committee of the Congress. As president of 
the Congress he complained that the British non-oflicial class was 
disfranchised in India and had no more political voice than the Indians. 
(Lovett 1920:43) There was also Alfred Webb, a member of Parlia- 
ment, who presided over the tenth session of Congress in 1894. 

A large part of the work of Hume, Wedderburn and associated 
committees was carried out in England on the assumption (which 
proved largely correct) that more British sympathy could be aroused 
there than through officials in India. Notable among these was the 
deputation of 1890 which included several Englishmen, including 
Hume, Yule and Eardley Norton, as well as several Indian members. 
In attempting to represent the views of the Congress in England, this 
delegation visited Gladstone to elicit his support of reform 
of the legislative councils. Gladstone subsequently did speak 
in support of the elective principle at a reading of Cross’ bill on 
the expansion of the Councils. In his speech of March 28, 1892, 
he expressed the belief that the elective principle was already embo- 
died in the Government’s bill and needed no further amendment. 
(Keith 1922 : 67 ff.) His interpretation of the Act as finally passed 
was not the generally accepted one. 

A Congress resolution of 1889 voted support to a British Com- 
mittee of the Indian National Congress with Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Wedderburn (M.P.), W.S. Caine (M.P.), W.S.B. Maclaren (M.P.), 
J. E. Ellis (M.P.), William Digby and George Yule as its original 
members. (Besant 1915:94) The Committee distributed pamphlets 
and sponsored lectures but was hampered by inadequate funds. After 
1890 its chief propaganda medium was India, a periodical edited by 
William Digby, the Secretary of the Committee. Wedderburn acted 
as chairman of this committee until his death. 

Parliamentary interest in India was manifested in 1883 when 
John Bright acted as chairman of the Indian Committee for Parlia- 
mentary Action. This committee lapsed, to be revived ten years 
later by Wedderburn and Caine, with a membership of 134 in the 
House of Commons. Previously, as has been mentioned, Hume had 
visited several members of Parliament prior to the first session of the 
Congress. One of them, Reid, agreed to secure a promise from every 
candidate to give attention to Indian affairs in elections and to publish 
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liis correspondence in the newspapers. This was partly the basis o£ the 
Indian Parliamentary Committee. (Wedderburn 1913:36) 

Most draniatic o£ Parliamentary sympathizers o£ tlie Indian cause 
Was Charles Bradlaugh, who was “member for India” between 1886 
and 1891. In recognition of his work in Parliament he was invited 
to address the 1889 session o£ the Congress. (Bradlaugh 1933:259) 
While in India Bradlaugh consulted leaders and collected proposals £or 
the reform o£ the Councils. Although these were incorporated into 
a bill which Bradlaugh introduced into Parliament in 1890, this bill 
was forestalled until 1892 when it was passed in a modiHed form (i.e., 
in the form proposed by Lord Cross, Secretary of State for India in 
1888), as the Indian Councils Act. Wedderburn gives credit to these 
organizations and individuals for any action which was taken in favor 
of Indian aspirations during this period. (Wedderburn 1913 :99) 

The attitudes o£ officials in India and in England toward the 
Congress were of course derived from general premises on the relation- 
ship of India to England. These premises envisioned a continuation 
of the traditional relationship as it was prior to 1885. Before con- 
sidering these attitudes, which were generally not amenable to the 
political aspirations of the Congress, several preliminary considerations 
may be noted. First, the general tenor of Congress demands was 
moderate throughout the hrst ten years of its existence and did not 
envision a severing of Indian ties with Britain. All of the Congress 
leaders at this time, both Indian and British, adhered to this moderate 
position. The demands were evolutionary and centered around reform 
of the legislative councils and the Civil Service in accordance with 
official pledges to include more Indians in the government (for example, 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 following the Mutiny). 

Many observers perceived at this time that there was a basic con- 
tradiction between some of the manifestations of British rule in India 
and Indian aspirations, but these observations did not assume the form 
of overt extremism until two or three decades later. 

Sir Henry Cotton, who was at one time Secretary to the Indian 
Government and later a member of the Bengal Legislative Council, 
stated some of these anomalies as follow's : 

To Englishmen the country may mean the soil of India, with all 
that is above and below it; To Indians it can mean only 
. . . the. people. This theory of identic British interests denotes, 
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no doubt, the advancement o£ Englishmen, but it docs not 
connote the welfare and happiness of the children of tlic 
soil. On the one side it has directly led to the formation 
of a soild phalanx of opinion in acute antagonism to Indian 
aspirations. Oij the other it has stirred the nascent spirit 
of Indian opposition, and the bitterness of race feeling has 
been accentuated by the constant irritation of a policy in 
which the Indians had no share. 

The Indian people have now found their voice, and their princi- 
pal demand is, as might have been expected, for a larger 
share in the loaves and fishes of the administration. A 
struggle is thereby generated with the official classes, and 
the sense of rivalry thus occasioned has created a more 
effective barrier between Indians and officials than that 
which has always been fclc to exist between Indians and 
the non-official community. (Cotton 1911: 56-58) 

Cotton was a candid and articulate exception to the average Civil 
Servant in India at the time (He actually made these observations 
public at a later date). 

It has been noted that in England Parliamentary concern in the 
reforms sought by the Congress was chiefly fostered by a comparatively 
small group of dedicated individuals. In general the attitude toward 
India was one of indifference, and no Party had succeeded in making 
India an issue for campaign purposes. Lord Ripon wrote to Sir Henry 
Cotton from England to this effect in 1887 as follows: “I fully share 
your opinion as to the importance of the reorganization of the Legisla- 
tive Councils. But to obtain any attention to that or any other Indian 
question from the people of this country at the present time is simply 
impossible. Men’s thoughts, so much at least of them'as they are able 
to give to politics, are totally absorbed now upon Irish affairs, and they 
have not five minutes to give to any other matter whatsoever, let alone 
the affairs of India.” (Cotton, 1911 : 199-200). 

Many have observed that this lack of interest was to the distinct 
advantage of the official vested interest both in India and in England 
and to the disadvantage of Indian interests. Wedderburn in his 1889 
presidential address to the Congress said, “The India Office is strong 
against us, together with the influence and of the services of that 
society”. (Wedderburn 1918:9) Not only was the India Office 
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opposed CO Indian reforms, buc many of ics operations were conducted 
under cover of secrecy. As Florence Nightingale wrote to Weddcr- 
burn (referring tio Randolph Churchill, who was Secretary of State for 
India in 1885), “Lord, Randolph, the ‘Boy with the drum’, is doing 
untold harm— literally untold, because the India Oifice is a secret 
society.” (Ratcliffe 1923 : 1 24) 

Wedderburn and Eardlcy Norton both criticized the Council of the 
Secretary of State for India, whose abolition was one of the objectives 
of the Congress at its first session. (Besant 1915: 13) In moving 

the abolition of the Council, Norton said, “I would,., sooner pin my 
faith on any proposed combination than entrust anything in which I 
felt a personal interest to the clutches of carelessness of the India 
Council”, (Sitaramayya 1935*35) Wedderburn frequently referred 
to the untenable position of the India Council, since in bringing a 
grievance before a member of the Council, one merely placed it before 
the person who would be personally most affected by a correction of 
the complaint. (Wedderburn 1918:7) 

At a higher level Lord Salisbury (who had been Secretary of State 
for India from 1874 through the period of the passage of the Vernacu- 
lar Press Act and Secretary of State during 1890) expressed his opposi- 
tion to the Congress in a memoradum in i888 regarding the granting 
of legislative powers to elected councillors. He said, “1 think I am nop 
wrong in assuming that the men who will be brought to the fore by 
this plan will be (in Bengal) Bengalee lawyers, agents, newspaper 
writers. ...In India they are the class among whom disaffection is 
the strongest, and they are the most competent to use the weapon which 
membership of a legislative council would place in their hands po 
embarass and damage the Government....! cannot conceive the object 
of introducing this dangerous principle into the constitution of the 
proposed Councils. We shall in no way please the classes on whose 
goodwill the submission of India depends : we shall not reconcile our 
only enemies, buc we shall give them arms against ourselves.” (Cecil 
1932:193-196) At the time of the introduction of Lord Cross’ 
Councils Bill into the House of Lords in 1890, Lord Salisbury 
(Secretary of State at the time) was still in opposition to the principle 
of election. He commenced on ics application to India saying, “1 he 
principle of election or Government by representation is not an Eastern 
idea; it does not fit Eastern minds”, and further, “Do not imagine 
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chac you can introduce it in small dases, and that it will be satisBed by 
that concession.” (Hansard 1890:98-99) These conflicting statements 
illustrate the tenor of the opposition of British officialdom in England 
to the idea of any change in the traditional connection with India. 
The “Compromise” bill which was passed in 1892 negated the elective 
principle. 

The selection of this issue and Lord Salisbury’s comments on it 
may be subject to criticism as an isolated opinion and issue. Undeni- 
ably there were influential voices raised in favour of the elective princi- 
ple, notably those of Gladstone and Lord Ripon. However, on this 
issue, which was the touchstone of the Congress program throughout 
this period, the views of Salisbury and the India Office were more 
influential in effecting the final outcome than the “non-official” voices 
of Northbrook and Ripon. 

It has already been indicated that official reaction in India to the 
Congress was considered inevitable by two of its principal protagonists, 
Hume and Wedderburn, who saw that the only way to circumvent 
the “Simla Clique”, which (according to Wedderburn) represented 
only its own interests the majority of the time, was to conduct an 
educational program in England to appeal to the public and to Parlia- 
ment. This official attitude did not immediately appear at the time 
of the first session of the Congress, nor was it consistently in evidence 
throughout the early years of the Congress. For example, although 
the official attitude had been generally established as unfavourable at 
the time of the fourth session, a Lieutenant-Governor at Lncknow over- 
ruled officials who had created difficulties for the reception committee 
which was arranging for that session. (Chintamani 1937:39) 

The single official who has been perhaps most cited as personify- 
ing the official attitude in India toward the Congress is Lord Dufferin, 
who was Governor-General in India from 1884 to 1888. However, 
there was a certain amount of ambivalence in his position. Prior to 
the first session of the Congress, Hume had consulted Duflerin to 
ascertain his attitude toward Hume’s first plan of convening a group of 
Indian leaders to discuss social matters. At this time it was reportedly 
Duflerin’s suggestion that the discussions should be of a political 
character and that it might be helpful if the Goverment should be in- 
formed of the group’s recommendations on how to improve the admi- 
nistration. This suggestion Dufferin requested Hume to keep confi- 
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dentiai as long as he (Duflerin) remained in the country. (Indian 
Politics :] 1 898 viii) At Hume’s suggestion that the Lieutcnant'Gover* 
nor of Bombay preside over the first session, DufEerin replied that it 
might be well if no public servant were associated with the organiza- 
tion. (Dasgupta 1946 : 137) This reply was a precursor of the policy 
which was later given official sanction. Dufferin remained cordial to 
the first two Congress sessions, and this seemed to augur well for the 
continuation of good will between the Government and the Cbngress. 

Dufferin in his more liberal phase also proposed that Indian be 
admitted to higher grades in the Civil Service and said of reform of 
the Legislative Councils, ‘‘Now that we have educated these people, 
their desire to take a larger part in the management of their own do- 
mestic affairs must be a legitimate and reasonable aspiration, and I 
think there should be enough statesmanship amongst us to contrive 
the means of permitting them to do so without unduly compromising 
out Imperial supremacy”. At the same time he recognized that “the 
objects of even the more advanced party are neither very dangerous 
nor very extravagant.” (Lyall 1905 : 151-152) Here the ambiguity 
in Dufferin’s position is particularly evident, since, while he was send- 
ing home recommendations for the reform of the Legislative Councils 
in 1888, at the same time he expressed the opinion that responsible 
government could not be introduced into an Indian province because 
the governor, if he were out-voted in his legislative council, could 
not “call upon the dissidents to take the place of his own official ad- 
visers, who are nominated by the queen-empress on the advice of the 
secretary of state”. Thus he felt that nominated members of the 
legislative councils should outnumber elected members and that the 
governor should be able to override his council. (Cambridge History, 
VI 1932:542-43) This was a lucid statement of the official appre- 
hension of representative institutions in India. 

The fourth session of the Congress marked the shift in the official 
attitude, which thereafter remained generally hostile. It was after this 
session that Dufferi 1 decided to forbid all government servants from 
taking any part in the proceedings of the Congress. The decision was 
deplored by Wedderburn as a ban on the best possible source of in- 
formation available on what was happening. (Ratcliffe 1923:61) 
Dufferin’s volte-face was expounded in his St. Andrew’s Day 
Dinner Speech at Calcutta in November, 1888. What he said on 
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this occasion has unfortunately had a greater influence on Indian think- 
ing than any of liis previous policies or pronouncements and has often 
been quoted as the epitomization of oflicial opposition to the Congress. 
Much of later criticism which was made of the Congress was based 
on the objections raised by Duflerin in this speech. He questioned 
the applicability of parliamentary institutions to India, and referred to 
the Congress as a “microscopic minority,” a phrase which aroused 
a good deal of Indian resentment. He also reversed his earlier stand 
and expressed disappointment that the Congress had not considered 
social reform on the agenda. (See Appendix) 

This shift in official policy was also evidenced in another member 
of the Civil Service, Sir Auckland Colvin, Governor of the United 
Provinces. Colvin had been friendly to the Congress during its first 
three sessions, but at the time of the fourth session he created diffi- 
culties for the Congress in its attempts to secure official permission on 
a meeting place. (Besant *915:54) 

Colvin in 1888 wrote a letter to Hume protesting his political 
propaganda, which he regarded as premature and fraught with the 
danger of creating a schism into two opposing forces in a country where 
people could not be expected to show the restraint of criticism of a 
mature parliamentary system. He also charged that the pamphlets 
misrepresented the Government’s policy. Hume, on the other hand, 
regarded Congress as a belated outlet for Indian aspirations. (Griffiths 
1952 :381) The ensuing correspondence between Colvin and Hume 
illumined many of the differences in the official and non-official 
viewpoints. Among the criticisms of Congress voiced by Colvin in 
this correspondence was the charge that the Moslems were opposed 
to the Congress and that the Congress was therefore not represen- 
tative of the Indian population. Also he suggested that the Congress 
should occupy itself with social rather than political reform. (Wed- 
derburn 1913 :68) Hume’s defence was that the political grievances 
could not be ignored and that the Congress was representing the 
interests of the majority under tlie leadership of the dissatisfied intel- 
lectuals. It was Hume’s opinion that social reform would have to be 
locally adapted to conditions and could not be undertaken nationally 
(Dufferin’s earlier view). He also levelled the counter-charge that the 
anti-Congress group was composed of a small group of Anglo-Indians, 
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chiefly officials, supporced by the Anglo-Indian Press. (Wedderburn 
1913 : yiFh) In this exchange it becomes apparent that the difference 
of opinion between Hume, who had identified himself with the Indian 
subjects, and Colvin, who represented the British ruling class, was a 
fundamental one and one which at this time became more crystallized 
as the Congress was formulating its demands. 

Lord Lansdowne, who was Governor-General from December, 
1888 to 1894, was less explicit in his views on the Congress than 
Dufferin and Colvin. On his arrival in India he declined to express 
his opinion on Dufferin’s famous speech. (Newton 1929:56) In 
response to a Congress protest against an order issued by the Bengal 
government forbidding any official from attending the Congress even 
as a spectator, Lansdowne said in December, 1890 that the Congress 
was a legitimate movement which officials could not participate in but 
which they should not impede. (Besant 1915 :**5) Official recogni- 
tion of the Congress dates from this statement. Lansdowne is further 
reported to have referred to the Congress as “the advanced Liberal 
Party in India”. (Mazumd.ir 1917:143) Lansdowne’s relative 
moderation at this time was also reflected in his speech on departure 
from India in 1894 when he said, it would be “impossible to overrate 
the importance of infusing new life into these Councils both by cn- 
larging their functions and by so modifying their constitution as to 
include within them a certain number of members owing their 
appointment to the recommendation of other bodies rather than to 
the nomination by the Government”. (Forrest 189^^:25) However, 
Lansdowne was cautious on the extent to which the reform of the 
Councils should be carried out, particularly with regard to the ex- 
pansion of their functions. In a despatch to Cross (Secretary of State 
for h dia) on May 25,1889, Lansdowne and his Council supported 
Cross’ proposals to allow the Councils the right of interpellation and 
added, “In our opinion the Budget should be submitted to the 
Legislative Council for discussion and criticism only, and that no 
power should be given to make a .motion regarding it.” (Parliament- 
ary Accounts and Papers, LIV 1890: 4) Also it was under Lansdowne’s 
administration that in January, 1891, censorship by a government 
political agent of all newspapers was imposed. (Sitaramayya *935: 

1 09) Therefore it cannot be maintained that the policies of Lansdowne’s 
administration were basically more favourable to the Congress than 
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Dudcriii’s, even chough his public utterances were somewhat less 
vituperative. 

The Anglo-Indian Press was generally hostile toward the Congress, 
particularly after the shift in official attitude occurred. For example, 
in January, 1889 the Calcutta Review warned that, “The Congress 
then is something more than a Political Club. It is a Revolutionary 
League... .It is obvious that agitation is on foot which may in 
certain events lead to the most serious consequences to the Govern- 
ment and the counxty . ...{Calcutta Review 1889 :i42) 

In regard to the charge that the Anglo-Indian Press was an adjunct 
official policy^ we find it publishing such articles as “ ‘India for the 
Indians’, or ‘India for England ?’ ”, in which a member of the Civil 
Service asks, “Is the peace of India to be sacrificed to the ambition of 
Babudom ? Is the stability of the empire to be endangered for a sec 
of Parliamentary Pecksniffs ?....Are we to forget the triple strife 
between French, Dutch and English for Hindustan ? Is Plassey to 
go fornothing ?” {Calcutta Revitiu, *890:34-35) 

Elsewhere .in the Review an editorial on the Congress called upon 
any government servants who were “committed to an open programme 
of sedition against the Power on which. ..they depend for their daily 
bread” to first resign their government posts. {Calcutta Review, 1889: 
144) The charge that the Congress was seditious seems largely to hava 
been confined to India. 

There were a few members of the Civil Service who took exception 
to the official antagonism toward the Congress. As has been seen in 
the case of Hume, however, any very consistent disavowal of official 
policy would be likely to lead to severance from the Service. Although 
Wedderburn was known to be in sympathy with Congress aspirations 
from the beginning, it was not until his retirement that he could act 
without responsibility to official circles. Sir William Hunter indicated 
that he was one of the few officials who regarded the Congress favour- 
ably during its early years. He evidenced his generally liberal views 
when he said, “The Indian National Congress is essentially the child 
of British rule, the product of our schools and universities. We had 
created and fostered the aspirations which animated the Congress, 
and it would be both childish and unwise to refuse now to these as- 
pirations both our sympathy and respectful consideration”. (Mazumdar 
1917:143) 
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Another official who has been mentioned as not in agreement 
with governmental policy toward the Congress was Sir Henry Cotton, 
who deplored the effect of Dufferin’s speech and attributed to it the 
definitive step in the schism between the Government and the Congress 
movement. He said, '*lt is from this date that the policy of alienation 
from the Congress movement, which all can now recognize as one of 
the greatest mistakes committed by past Governments... and subsequent 
troubles it would then have been so easy to regulate and obviate took 
their rise”. (Cotton 1511:210) On the whole, however, such men 
as Hunter and Cotton were in the minority among ofEcials, and their 
views did not carry much weight with the higher echelons. 

A few of the specific criticisms which were made offficially of the 
Congress should perhaps be examined further. 

There was first the criticism made in Dufferin’s “microscopic 
minority” charge and by numerous otner officials that the Congress 
was unrepresentative of the Indian population as a whole. At the 
first session of the Congress there were two Moslems out of a total of 
seventy-two delegates, and although the Moslem proportion grew to 
157 out of 702 delegates in 1890, the proportion thereafter declined. 
In this regard, the Hindu explanation of Moslem abstention from the 
Congress as the result of British policy may be noted, though there 
were certainly other divisive forces (i. e., economic, political and reli- 
gious factors not within the scope of this study). Occupationally and 
geographically, it is also true that there was a disproportionally large 
number of Bengali lawyers. However, as K.T.Paul points out, these 
critics fail to take account of the traditional role of leadership of the 
intellectual in India, and of the Congress movement as part of the 
nationalist movement as a whole. (Paul 1928:81) 

Another view commonly expressed was that Parliamentary institu- 
tions and the elective principle were not applicable to a country without 
a long period of democratic evolution and without an educated elec- 
torate. Although this rationalization has often been applied to various 
parts of the British Empire, in India it has been partially negated by 
subsequent developments. 

The charge that the Congress was seditious cannot be taken as 
seriously, in view of the previously-mentioned fact that none of the 
early Congress leaders, British or Indian, envisioned any drastic cfiange 
in the relation between England and India. It was not until late in the 
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first decade of the twentieth century that more extreme elements 
appeared in the Congress leadership. The statement made by Sir 
Alfred Lyall, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, that 
"we represent peace and a firm government, whereas anything else 
leads to unfathomable confusion” (Andrews and Mukerji 1939 : 34) 
is an example of rationalization of British policy. In fact, while many 
of these objections were certainly partly valid, the fact that they were 
invoked was often due not to a desire to lend constructive help to the 
Congress as much as to attempt to justify a continuation of British ad- 
ministration in its traditional form. In any case, the problem of creating 
a unified Indian nation was one which ultimately the Indian had to solve. 

In general, therefore, it can be said that there was a preponderance 
in attitude and policy of official criticism and non-official encourage- 
ment of the Congress. Further, the official reaction in England and 
particularly in India was more extreme than was commensurate with 
the character of early Congress political objectives. In many cases 
this reaction was based on an accumulation of emotion and traditional 
attitudes toward the relation between England. and India rather than 
to a judgment of the merits of specific demands of the Congress. 
Those who were able to adopt a more long-range view of the Congress 
as an inevitable necessity and one created partly by British rule were 
generally the ones who adopted a favourable policy toward the Congress. 

It is not the function of this study to impute blame from the 
vantage point of historical retrospect to those official who represented 
the British Government in India during this period nor to underrate 
the British achievements in India. We have granted that ex-officials 
like Hume and Wedderburn, however influential in the development 
of the Congress in its early years, were the exception in that they were 
in advance of their time. And it was these men who regarded official 
opposition to the Congress as an inevitable development. However, 
perhaps we can say that if those who formulated British policy in India 
and in England, given the example of men like Hume and Wedder- 
burn, had been able to develop an understanding of the nature of the 
Congress objectives as a facet of the Indian nationalist movement 
whose causes had their roots in the British Raj, some of the rancor and 
tension which characterized relations between India and England in 
the first half of the twentieth century might have been obviated. 

JoicE C. Lebra 
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Lord Dufifcrin’s Speech at the St. , Andrews Day Dinner, Calcutta, 
November 30, i888. Excerpts from Lord Dufferin, Speeches Delivered 
in India, 188^-8, (London, 1890), 237-244, 

Some intelligent, loyal, patriotic and well-meaning men are 

desirous of taking, I will not say a further step in advance, but a 
very big jump into the unknown— by the application to India of 
democratic methods of government, and the adoption of a parliamen- 
tary system, which England herself has only reached by slow degrees 
and through the discipline of many centuries of preparation. The 
ideal authoritatively suggested as I understand, is the creation of a 
representative body or bodies in which the official element shall be in 
a minority, who shall have what is called the power of the purse, 
and who, through this instrumentality, shall be able to bring the 
British executive into subjection to their will. The organization of 
battalions of native militia and volunteers for the internal and 
external defence of the country is the next arrangement suggested, 

and the first practical result to be obtained would be the reduction 

of the British army to one half its present numbers. Well, gentle- 

men, 1 am afraid that the people of England will not readily be 
brought to the acceptance of this programme, or to allow such an 
assembly, or a number of such assemblies, either to interfere with its 
armies, or to fetter and circumscribe the liberty of action either of the 
provincial governments or of the Supreme Executive. In the first 
place the scheme is eminently unconstitutional ; for the essence of 
constitutional government is that responsibility and power should be 
committed to the same hands. The idea of irresponsible councils, 
whose members could arrest the march of Indian legislation, or nullify 
the policy of the British executive in India, without being liable to be 
called to account for their acts in a way in which an opposition can be 
called to account in a constitutional country, must be regarded as an 
impracticable anomaly. Indeed, so obviously impossible would be the 
application of any such system in the circumstances of the case, that 
1 do not believe it has been seriously advocated by any native states- 
man of the slightest weight or importance... less than one percent 
has any knowledge of English. .«it may be said that, out of a popula- 
tion of two hundred million, there are only a very few thousands 
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who may be said to possess adequate qualifications, so far as education 
and an acquaintance with Western ideas or even Eastern learning are 
concerned, for taking an intelligent view of those intricate and com- 
plicated economic and political questions affecting the destinies of so 
many millions of men which are almost daily being presented for the 
consideration of the Government of India. I would ask then, how 
any reasonable man could imagine that the British Government would 
be content to allow this microscopic minority to control their adminis- 
tration of that majestic and multiform empire for whose safety and 
welfare they are responsible in the eyes of God and before the face 
of civilization ?...At present, however, it appears to me a ground- 
less contention that it represents the people of India... They ought 
to see that all the strength, power, and intelligence of the British 
Government are applied to the prevention of one race, of one interest, 
of one class, of one religion dominating another... When the 
Congress was first started, I watched its operations with interest and 
curiosity, and I hoped that in certain fields of useful activity it might 
render valuable assistance to the Government. 1 was aware that there 
were many social topics connected with the habits and customs of the 
people which were of unquestionable utility, but with which it was 
either undesirable for the Government to interfere, or which it was 
beyond their power to influence or control... When Congress was 
first started, it seemed to me that such a body, if they directed their 
attention with patriotic zeal to these ( social questions ) and cognate 
subjects, as similar Congresses do in England, might prove of assis- 
tance to the Government and of great use to their fellow-citizens ; 
and I cannot help expressing my regret that they should seem to 
consider such momentous topics, concerning as they do the welfare 
of millions of their fellow-subjects, as beneath their notice, and that 
they shuld have concerned themselves instead with matters in regard 
to which their assistance is likely to be less profitable to us. ( italics 
mine )...! do not wish at all to imply that I view with anything but 
favour and sympathy the desire of the educated classes of India to be 
more largely associated with us in the conduct of the affairs of their 
country. Such an ambition is not only very natural, but very 
worthy, provided due regard can be had to the circumstances of the 
country and to the conditions under which the British administra- 
tion in India discharges its duties. 
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The Home of the Mauryas 

Ceylonese Buddhisc traditions connect the Mauryas (Pall, 
Moriya) with the Sakyas. The commentary on the MahavaAisa, 
known as VaAisatthaffakasirii, states that a body of the Sakyas, 
frightened by the persecution of Vidudabha, the King of Kosala, 
fled to the mountainous regions and finding there a tract of land 
having adequate water supply and overgrown with forest-trees like 
Pippali, (ficus religiosa) founded a beautiful city on it, which was 
adorned with various attractions such as orchards and rest-houses and 
protected by strong ramparts and moats. This city was built with 
bricks coloured like peacocks’ necks and echoed with the cries of the 
peacocks. Hence the 5akyas who resided there came to be known 
as Moriyas in the whole country.^ The Tika suggests another explana- 
tion of the word ‘moriya’ : the residents of the aforesaid city rejoiced 
at its beauty (modapiti) and came to be known by the word for ‘rejoic- 
ing’, ‘moda’ the ‘d’ of which was changed into ‘r’ so as to form the 
word ‘moriya’^. Exactly like this is the account of the origin of the 
Moriyas given in the Mabavafhsa of Moggallana known as the 
Extended or Cambodian Mabavafnsa. This work refers to the migra- 
tion of the 5akyas following the attack and persecution of Vidudabha 
to the mountainous regions where they founded the city known as 
Moriyanagara in the very language of the Vamsattbaffakdsini.^ 

1 V amsatthapfakasini ed. G. P. Malalasekera (P.T.S.) vol. I, p i8o 

«Tft5?iT ^ ^ srwr % Ti^r 

5 ri?rT I 

2 Ibid., vol. l, p. i8o frf T??*! 

^ ^ ’dfPiR fit I 

3 Extended Mahavamsa cd, G. P. Malalasekera (Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon Branch) V 95-101, page 60 

3i?fr «c«»T 3 fflwrrsf n i 

wg ^ It 
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With the details given in these works agrees the version oE the Maha- 
kodhivafhsa* All these versions oE the origin oE the Moriyas 
(Mauryas) are based on the Uttaravihara-attha-kathd as the Vathsa- 
tthaffakasiiii lets us know.® This work is relegated to the first 
century A.D. and the VaMsatthaffakasini, the MahavaMsa oE 
Moggallana and the Mahabodhivafiosa have been assigned to the &th< 
9th., 9ch-ioth. and loth-iith. centuries respectively by G. P. 
Malalasekera.® Thus we find that the tradition oE the Sakyan origin 
of the Mauryas was current in Ceylon since the dawn of the Christian 
era. It is, however, noteworthy that this tradition is not mentioned 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Mahaparinibbana-suttanta 
of the Dighanikaya, which is the earliest Buddhist text to refer to 
the Moriyas. 

^ifacrr 1 

JTiW ?rf«r ^ 11 

^T^trr 1 

?n^2Ri5fT tJ^T qjT li 
?ru ^lofg' II 

In this passage the reading of the word ‘mittadubbhina’ is very doubtful. 
Malalasekera gives three more variants of it, ‘Vittagabbita*, ‘Vitatubbhena* and 
‘Vitatubbhina*. But the fact that Vidiidabha is intended here admits of no 
doubt. In VII, 19, the author clearly mentions Vidudabha and his massacre 
of the ^akyas. Vide Extended Mahdvamsa, p. 102 

^ »TF?r?^r1% i 

4 Mahdbodhivamsa ed. Strong (P.T.S.) p. 98. 

5 Vamsatthappakasini Ip. 180 

6 G. P. Malalasekera, Pali Literature of Ceylon^ p. 256; Extended Maha- 
vamsa (introduction), p. 52. 
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Iti some Ceylonese works the Morlyas are mentioned as a 
Singhalese clan/^ 

In Burmese traditions the foundation of the Maurya city (Moriya- 
nagara) is ascribed to the princes of Vaisali who had escaped from the 
massacre of Adzatathat (Ajatasatru)®. In these traditions the princes 
of Vaisali and Ajatasatru have been substituted for the Sakyas and 
Vidudabha respectively. 

Jain traditions connect the Mauryas with the Mayuraposakas or 
peacock-tamers who lived in the kingdom of the Nandas.® These 
Mayuraposakas may be connected with a tribe named Mayuraka, 
which is mentioned in the Mahabharata^^ zmong the peoples living 
in the southern part of the Uttarapatha division lying to the west 
of the Midland/^ This tribe is described in this text as warlike and 
frenzied. Modern scholars have found the confirmation of the 
traditional association of the Mauryas with the peacock in the monu- 
ments of their period. The figure of a peacock has been found at 
the bottom of the pillar of Asoka at Nandangarh^'^, In the sculptures 
on the Great Stupa at Sanci also, which are ascribed to Asoka on the 
basis of the stories of his life that they represent, the peacock figures 
prominently^^. An indication of the importance of the peacock in 
the age of Mauryas is elicited from the remarks of Aelian that 
peacocks were kept in the parks of the Maurya palace at Pataliputra 
But the evidence of Asoka^s Rock Edict I leads to the conclusion that 

7 G. P. Malalasekera, Dictionary of Pali Prefer Names, vol. II, p. 673. 

8 Bigandet, Life and Legend of Gautama, II, p. 126. 

9 Hcmacatidra, Parisistaparvan VIII, 229 ft. (ed. Jacobi) 

Dcvciitlfaganin alias Ncmicandra Suri, Sukhabodha on iJ ttaradhyayanaSiitri 
III, I cd. by Vijaya Mangala Sufi Nirnaya SSgar Press edition (1937), p- 57- 

10 Mahabharata, II, 35 - 

11 R. K. Mookerji, Candragu fta Mduryd and His TinteSt p. 24* 

t2 I, Marshall, A Guide to Sand, pp. 44, 62; A Foucher, Monuments 
of Sdiici, p. 231. 

13 J. W. M'Crindle, Andent India as described in Classical Literature, 

pp. i4i>i42. 
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the Mauryas were peacock-eaters rather than peacock-tamers.^^ In 
the light of this internal testimony of Maurya records, the explanation 
of the sur-name ‘maurya’ through ‘mayura’ has only a superficial 
plausibility. 

Brahmanlcal traditions connect the Mauryas with the Nanda 
family. Ratnagarbha, the commentator of the Visnufurana suggests 
that Candragupta was the son of King Nanda by a wife named 
Mura, and Dhundhiraja, the commentator of the Mftdraraksasa, adds 
that she was a sudra by caste. Her son was named Maurya, who 
was the father of Candragupta. Mahadeva in his Mudraraksasa- 
katha (ed. V. Raghavan, Madras), Ravinartaka in his Cdnakya- 
katha (ed. S. C. Law, Calcutta) and the author of the Pftrvaptthikd 
which forms a part of the commentary of Dhundhiraja (ed. Dasharatha 
Sharma, Bikaner) agree with him in this respect. Ksemendra in his 
Brhatkathdmanjan and Somadeva in his Kathasaritsdgara call 
Candragupta the son of Purvananda, whom they do not describe as 
a king. Visakhadatta in his Adadraraksasa, which is the earliest 
among the works noted above, no doubt, describes Candragupta as 
Nandanvayah (V, 5 ) but draws a clear distinction between his family 
and that of the Nandas (II,7;VI,6)/'’ The import of the apparently 
contradictory statements of Visakhadatta is that though Candragupta 
was so intimately associated with the Nanda sovereigns as to merit 
the epithet nandanvayah he belonged to a separate family that had 
nothing to do whatsoever with the Nandas. The opinion of H. C. 
Ray Choudhury that the Adudraraksasa “claims a Nanda origin for 


14 The meaning of the word 'mora' occurring in R.E.I. of Asok.! is not 
quite certain. Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the BhayabheravasuUa of 
the Alajjhimanikaya states that 'mora’ sigtiifies a bird in gcner.il 

Hence it cannot be said with certainty that 
‘mora’ in R.E.I stands for a peacock in particular. However, the absence of 
the peacock from the list of protected creatures in P.E. V is remarkable. 

15 Mudraraksasa II, 7 Tclang’s edition, p. 112 

ibid.^ VI, 6, Telang’s edition, p, 271 
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the first Maurya” is manifestly erroneous.*® The aforesaid view 
which lies at the basis of the Mudraraksasa constitutes a sufficient 
repudiation of the theories of the origin of the Mauryas from the 
Nanda family advanced by later Biahmanicul writers**. 

Some scholars hold that the Mauryas hailed from the north- 
western regions, now included in Pakistan. H. C. Seth and B. M. 
Barua have shown scepticism for the traditions connecting the Mauryas 
with Magadha.*® The former has identified Candragupta wtih 
Sasigupta, who was the chief of the Asvakas and played an important 
part in the doings of Alexander the Great in India according to him. 
He bases his theory on the similarity of the careers and characters 
of these two persons. But a careful perusal of the account of the 
Greek writers conclusively shows that Sasigupta was not the governor 
of the Assakenians or Asvakas but was only an agent of Alexander, that 
he was powerless to quell the revolt of these people and that far from 
being on the side of the rebels he served the cause of Alexander by 
informing him through envoys of the state of affairs in .that province. 
There is no evidence to prove that Sasigupta ever espoused the cause 
of the Indians against Alexander. All that we know about him is 
that first he went over from the Indians to Bessos, the Persian Governor 
of Baktra and when the latter was defeated by Alexander he went 
over to his side and served him faithfully so as to command his con- 
fidence. These traits of the career of Sasigupta have nothing in com- 
mon with the events of the early life of Candragupta. 

H. C. Seth supports his theory of the north-western origin of the 
Mauryas with some traditions which relate that the Mauryas went into 
exile as a result of the persecution of King Vidudabha and founded a 

16 K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and others : The Age of the Nandas and 
Mauryas, p. i 4 i. 

17 The grammatical error involved in deriving the word Maurya from 
Mura has been exposed by C. D. Chatterji, Early Life of Candragupta 
Maurya, B. C. Law Valume, I, p. 590 ff. 

18 H. C. Seth, Candragupta and Sasigupta, Indian Historical Quarterly, 
vol. VIII, pt. 2; Did Candragupta Maurya belong to North-Western Indiah 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institue vol. XVIII, part 2; Candra^ 
gupta Maurya aur BhSrat me Alexander Ki Parajaya (in Hindi), pp. 87 etseq. 

B. M. Barua, Social Status of Mauryas, Indian Cnlture$ vol. X, part I ; 
Asoka and his Inscriptions, I. p. 51, 
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city that came to be known as Moriyanagar. The Ceylonese texts 
which record these traditions and are cited above say nothing to in- 
dicate that Moriyanagar was situated in the western parts of the 
Himalayas. But Hiuen-Tsang states on the basis of hearsay infor- 
mation that “in old days Pi-lu-tse-kia (Virudhaka raja) having led his 
army to attack the 5akyas, four of the tribes resisted the advance. 
These were driven away by their own clansmen, and each fled in a 
different direction.”^® One of these Sakyas went to the north-west 
and founded a state in Udyana on the bank of the river Swat. This 
person married the daughter of Nagaraja, who lived there, and with 
his help killed the king of Udyana and siezed his throne. After the 
death of this person, his son U-ta-lo-si-na (Uttarasena) ascended the 
throne and once when he was out for hunting, Buddha came to his 
house and told his mother that her son belonged to his family and 
that he should take a part of his ashes after his death amidst the Sala 
trees of Kusinagar. On returning home Uttarasena proceeded to 
Kusinagar and succeeded in getting a portion of Buddha’s relics 
with difficulty. “The kings of other countries treated him scornfully 
and were unwilling to give him a share of the much prized relics they 
were taking to their own countries. On this a great assembly of 
Devas acquainted them with Buddha’s wishes, on which the kings 
divided the relics equally, beginning with him,”®- 

This tradition nowhere says that the person who founded the 
state in Udyana was of Mautya family. But if it is assumed that he 
did belong to that family since the account of his exile as a result of 
the persecution of Pi-lu-tse-kia agrees with that of the Mauryas given 
in the Ceylonese texts cited above, it is unsafe to place implicit 
reliance on these traditions in view of their being very late in origin. 
Besides this, there are glaring discrepancies in the account of the 
apportionment of the relics of Buddha in the narrative of Hiuen- 
Tsang and the Mahaparinibbanasattanta . In the former the ^akya 
exiles were the first to receive the relics whereas according to the latter 
they came too late to get the relics and had to content themselves 
with the ashes. Hence the evidence of Hiuen-Tsang cannot be relied 
upon in this matter. We know for certain that the Maurya empire 

19 S, Beal, Buddhist Records of the W.orld, vof. I, p. 1*8. 

f.o Ibid.f vol. I, p. 133. 
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embraced the whole of north-western regions and that the branches 
of the Maurya family ruled over some states of these territories notably 
Kasmira, Khotan and the Indus-valley even after the decline of the 
central authority at Pataliputra. After the adoption of Buddhism 
by Asoka the entire resources of this vast empire were harnessed to 
the drive of Buddhist propaganda in the north-west. In the wake 
of Buddhist bhiksus and hdaurya Mahamatras, the legends and tradi- 
tions current in the Buddhist world travelled in the north-west and 
got a local colouring there. It is, therefore, necessary to determine 
the original forms of these north-western versions before drawing 
any conclusion from them. In this particular case, we find that the 
bulk of authentic historical evidence militates against the legend 
recorded by Hiuen-Tsang.®'^ 

As regards the argument of H. C. Seth that ^akuni, whom the 
Rajatarangim, represents as the great-grandfather of Asoka, is the same 
as ^akuni of Gandhara famed in the Mahabharata, it is manifestly 
untenable in view of the fact that ^akuni is not an exclusive desig- 
nation of Gandharian princes and occurs in the Puranic list of 
Videhan kings as well.*^ 

B. M. Barua bases his theory of the north-western origin of 
Candragupta Maurya on the fact that his education, military training 
and alliances were all in that part of India and that some of Asoka’s 
scribes were habituated to Kharosthi and a few of his artists were, 
versed in the traditions of Persepolis. He lays emphasis on the fact 
that the Greek writers did not connect Candragupta with the Maurya 
family. 

These arguments arc so lightly developed that we need not discuss 
them in detail. The trend of the history of Candragupta was such 
that he had to leave his birth-place and seek his fortune hundreds of 

21 Fa-lnen refers to the visit paid by Buddha to Purusapura. He states 
that when Buddha was travelling in this country with his disciples, he said to 
Aninda, ‘after tny parinirvana, there will be a king named Kaniska, who shall 
on the spot build a tope’ [James Legge, TmoWs o/ Fa-A/Vw, p. 33]. Writing 
about Woo-chang or Udyana Fa-hien states : ‘there is a tradition that when 
Buddha came to North- India, he came at once to this country and that here 
he left a print of his foot, which is long or short according to the ideas of the 
beholder [ibid., p. 29] . But Fa-hien does not say anything about the tradition 
of the meeting of Buddha with Uttarasena. 22 Vdyit-PHra»a, 89, 29. 
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miles away. His activities in the north-west by no means disprove his 
eastern origin. Likewise the influence of Persian art and KharosthI 
script on the art and writing of the Maiirya period does not suggest 
that the founder of the Maurya dynasty hailed from the north-west. 
As for the evidence of Greek writers, it is too meagre and scanty to 
warrant any conclusion regarding the origin of the Mauryas. 

R. K. Mookerji®® holds that the Moeres or Morieis, mentioned by 
Greek writers, correspond to the Mauryas. Should this view be 
correct, it would not only cut at the root of his own theories, but would 
also amount to locating the Mauryas in the delta of the Sindh. But 
Curtius, who refers to Moeres, describes it as the name or title of the 
king of the territory of Patala and says nothing to suggest that it 
was the name of a tribe. J. W. M’Crindle®* equates this word with 
‘maharaja’. Thus no theory of the non-Magadhan origin of the 
Mauryas can be woven on this word. 

The aforesaid discussion of the theories of the origin of the 
Mauryas shows that those of the north-western origin of these people 
are baseless, those connecting them with the family of the Nandas 
ate fallacious and those associating them with the tribe of the peacock- 
tamers are superficial. Thus we are left with the theory of the 5akyan 
origin given in the Ceylonese Buddhist texts that have bee'n cited at 
the beginning. Let us, therefore, examine how far it is historically 
correct and acceptable. 

The Kalfa-siitra of Bhadrabahu informs us that Mahavira had 
eleven ganadharas. The eldest was Indabhui (Indrabhuti) then 
followed Aggibhui (Agnibhuti), Vaubhui (Yayubhuti), Viyatta 
(Vyakta), Suhamma (Sudharman), Mandiya (Mandita), Moriyaputta 
(Mauryaputra), Akampiya (Akampita), Ayalabhaya (Acalabhratri) 
Meijja (Metarya) and Pabhasa (Prabhasa). These ganadharas were 
all Brahmana teachers and all except Indrabhuti and Sudharman 
died during the life-time of Mahavira. The sixth ganadhara 
Mandita belonged to the Vasistha gotra and the seventh Maurya- 
putra was of the Kasyapa gotra. Both of these ganadharas were 

a } R. K. Mookerji, Candragupta Maurya and his Times, p. 24. 

24 J. W. Mc'Crindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, 
p. 256. 

25 Kalpasiitra VlII, Sacred Books of the East, XXll, p. 286, 
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the fesideitts of Moriya sannivcsa**, which was stcuated in 
Magadha.*® 

Early Buddhist literature refers to a place Moliyagaina, which 
evidently represents ‘Moriyagama’ or the Moriya sannivesa of Jaina 
texts. It the commentary on the Anguttaranika ya mention is made 
of a monk who went to Moliyagama for alms®'^. In the Anguttarani- 
kaya and the Sarhyuttanikaya a paribbajaka (parivrajaka) named 
Moliyasivaka is mentioned®®. He is stated to have visited 
Buddha at Ve}uvana and questioned him regarding predestination after 
which he became a convert to Buddhism. The name Moliyasivaka 
perhaps suggests that this monk was a resident of the place known 
as Moliyagama or Moriya sannivesa. 

Thus we observe that Moriya, Moliya (Maurya) was the name 
of a place in Magadha which roughly corresponds to the modern 
Patna district of Bihar. As B, C. Law observes: “the kingdom or 
country roughly corresponding to the modern Patna and Gaya districts 
of Behar was broadly divided into two khettas: Gaya and Magadha 
from a religious and may be also from a fiscal point of view. In 
the Jambudwa-funnatti the latter is distinctly called Magaha-tittha- 
khetta,"^^ In the west and north Magadha was bounded by the 
Ganga and in the east it was bordered by the river Champa. Near 
Rajagrha, the ancient capital of Magadha, there was a place called 
‘Moranivapa’, which may be reminiscent of a name connected with 
Moriya.®® 

Moriya is described as a sannivesa which according to the 
commentator of the Kalpasdtra means a halting place for the 
caravans.®‘ Hence Moriya must have been situated along a route 

26 Avassaya-nijjhutti (Avasyaka-Niryukti) (Agamodaya Samiti edition), 
p. 645. 

27 ManorathapUrdm (P.T.S,), Vo!. I, p. 398. 

28 Ahguttaranikaya (P.T.S. ), vol. Ill, p. 356'. SathyuUaniklya (P.T,S.), 
vol. IV, p. 230. 

29 B. C. Law, India as described in Early texts of Buddhism and Jainism, 

p. 45. 

30 B. C. Law, RSjagrha in Ancient Literature (\ 4 ciuoiis o£ the. Archaco* 
logical Survey of India, no. 58), pp. i!f. 

3t H. Jacobi, Jaina Sutras (Sacred Books of the East) vol. 22, introduction^ 
p. 22. 
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of Magadha by which caravans used to pass. Being thus situated 
it was the place of residence of many wealthy traders and merchants. 
The BhagavatisHtra refers to a rich merchant named Tamali Moriya- 
putta.®* B.C. Law holds that he was apparently a citizen of Tamalitti 
(Tamralipti).®* But his surname . suggests that originally he 
belonged to Moriya in Magadha and later on settled in Tamralipti 
for purposes of trade, which perhaps gave him his name Tamali. 
In this way we find that the place named Moriya was peopled 
by men of all castes and callings including brahmanas, parivrajakas 
and vaisyas. Was it founded by the 5 akyas who branched off 
from their parent body to escape the persecution of Vidudabha? 

We know that Buddha passed away at the age of eighty. In the 
Mahaparinibbdna-suttanta of the Dtghanikdya (II, 3) he is said to 
have told Subhadra just before his death that he took pravrajyd 
at the age of twenty nine and fifty one years had passed since then. 
In his eightieth year he had an interview with king Pasendi (Prasen- 
ajit) of Kosala in course of which the latter remarked that both of 
them were eighty years old as the Dhamma-cetlya-sutta of the 
Majjhima-nikdya (II, 2, 9) states. At that time Prasenajit was the 
reigning king of Kosala and Digha (Dirgha) Carayana was his 
Chief-minister. The king took Dirghacarayana with him to Medalumpa 
(?), the town of the Sakyas, where Buddha was staying and before 
entering the monastery handed over his sword and crown to him and 
walked inside alone. This minister was the son of the sister of 
Bandhula, at first the Commander-in-chief and then the Chief 
Justice of Kosala, whom Prasenajit had got treacherously 
assassinated on the ground of a flimsy rumour of conspiracy. 
Hence he was full of malice for that king and had entered into a 
secret pact with his son Vidudabha with the object of avenging the 
death of his maternal uncle on him. Hence leaving the king in 
conversation with Buddha, he rushed back to ^ravasti w ith the insignia 
of royalty to coronate Vidudabha. When the king came 
out and learnt of the revolt, he proceeded cowards Rajagdia 
to seek Succour from his son-in-law Ajatasatru and punish 
the rebels. But in the way he had an attack of diarrhoea and expired 

3a BhagvatisRtra (Agamodaya Samtti edition), III, i, 

33 B. C. Law, Some faina Canonical Siitras, p. 37. 
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at the gate of Rajagrha. Vidudabha ascended the throne and 
instantly marched on Kapilavastu to punish the ^akyas for marrying 
Vasabhakhattiya, born of a slave girl, to his father and thus debasing 
his maternal descent. On learning of the expedition Buddha went to 
Kapilavastu and his presence deterred the invader from attacking the 
Sakyas and forced him to retrace his steps. Thrice did the king lead 
the expedition against the Sakyas but everytime he was overwhelmed 
by the presence of Buddha near Kapilavastu and retreated to his capital 
as we learn from the Dhammapada-atthakatha (IV, 3). Fa*hien also 
refers to the intervention of Buddha in the invasion of the Sakyas by 
Vidudabha: “Four li south-east from the city of ^ravasti, a tope has 
been erected at the place where the world- honoured one encountered 
king Virudhaka (Vidudabha) when he wished to attack the kingdom 
of Shay-e and took his stand before him at the side of the road.’*^* 
But the foutth time when Vidudabha launched the attack, Buddha 
was no more to dissuade him from his bloody design. Hence he fell 
upon the Sakyas and wrought terrible havoc among them. All these 
events took place in the eightieth year of the life of Buddha, since in 
that year he received Prasenajit as a king after whose deposition and 
death Vidudabha attacked the Sakyas and in the same year he passed 
away at Kusinagar. If the Dhammapada-atthakatha,^^ on which the 
above account is based, is to be trusted, the absence of Buddha from 
the land of the 5 akyas, when Vidudabha launched his attack fourth 
time, was due to his incapacity to go there. It appears that his 
intervention led Vidudabha to give up his plan of invading Kapilavastu 
for the time being. But when he had passed away Vidudabha found 
the held free to invade or exterminate the Sakyas. Had he done so in 
the life-time of Buddha, the latter should have referred to it in his last 
discourses recorded in the Mahdparinibbana-sfittanta for this was a 
subject in which he was particularly interested. Besides this, the Sakyas 
appear as the claimants of a portion of the last remains of Buddha 
after his death. Thus the conclusion becomes irresistible that 
Vidudabha invaded the Sakyas after the demise of Buddha. But 

34 James Legge, Travels of Fa-hten, pp. 62-63, 

35 Dhammapada-atthakatha., Book IV. Story III, English translation by 
E. W. Builinganle, Buddhist Legends (HaiV.ird Oriental Series), vol. 29, 
pp. 30-46; Hindi translation by Rahula SSnkrityayana, Buddha-caryS, 
pp. 473-480, 

IHQ., JUNE 1955 
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/use after the Great Decease we find the Mociyas of Pipphalfvana 
among the claimants of the remains of Buddha on the basis of 
a common Ksatriya caste along with the 5akyas. Hence it is quite 
impossible that the Moriyas came into existence as a result of the 
separation of a body of the ^akyas from the main clan an 1 their 
migration to the sub-montane tract known as Pipphalivana, with a 
view to escaping the persecution of Vidudabha. 

The evidence of the Pali texts cited above clearly shows that 

Vidudahha’s three expeditions against the 5akyas were launched in the 
Same year in which Buddha passed away. Is it not likely that the 
fourth expedition, on the eve of which Buddha could not be present 
at Kapilavastu, occurred before his death, though in the same year, 
so as to allow the necessary time to the Moriyas to separate from the 
5akyas and make their appearance at the last rites of their illustrious 
kinsman? It has been shown above that the Dhammapada atthakatha 
leads us to a conclusion that runs counter to such an argument. 

Besides this, there are some more weighty considerations which make 
this reasoning quite untenable. It has been stated above that two of 
the Ganadharas of Mahavira, Mandita and Mauryaputra belonged to 
Moriya (Maurya) sannivesa. Both of them arc said to have died 
during the life-time of Mahavira. Buddha and Mahavira were con- 
temporaries. Though scholars differ as to who of them predeceased 
whom, the fact that a major part of their lives was spent in the same 
period goes without doubt. Hence these two Ganadharas lived in the 
life-time of Buddha also. That is to say, the residents of Moriya 

sannivesa, who are apparently the same as Mauryaputras or Mauryas 

lived more than one year before the death of Buddha. Hence the 
hypothesis of their coming into existence in the year of the death 
of Buddha is out of the question. 

We have seen that Moriya sannivesa was inhabited by people of 
all castes and classes. Biahmanas of different gotras and merchants 
lived there. They used the surname Mauryaputra irrespective of the 
differences of their callings. It is no wonder that the Ksatriyas 
belonging to that place set up their claim to a share of Buddha’s 
ashes, on the basis of a common caste. 

As regards the location of Maurya (Moriya) we know that it was 
in Magadha. Hence we should search for its site in the Patna 
district. The Gazetteer of the Patna district informs us that 287 
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itiilcs from Calcutta on the East-Indian Railway is a station named 
More (Mor)®®. Professor Syed Hasan Askar! of Patna College has 
let me know that this place was visited by the Englishman John 
Marshall in the third week of April 1670 and he referred to it as, 
Mohore in his diary that has been edited by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
This place is near Mokamch, which is mentioned by Marshall as 
Mokoia. Prof. Askari writes that More is an important place having 
a tank and peepul groves and abounding in old mounds. If the tank 
represents the site of the old lake, the peepul groves may be taken to 
refer to the peepul forest, Pippalivana, which is invariably associated 
with the town of the Mauryas in ancient literature. As a matter of 
fact, peepul trees grow so abundantly in Patna district that many sites 
bear names based on Peepul or Pipphali. At the southern foot of the 
Baibhar hill is a place named peepul stone house.®^^ Behind it is a 
cavern that has been identified by Cunningham with Asura’s cave. 
The Pipphali cave is also mentioned in Udana and Dtghanikaya and 
the travels of Fa-hien®* 

This place ‘More’ represent the Moriya town of Jaina and 
Buddhist literature, which was the home of the Mauryas. 

Modern scholars have sought to idenify the site of Moriyanagar 
by locating Pippalivana. B. C. Law finds an echo of the name 
Pippalivana in Piprava, a village in die Birdpur estate in the district 
of Basti®® and Rahula Sankrityayana identifies it with the place called 
Piparia, near Rampurva at the Narkatiyaganj station in Champaran 
district.®® H. C. Raychoudhury takes a clue to the identification of 
Pippalivana from the site of the Embers’ Tope, which the Mauryas 
are stated to have built over the ashes of Buddha according: to the 
Mahdparinibbdnasttttanta. Fa-hien says that four yojanas to the east 
of the Tope of Rama was the place where the heir-apparent sent back 

36 Bihar and Oritsa district Gazetteer (Patna), by L.S.S. O’ Mallcy, 
revised by, J, F. W. James, p. 237. 

37 Ibid., p. 229. Samuel Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
vol. II, p. 156. 

38 Udatia I, 6 ; III, 7; Dtghanikaya II, p. 116. James Leggc, Travels 
of Fa'hien, p. 85. 

39 B. C. Law, Geography of Early Buddhism, p. 29; India as described 
in Early Texts of. Buddhism and Jainism, p. 56; Historical Geography of 
Ancient India,.pp. 

Rabula Sankrityayana, BuddhacaryS (in Hindi), p. 596. 
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Chandaka with his white horse and four yojanas to the cast from this 
place was the Charcoal Tope (Ashes Tope) where there was also a 
monastery^ Going on 12 yojanas still to the easti one came- to the 
city of Kuknagar which is identical with Kasia in the Gorakhpur 
district.**^ Fa-hien says nothing to indicate that the charcoal tope 
represented the site of the Maurya capital. Hiuen-Tsang specifically 
gives the lie to such an assumption. “To the south-east of t-hc head 
shaving stupa”, he writes, “in the middle of a desert, going 180 or 190 
li, we come to a Nyagrodha grove in which there is a stupa about 30 
feet high. Formerly when Tathagata had died and his remains had 
been divided, the Brahnianas who had obtained none, came to the 
place of cremation, and taking the remnant of coal and cinders to 
their native country, built this stupa over them and offered their 
religious services to it. Since then wonderful signs have occurred in this 
place, sick persons who pray and worship here are mostly cured. 
Thus it is clear that according to Hiuen-Tsang the so-called Ashes 
Tope was constructed by the Brahmanas rather than the Moriyas. 
Besides this, Hiuen-Tsang locates this tope in the Nyagrodhavana 
rather than the Pippalivana. There is no suggestion whatsoever that 
the site of this tope abounded in peepul trees. Therefore, the assump- 
tion of H. C. Raychoudhury that this tope was identical with that 
constructed by the Moriyas over the ashes of Buddha has no leg. to 
stand upon and his identification, on this ground, of the city of the 
Moriyas with some place between Rummindei in the Nepalese Tarai 
and Kasia in the Gorakhpur district^® is very dubitable. 

The upshot of the above discussion is chat the identifications of 
Pippalivana proposed by the aforesaid scholars are conjectural. There 
is nothing to show that Piprava and Piparia are noted for peepul 
groves, and there is no topographical or monumental evidence to 
connect them with the Mauryas. Likewise the location of the city of 
the Mauryas near Gorakhpur is doubtful. In fact, the Mauryas hailed, 
from the place which is now represented by the town More in Patna 
district. This town existed before the death of Buddha and produced 
eminent teachers and traders mentioned in Jaina and Buddhist 

41 James Legge. Travels of Fa-hien, pp. 69-70. 

42 Samuel Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. II p. 31. 

43 H. C. Ray Choudhury, Political History of. Ancient India, 5th edition 

pp, 194, 267, . 
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literature. The Ksatriyas** o£ this place were destined to rule over 
almost the whole of the country and produce men like Candragupta 
and Asoka. . They immortalised the name of their parent- town by 
using it as their surname. But they had no connection whatsoever 
with the 5akyas of Kapilavastu. • The tradition of their being a branch 
of the Sakyas is the fabrication of later Buddhist monks who were out 
to invent some connection between their Dharmasoka and their great 
Master. 

Buddha Prakash- 


That the Mauryas were Ksatriyas is conclusively proved by the evi- 
dence of Buddhist and Brahmanical texts. The Mahaparinibbanasuttanta, the 
Ceylonese Chronicles,- the DivyavadSna etc', state that the Mauryas were, 
I Even the Brahmanical writer. Ksemendra connects ‘ Aioka^ 
the Mautyar King, witli the solar family* ©{"the Ksatriyas. ' C£, AvadSnakalp^alat^ 

y, 2 . ^ • - « ' " 



Some Oharacteristios of the Ancient Vrttis 
on the Astadhyayi 

It waj the most popular practice of the grammarians to compose 
Vrttis on Sutras. These Vrttis were composed mainly to disclose 
the sense of the Sutras as is remarked by Haradatta 
(Padamanjarl). It can also be presumed that the Vrttis were written 
before other kinds of commentaries viz. Bhasya etc. for unless the sense 
of the Sutras is disclosed through the help of the Vrttis, it is neither 
possible to criticise the character of the Sutras (which is the function of 
the Varttikas) nor to refute the objections raised by critics (the chief 
function of the Bhasyas). 

The Vrttis are essential to disclose the sense of the Sutras 
because the Sutras are composed with the fewest words and thus 
many factors remain unexpressed in them. A Sutra is regarded 
as i.e. its sense should be understood with the help of I 

It is generally regarded as such a proposition whose sense can be 
fulfilled by adding to it some essential factors (function of 
which are not laid down in the text of the Sutra (PradTpa 6/1/1 
and 1/4/13). 

Patanjali also knew this fact and he remarked that is 

essential for the comprehension of a Sutra. He further told that 
this does not only constitute (i.e. but also the 

examples, counter-examples and supplying of the factor wanting 
in the sentence. It appears that this sqifqig is nothing but the Vrtti 
on the Astadhyayi for a Vrtti comprises all these factors. 

We know that composition of the Vrttis on Sutras before other 
kinds of commentatorial literature is common in other Sastras also. 
Thus for an example we find that Bodhayana wrote his Vrtti on the 
Vedanta-Sutras before the Bhasya of Sahkaracarya. The same is the 
case with the Purvamimahsa Sutra, for Upavarsa wrote his Vrtti at 
first on tlie Sutras of Jaimini. 

A synopsis of the materials, contained in the Vrttis on the Paninian 
Sutras, is as follows : — - 

(i) Discussion on Commenting on the Sutra 7/4/24 

Patanjali remarks on which Kaiyata 
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shows a particular (unction of the Vrttis as 

I 

(Pradipa). 

(ii) Discussion on I The most important duty of the Vrtu 

is to show the of the Sutras. Unless the is done, it 

is not possible to comprehend the sense of a Sutra and this is the only 
factor, which can determine the sense and function of any Sutra. A 
good example of of the ancient Vrttis is shown by Kaiyata. 

On Sutra (^/d/?^) he said that the ancient Vrttis 

accepted the as though Patanjali holds it as 

(iii) Another important function of these Vrttis is to set forth 

appropriate examples of the Sutras. Thus we find Patanjali to say 
cfapE?? ?r^Rr 

(Bh. I / 1/50). These 33 rt 5 ^^!is are nothing but the examples 

reproduced in all the Vrttis Pradipa). 

It is a matter for consideration as to why these examples are 
reproduced in all the Vrttis. Perhaps these examples throw 
light for the comprehension of the character of the function of the 
Sutras or these possess some popularity. 

(iv) Not only the examples but the counter-examples 

are also given in these Vrttis. These counter-examples no doubt 
possess greater significance otherwise Patanjali would not ponder 
over the value of these Thus we find that in the Bhasya 

of the Sutra Sf?r: (1/1/56). Patanjali said ^ 

5% On this Kaiyata says (i-e. ) 

(Pradipa) i.e. Patanjali intended to 
refute the counter-examples of the ancient Vrttis. Here Nagesa 
showed a particular responsibility of the author of the Vrttis as 

(Uddyota). 

(v) We have already said that the main function of the Vrttis is 

to explain the Sutras. No doubt these Vrttis contained the 
full sense of the Sutras. In many places Patanjali reproduced these 
^[^^s and judged the soundness of the views of the Vrttikaras. Thus 
■while commenting on Sutra jt (1/1/28) Patanjali says *r 

Here two distinct views are referred to. The first view (i.e. ^ 
9r<R^...etc) is of an ancient Vytti as is clearly remarked by 
;N5gesa Jf (Uddyotd). 
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(vi) These ancient Vrttis even contained the Ganapathas also, 
Bhartrhari in his Dipika remarked as *mnT 5 

(1/1/38), which proves that these Vrttikaras framed the Ganapathas 
intentionally. 

(vii) It appears that there was also the discussion of utility of 

Vyakarana in these Vrttis, Vrttis are defined as (Nyasa) 

and Kaiyata said that Patanjali was Now should 

constitute of a Sastra 

srqt^r'TJTTf (Pradipa) and so it is quite reasonable to conclude that the 
Vrttikaras discussed the utility of Vyakarana also. As to why the 
Bhasya is called as has been discussed elsewhere. 

(ix) In some cases these Vrttis showed their respective opinions, 
^tipati commenting on the Katantra Parisista said 

which supports the above conclusion. Apart 
from opinions they also contained different viewpoints as will be seen 
later on. Kumarila in his Tantra-Vaittika showed the duty of a 
Vrttikara as ^ 

lEiftr (i/i/i) 

Now we are going to assay the material of these ancient Vrttis in 
comparison to that of the Mahabhasya and other works. The term 
:‘ancient’ means the old Vrttis to which reference is found in the 
Bhasya, the Kasika or the Pradipa. We get names of various Vrttis 
viz. ^Fgr etc. (mentioned in the works like Nyasa etc.) but at present 
we cannot ascertain whether they were composed before the Bhasya. 
But it can doubtlessly be presumed that these Vrttis are mainly based 
on pre-Patahjalian Vrttis, though they might have been composed after 
Patanjali. At the end of the paper we will discuss some principles 
by which it may be possible to ascertain the opinions of the pre- 
Patahjalian Vrttis from the Bhasya. 

(i) The first thing regarding the relation between these ancient 
'Vr'ttis and tlie Mahabhasya, is that ih some places Patanjali rejected 
the examples of these Vrttis for some hidden purpose i.e. Patanjali put 
'«uch examples which could throw much light on the function of a 
!Sutra. Thus we find that while commenting on the Sutra 

{7 h hi) Patanjali said As to why 

Patanjali began his discussion with the examples of the Sutra, Kaiyata 
9lfered the; following explanation— 

tlST (Pradipa). This shows that 'tlic 
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examples, given by the Vrttikaras, arc not sometimes quite appropriate 
and this is why Patahjali rejected the older examples (used in singular 
number) and set forth those very words using in other numbers so 
that they would be mere accurate. 

Other commentators also showed some faults in the examples of 
these Vrttis. The best example of this fault may be seen in the 
Pradipa on the Varttika on the Sutra 5^^^* 

(3/1/87). The statement of the PradTpa runs thus 

^TTcJT^r; gif 

(ii) It is generally found that Patahjali is very fond of using 
various subtle logical principles for the exposition of the Sutras. It is 
the common practice of Patahjali to refute the Sutras or the ancient 
examples etc. with the help of such logical rules, which arc not 
usually adopted by other exponents. Due to his love for applying the 
logical principles, his Bhasya is rightly reckoned as 

(Vakyapadlya 2/485). 

But unlike the tendency of Patahjali ancient Vrttikaras explain or 
accept any view-point or any Sutra in a very common manner. It was 
their general principle to explain the Sutras in a easy and clear manner 
without any hair-splitting discussion with the help of subtle logical 
principles, or abstract conceptions. The exposition of the Vrttis and 
the Bhasya on the Sutia (6/3/76) may be taken as 

an example of this kind. Here the ancient Vrttis accepted the 
as because then only the process of function of this Sutra 

becomes easier but Patahjali held it as taking recourse to a subtle 
logical principle ( ). This shows that 

Patahjali was eager to make brevity while the ancient Vrttikaras were 
eager to make the function of the Sutras easier. 

(iii) In some cases it is found that Patahjali accepted only that 

view of the ancient Vrttis, which he deemed as logically sound, although 
there are different views of different ancient Vrttis. In such cases he 
only judged the soundness of logical standpoints of the views without 
paying any heed to their chronological importance. The Bhasya 
on Sutra 5 iT^k?l: (*/i/74) ‘s » example of this kind. 

Two ancient Vrttikaras held two different views regarding the 
significance of the word 5 JHTH of this Sutra, as is distinctly shown by 
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Kaiyata (one of Kuni and other’s name is not known). The Kasika 
also refers to many views of ancient Vrttis with the name 
(Vide Sutras 5/1/50, 5/1/94 etc). Patanjali here accepted the view 
of Kuni, for the logical principle accepted by Kuni is stronger in 
comparison to that of the other. 

(iv) While commenting on the Sutra 6/4/163 Nagesa said 

(Uddyota). This clearly shows that in some cases if we closely judge 
the conclusion of Patanjali, we can also judge the validity of some 
examples of these ancient Vrttis. 

It should be noted in passing that in later grammatical literature, 
senses of the Sutras and their examples as given by these ancient 
Vrttis were sharply criticised and judged. 

(v) It is the most interesting fact that the commentators, who 
doubtlessly accept the authority of Patanjali, had followed the views 
of these ancient Vrttis disregarding Patanjali even. As for example 
we can recall the opinion of Bhattoji Dlksita on the Sutras 

(6/2/185-186). Here the opinion of the Kasika is not in 
accordance to the Bhasya, but Dlksita accepted the view of the 
Kasika rejecting the Bhasya. We cannot understand why Dlksita 
rejected the view of Patanjali in this particular place, though in other 
places he discarded all the anti-Bhasya-views of other authorities, 
strictly following the Bhasya. 

(vi) In some Sutras, the opinion of the Varttika is also at variance 

with that of the Vrttis. Like the Bhasya the Varttikas are also full 
of subtle logical principles. We know that it is the duty of the 
Varttika to judge the significance of the Sutra with the help of logical 
doctrines, but the Vrttis hardly accept any subtle logical ground for 
the exposition of the Sutra. In the Pradipa, on the Sutra 3 F 5 TT! 

(4/4/^^) stated that the ancient Vrttis here accepted the Sutra 

^/4/82 as a Sutra, but the Varttika says 

Here if we accept the view of the Varttika (i.e. the 
Sutra is a l^f^) we are to fall in the fault of and so the 

ancient Vrttis thought it better to interpret the Sutra as a fnqirR 
This instance also indicates that the exposition of the ancient Vrttis 
was more plausible and easier in comparison to that of the Varttikas. 

(vii) In many places Patanjali asked as ? i. e. 

what is the example of this place? The peculiar construction of this 
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sentence denotes that here Patahjali is going to reproduce an example, 
which was present in pre-Patahjalian works. Moreover we think that 
the examples, given after asking originally belong to 

the ancient Vfttis. Take the Bhasya of the Sutra (2/ 1/46). 
H;re the Bhasya says Here the 

proper example is and the words ‘5T have 

nothing to do with the example though all of them construct a 
sentence. We think that such kinds of examples were given in the 
ancient Vrttis and Patanjali reproduced them due to their popularity. 
In this connection we can judge the example of the Sutra gTHT^nfjf 
(2/1/54). Here Bhasya says ? Now 

according to the aforesaid conclusion the example should 

belong to a pre-Patahjalian work, and we find that it is so for there 
is a Varttika on this Sutra (jt ^ — etc) containing the word 

(i.e. the word Thus it is clear that Patahjali had the 

example in his mind, which was originally shown in the 

Varttikas (a pre-Patahjalian work) and this is why he set forth the 
example after saying as The examples given after the 

question are of greater value, and I propose to deal with 

this question in a separate paper to be published shortly. 

(viii) We have seen that the opinions of these ancient Vrttis are 
sometimes at variance with those pertaining to some grammatical 
functions. Now we will see that in some cases, the reading of the 
Sutras as accepted by various Vrttikaras is not the same. 

The Sutra (5/3/5) is an example of this kind. Here 

Kaiyata says (Pradipa). The term 

of the first sentence is explained as (Uddyota). Now if the 

first view is of some Vrttikara, the second view may also be deemed as 
of the same character. Again the same fact is found in the Sutra 
^ (5/3/ ^ 8). 

As to why such variant re.adings were accepted by various 
Vrttikaras, nothing can definitely be concluded at present. Kaiyata 
offered an explanation for such variants of the Sutra 
(6/4/56) as under q 6 ^P 5 rJT«ITPrgT:, 

(Pradipa). Such an explanation is also offered by 
Patanjali on Sutra ?ftfT (1/4/1), He says frrqiqqj 

%«!t: srfqqifqqr: 

Such remarks are ^Iso found in other places. Obviously these arc 
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the readings of different Vrttikaras for is the main factor of 

the Vrttis. 

From the above dissertation, we can plainly draw the conclusion 
that though all the ancient Vrttis have been lost in toto, yet we can 
ascertain some opinions and actual expressions of these ancient Vrttis 
from the available works. Here some principles are laid down for 
this purpose. 

(1) In all probability, the examples given after the question 

or the examples considered seriously by Patanjali belong 
to the ancient Vrttis. 

(2) Various 'T^x%^s are also borrowed from these Vrttis. 

(3) there are various opinions regarding the significance of 
any word of a Sutra, it is i^uite possible that they were originally pre- 
sent in these Vrttis. 

(4) Similar is the conclusion in the cases where there is difference 
of opinion about the function of a Sutra. 

(5) Similarly it may be said that most of the variant readings 
were originally shown or accepted by various Vrttikaras. 


R. S. Bhattacharya 



“EhinoceroS'SIayer’’ Type of Coins of Kumaragupta I 

(Its Historical Significance) 

The recently found Bayana, or more precisely the Hullanputa, 
hoard^ has revealed many new types of gold coins of the Gupta em- 
perors. One of them is the “Rhinoceros-Slayer” type of Kumara- 
gupta I. Only four® coins of this type have been found in this hoard 
and a Bfth one has been acquired by the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow.® The type has been described by Dr. A. S. Altekar as 
follows^ : — 

Obverse — “King bare-headed, with flowing frizzled locks 
(alaka) on head, riding on a caparisoned horse to r., wearing 
button coat, waist-band and trousers, leaning forward attacking a 
rhinoceros with the sword in r. hand. Horse raises up its head, 
slightly frightened. Rhinoceros stands at bay, turning back its head 
to attack, mouth being opened. Rhinoceros is engraved realistically 
and beautifully, the horn on the head, two ears, 1. eye, circular spots 
on the body, the tail and the four feet being all clear. Circular legend 
— (Bharta^) Khadgatrata Kumaragufta Jayatyanisam” 

Reverse — “Within dotted border goddess Gahga, not nimbate, 
standing to 1. on an elephant-headed crocodile, holding lotus with long 
stalk in its trunk. R. hand of the goddess is extended, forefinger 
pointing to some object, not visible on the coin, 1. hand hanging 
down by the side, empty. Hair on the head of the goddess is tied in 
a knot and she wears earrings, necklace and bangles. Behind the 
goddess is a female attendant holding in r. hand a chatra (umbrella) 
without fillet, its staff being denoted by a dotted line, her 1. hand 
is on the waist, symbol to r. and legend on the Mahendra- 

khadga{h)” 

Dr. A. S. Altekar has translated® the legend on the obverse as 
“Ever-victorious is the lord Kumaragupta, who is Khadgatrata pro- 
tector by the sword {Khadgena trdta), as well as protector from the 

1 Altekar, Catalogue of the Guptai Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard, p. i. 

2 Ibid., p. evil. 3 JHSl., vol. XI, p.’ 9. 

4 CCGCBH., p. 256. PI XXX, 5-8, 

5 Ibid., p. cvji. . . . - 
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rhinoceros (khadgebhyastrata)" and that on the reverse® as “Rhinoceros 
(killed by) Mahendra.” 

It is well known to the scholars that the Gupta coin types some- 
times seem to allude to historical facts. The Tiger-Slayer type of 
Samudragupta may indicate^ the emperor’s conquest in the valley of 
the Ganges, with its swampy and forest regions which was the abode 
of the royal Bengal tiger® or his victory over the Mahakantdraka 
Vydghrardja.'* Similarly Candragupta Il’s Lion-Slayer type may in- 
dicate his conquest over the Kathiawar region, the abode of the lion.*^® 
The victory and authority over the Western Satraps of this region is 
proved from other archaeological sources. Silver coins of the Garuda 
type bearing the legend of Parama-Bhdgavata were struck most pro- 
bably in Surastra (Kathiawar).^ ‘ The campaign against the Satraps of 
western Malava and Saurastra is apparently alluded to in the Udaya- 
giri Cave Inscription of VJrasena-Saba in the passage — “He 
(Saba) came here (to Eastern Malava), accompanied by the king 
(Candragupta) in person, who was seeking to conquer the whole 
world”^^. Eastern Malava, which had already felt the might of 

6 Ibid., p. cviii. 

7 R. K. Miikhcrjcc, The Gupta Empire, p 35. 

8 Tjlie introduction of the Gotkicss Gaiiga on tlic reverse of the Tiger- 
Slayer type of SamudragupU's Coins may indicate the monarch’s conqucBt in 
I'hc valley of tlic Ganges, with its swampy and forest regions, which was 
•the abode of the, royal Bengal tiger. iXhc particular area might be the south- 
western Bengal waitcred by the Ganges and still hifestcd by the tiger, the in- 
clusion of which within the cnipiie of Samudragupta is indicated by the mention 
of Samatata, Pav.ika and Kamarupa as the bordering States in I. 22 of the 
Allahabad PiH.ir Insctiption. 

9 L. 19, Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Sanjiidragupta, CII., vol. III. 

p. 6 ff. Mahakantiii'a denoteel Vhndhyan wi.Mcrncss, the Eastern Gondviana whose 
chic-f is aptly callcil die ‘‘tiger of the foicst'.” (R. K. Mukherjee, GE., p. 21 j. 
It is also suggested that Vyaghrariija ruled in Jeypure forest in Orissa which is 
referred to as Alaha-Vana, a .'ynonym of Maha-Kitntjira, in jin o'd Inscription 
(JAHR^), vol. I, 128, and New Htsiury of the Indtati People, vol. VI; Vnkataka- 
Gupl'a Age, edited by R. C. Mazumdar .and A S. Altiikar. p. 146). Botli 
the forests mentioned above arc infested with tigers. Naturally, a victory over 
the king or chief of either of these regions mignt have been commemoratted 
by Samudragupta by issuing the T^er-SLiyer type. 10 GE.^ p. 53. 

11 J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of Sasdhka, 
king of G^uda, p. xciv. 

12 CII., Ill p. 35 — "Krtsna-Prthvl-jayarthena rdjhaiveha sahagatah." 
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Satnudragupca, became the base of operations against the 5 akas^® 
All these sources tend to prove that Candragupta II led a successful 
war against the 5 akas of western Malava and Kathiawar.^* It might 
be that to commemorate this victory he issued the Lion-Slayer type 
of coins depicting the king slaying the lion, an animal peculiar to the 
Kathiawar and Gujrat regions. 

Thus it can be presumed with a fair degree of certainty that both 
Samudragupta and Candragupta II issued the Tiger-Slayer and Lion- 
Slayer types of coins respectively to commemorate their own con- 
quests of certain parts of India which were finally incorporated within 
the empire. If this presumption be true, then the Rhinoceros- 
Slayer type of Kumaragupta i’s coins, a unique issue in the whole range 
of Gupta numismatics, is also likely to allude to some historical 
event. It is a well-known fact that rhinoceros is an animal which 
is peculiar to Assam (Kamarupa). Hence it may be suggested that, like 
the Tiger-Slayer and Lion-Slayer types of Samudragupta and Candra- 
gupta II, the Rhinoceros-Slayer type of Kumaragupta I might have been 
issued to commemorate his conquest of Kamariipa. 

It is known from the Allahabad Inscription of Samudragupta that 
the kings of Samatata, Davaka, Kamarupa and other bordering states 
paid obeisance to the Gupta monarch.^® As Kamarupa paid 
tribute, it can be surmised that there was an alliance, and probably a 
subordinate one, between the Gupta monarch and the king of 
Kamarupa. This bond of friendship was probably unbroken at the time 
of Candragupta II. Kalidasa is generally ascribed to the court of 
Candr.agupta 11^*, and it is believed that in canto IV of his 

13 H. C. Ray Chaudhuri, Political Hisloty of An, iuit India (5th cd.), p. 555. 

14 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar idcntiiics Candragupta II Vikramaditya with the 
traditional Vikramaditya Sakari, “the Sun of valour, the dcstroyei' of the Sakas.” 
If this identification is correct then the thct>ry regarding Candragupea's victory 
cover tho Sakas of western Malava and Stua.stra and the issue of the Lion- 
Slyer type of coins to perpetuate this victory gets further emphasis. 

15 "Samatata-Davaka-Kamartipa Nepala-KartrpMrMli-pratyant'vtr-nrpfttibhkh 

sarvva-kara-danajnakara>^ prandmagamana paritosita ptacanda sasanasya...... 

c//., m., p. 8. ’ 

16 Classical Age, p, 303. It also seems tc us that CandragupM If ful- 
fils well the description of the trditional king ViknunSdity^ Sakari who Was 
tiK' patron of Kalidasa, 'Ihe Kurndrasambhava plight refer to the birth 
of Kumaragupta I, In the following passage of Kalidasa there is possibly a 
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Raghffvafitsa, he has really narrated the conquering tour (digvijaya) b£ 
Samudragupta under the guise of the mythical R'aghu.^^- The poet 
mentioned in the same Mahakauya that Raghu’s son Aja selected the 
king of Kaniarupa as his best man in his marriage with Indumatl.^® 
This may suggest that in the poet’s time, i.e., during the reign of 
Candragupta II, the king of Kamarupa, was considered to be an 
important feudatory by the Gupta dignitaries and was probably regarded 
as an useful ally. But it seems that the political scene was changed 
during the reign of Kumaragupta I. The king of Kamarupa 
probably ceased to pay obeisance to the Gupta monarch and tried to 
assume the air of full independence by sending envoys to foreign 
countries. Watters has pointed out that it has been written in some 
Chinese text that in the year 428 A.D, an embassy from Yue-ai 
(Moon-loved), king of Ka-p*i-li country, arrived in China. This has 
been rightly identified by Lieut. Col. A. Wilson with the Khasia Hills 
region (roughly Kamarupa) to the west of the Kapili river in modern 
Assam. The river Kapili is mentioned in the Kalikapmana as the Kapila 
Gahga. It is not possible to ascertain the actual namc ®5 of the king of 


veiled refcrcliKC to Candragupta II — K'amam nrpah sarttn sahdsraso' nyc 
rajanvatimahfiranena bbumiyn naksairatkragrahai»<inkMll<j?i jyotupnuti Cancly^i- 
masaim ratnh!* 

17 Compaic Kalidasa’s desetiption of Raghu’s ciigvjjaya in which he do 

feated a king called Mahctiidra oi of Mahcndra but did not annex his teni- 

tory with the Allahabad Prasastis dcsciipiion of Saniiidragiipta’s digvijay^i in 

which he actually defeated a king of the Deccan called Mahendra but did 
not occupy his kingdo-m, and the suggested identification will bcl apparent. 

18 RaghuviirrJa, canto V. 

19 ]RAS., 1898, p. 52[o. “Kapi'avastii in the Buddhist Books” by Watters. 

The writer states that the Ka-pi-li countiy, — :tliat is its capital, was described 
by the Chinese texts as situated on the side of a lake to the cast of I'ivcr 
•and surrounded on ah sides by purplish rocks. IJie learned writer has 
opined that Ka-pi-li may be the, name of any district in India,, but it amid 
not have been Kapilavastu visited by FahHien. lor coirect identification of 

this cOuntry-namc see V. A. Smith, EHL^ (.^th cd.), p, 3 j 6 and JRAS. 19920. 
p. 227 ff. 

20 Dr. V. A. Smith thinks that the namv: Yue-ai is to be interpreted 

as a phonetic transcript' of the common Khasia U-ai to which die Chinese 
author assigned a meaning (moon-*ovcd--Candraprlya) (EHI., 4th ed. p. 316) 
in his own language. But this theory is lather fanciful and cannot be taken 
in its face value. 
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Kainarupa who cried to defy ICuinaragupta’s overlordship by sending 
an envoy to China as awfully independent ruler and probably also by 
discontinuing the payment of tributes, which his predecessors used to 
pay. We can merely suggest the name of Candramukhavarman, the 
great grandfather of Bhaskaravarnian. But the wide gap of time bet- 
ween Kumaragupta I (415-455 A.D.) and Candra’s great grandson 
Bhaskaravarman (C. 600-650 A.D.) prevents us from taking this 
identification seriously. So in the present circumstances of our 
knowledge the question of the idenciheacion of king Yue-ai or moon- 
loved (Candrapriya) should remain open. 

The direct rule of the emperors already extended upto the western 
border of Kamarupa. The Allahabad inscription proves that Kamarupa 
was a bordering state of the Gupta empire. That Kumaragupta re 
tained the Gupta rule over Bengal, at least over the north Bengal region, 
is amply proved by the evidences of the Dhanaidaha (iijG.E.),®^ 
Baigram and Damodarpur (124 and 128 G.E.)” copper plates. 

It is known from the evidence of the Asvamedha type of coins 
{Asvameclha-Mahendra') that Kumaragupta performed a horse sacrifice.®* 
As this sacrifice is generally taken, at least during this age, to be' an 
indication of assertion of lord paramountcy by successful military opera- 
tions, we may assume that Kumaragupta, like his grandfather, might 
have sec out on a conquering tour (digvijaya'). Dr. V.A. Smith opines 
that it is not likely that Kumaragupta would have indulged in this 
vaunt unless to some extent it is justified by successful warfare. Probably 
he gained certain additions to his territory.** Dr. R. G. Basak also 
thinks in the same way.*'* In order to make fresh conquests Kumara- 
gupta could sec forth with his army in the north-west, south and the 
east. We do not know whether Kumaragupta made any conquest in 
the north-west (though he had to cackle the Huna and Mleccha 
problems), but we can have some idea about his achievements in two 
other directions. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury suggests*® that the assump- 
tion of the title V yaghra-balaparakrama (displaying the strength and 
prowess of the tiger) on the Tiger-Slayer type of coins by Kumara*® 

21 Ep. jlnd., vol. XVII, p. 34/ fl. 

22 Ibid., vol. XV, p. 13011. & 13311. 22. a Allan, hoc. cit. p. 68 

23 EHl. (4th ed,), p. 316. 

24 R. G. Basak, History of North-Eastern India, p. 47. 

25 PHAI.. 569. 26 Allan, Loc. Cit., p. 81. 
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may possibly indicate that he attempted to repeat the southern venture 
of his grandfather and penetrated into the tiger-infested forest terri> 
tories beyond the Narmada.®’ Expansion towards the south may also 
he indicated by a Find of 1395 coins in the Satara district. In the 
east if the Gupta monarch had tried to expand, he, in all probability, 
first met with the troops of Kamarupa. In order to make his digvijaya 
complete and in order to punish the Kamarupa king, who, as already 
shown, might have trie! to defy his authority and also probably 
tortured the people of the bordering Gupta empire by occasional raids 
(as is indicated by the legend KHADGATRATA attributed to Kumara 
which may be translated as the “protector” from the rhinoceros). 
From the issue of the Rhinoceros-Slayer type of coins it seems that 
Kumaragupta attacked and conquered Kamarupa. Thus he fulfilled 
his two purposes, i.e., punishing the Kamarupa king for defying his 
authority and completion of the digvijaya before tae horse sacrifice by 
defeating the same ruler who might have detained the sacrificial horse,®* 
So this type appears to indicate a momentous episode of ancient 
Indian history i.e. the conquest of Kamarupa by Kum^agupta I. As 
Samudragupta and Candragupta II issued Tiger-Slayer and Lion- 
Slayer types respectively indicating the territories annexed, so also 
Kumaragupta probably issued this Rhinoceros-Slayer type of coins in- 
dicating the incorporation of Kamarupa (represented by the rhinoceros 
which is peculiar to that region) within his territory. On the reverse 
the goddess Gahga is depicted with an umbrella, which is a mark 

27 PHAL. 570, Dr. A, S. Altckai, howc vcr. thinks that the coins might 
have betn brought there by some merchant. 

28 K. L. Batua (EHK., p. 43) says that in die traditionaj accounts of 
Kamarupa a king of the dynasty of Naiakasura, named, Subahu, is stated 
to have detained the sacrificial herse Vikramadiiya, who invaded Kamarupa 
and put Subahu to flight. As Candragupta II Vikramaditya in all piO- 
bability did not perform any horse sacrifice and as only two imperial monarchs 
i..a. Samudragupta and Kumara,gupta I, performed this ceremony, it seems that 
here Vikramaditya is to be taken as a nusittike and the real king should be 
cither Samudragupta Parakramanka or Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya. If it 
happens to be Kumaragupta I dicn Subahu may be identified with Yuc-ai. 
The associarion of >the detained horse with the killing of rhinoceros in Kumiira- 
gupta’s Rhinoceros-Slayer type of coins may mean that Kum.ira defeaitfcd the 
Kamarupa king during the time of ‘digvijaya.’ just befote the performance of the 
horse sacrifice. 
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of sovereignty, over her head. She is also seen pointing towards some- 
thing (which is not visible on the coin) by her r. hand. These features 
may be taken to indicate the suzerainty of Pataliputra, which is 
situ.nted on the right bank of the Ganges flowing from the Himalayas, 
over Kamarupa, the region infested by the rhinoceros.®* The Legend 
Sri Mahendrakhadga (which can be translated as the rhinoceros (killed) 
by Mahendra), on the reverse makes the suggestion all the more pro- 
bable. 

Thus it seems that the Rhinoceros-Slayer type of coins has got a 
unique importance. It seems to indicate the conquest and annexation 
of Kamarupa by Kumaragupta I, a fact not yet disclosed by any other 
evidence. A unique issue in the Gupta monetary series, this type, 
apart from its numismatic importance, seems to echo an important 
political event in the history of the imperial Guptas, otherwise 
unknown*®. 


Bratindra Nath MukherJee 


29 On the reverse of the Tigcr-slayci type of Samudiagupta’s coins we 
find th« figure of tlie goddess Gahga witli her hand pointing towards some- 
thing, — a feature which can be interpreted in the same way. 

30 Tihc tremendous amount of the Gupta influence in Kamarupa tan be 
gue;soed from the supposed prevalence of the Gupta eni even in the mediaeval 
period and the cxistience of the remains of a fine Gupta temple at Dah Parvada, 
ascribed by Mr. S. K. Saiaswati to the first half of the fifth century A.D., i.c. 
the reign period of Kumaragupta I. 
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T ri^ada-Murtis of the Mediaeval Period 

The ancient Indian sculpture presents some very interesting 
tripada-murtis of Bhairava, Bhrhgl, Agni etc., all coming within the 
range of Hindu pantheon. But all these images belong to the 
mediaeval and later ages only. Future discoveries are awaited for 
the study of such images which may belong to an earlier period. 

I. Bhairava 

During my archaeological explorations in October 1953. ^ happen- 
ed to discover a stone image on a hillock facing the ancient temples 
of Kiradu\ situated in the Jodhpur division of the existing state of 
Rajasthana. Made of yellow Jaisalamcrl stone as the sculpture is, it 
presents very interesting iconographic details. The image is about i 
foot 5 inches in height and depicts 3 legged Bhairava in the sthdnaka 
mudra. The two legs have been kept erect and the deity wears 
the wooden fddukds^ below. The foot of the third leg touches the 
thigh of the left leg. Behind the standing deity is to be seen a dog. 

As regards the upper portion of the deity, the lips being open, 
the grinning face and the teeth are clearly visible. There is also the 
canopy of a 3 hooded snake on the head of the sthdnaka deity who 
is shown as having 8 hands. Out of these 8 hands, there is a 
dagger in the right front hand and a bowl in the left front 
one. Besides that, the other right hands bear a sword, a 
damam etc. A garland of human skulls (munda-mdld) hangs up 
to the shin-bones of the legs kept erect. Also the tail of the three- 
hooded snake (cited above) appears to have formed the shape of a 
necklace round the neck of the deity. 

It is really interesting to scrutinise the inscription on the pedestal 

1. i.c. ancient Kiraukupa, about 3 miles from Khadina — a railway station 
on the Jodhpur — Barmer —Karachi railway line. It is. about 120 miles from 
Jodhpur. 

2. For wooden sandals of Bhairava, sec C. Sivaramamurti’s paper in Ancient 
India, Bull, of the Deptt, of Archaeology. New Delhi, VI, p. 59, plate XXIV; 
Cf. T. G. Rao, Elementt of Hindu Iconograpry — , Madras. II (i), plate XLIII. 
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of the above image. Ic runs thus: — 

*TfTcHcn,..f^«n?^...^iTTfq?r.. .5rT...s?r ?ir(%) 1^... 

*ft... II The phrase Tripadatniirti is to be marked with 
great interest here. It specifically refers to the three legs of the deity. 
Thus the sculpture under study, a piece of 15th century A.D. art of 
Marwar, goes to depict the Atiriktanga^ form of Bhairava coming 
within the group of Sarnhara Bhairavas. Thus the Kiradu sculpture 
offers an inteiesting piece in the realm of ancient Indian art because 
of the depiction of three legs of the deity therein and the specific 
reference to the phrase tripadamurti, 

II. Bhrngi 

(A) The archaeological museum at Mathura contains a mediaeval 
sculpture (no. 1 280) on the reverse of which is “the lower half of a 
standing male figure, who has 3 legs and the third one being 
carved between the two. The right hand is held out in the varada 
mudra. On each side is a male attendant standing in tribhahga pose. 
The right attendant has a prabhavali and is leaning against a column” 

I V. S. Agrawala, Journal of the U, P. Historical Society, XXII, i949« 
p. 156]. In the words of Dr. V. S. Agrawala {ibid, p. 157). 
“the sculpture seems to represent Bhrngi with his three legs, 
although be is not shown emaciated. The presence of Parvatl 
on obverse also seems to connect it with 5 aivism. The sculpturing 
of the three legs in this image may be compared with another figure 
of Bhrngi from South India [J. Dubricul, Iconography of Southern 
India, plate X, p. 28].” 

(B) In fact Bhrngi is represented as having three legs (H. K. 
Sastrl, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, Madras, 
1916, p. 165, figure 105). Mr. Sastri also refers to an image of 
Bhrngisa (with 3 arms and 3 legs) which is stated to have been set 
up in the temple at Tanjore by a subordinate of Rajaraja in the 
eleventh century A.D. 

The Siva Purina relates how Bhrngi came to have 3 legs instead 
of the usual two. It is stated therein that “on a certain occasion 

3. For such forms consult T. G. Rao, op. cit., II (i), pp. i8i-a; 11 (ii), 
p. 95. Cf, also J. N. Bansijee’s note in The Age of Imperial Kanauj, Bombay, 
1953, p. 307; also my paper tn the Journal of Indian Museums, X, 1954* 
pp. 23-4, fig. 6. . . 
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when Siva was seated with his consort Parvatl on the top of the Kailasa 
moyntain, the devas and the rsis went there to pay homage to him. 
All of them except the rsi Bhrngl went round both Siva 
and Parvatl in their circumambulations and also bowed 
to both. This rsi had a vow of worshipping only one Being, 
that is, Siva. In conformity with his vow, he neglected to 
go round or bow down to Parvatl. Parvati, growing angry with 
Bhrngi, desired in her mind that all his flesh and blood should dis- 
appear fron his body and instantaneously he was reduced to a skeleton 
covered with only the skin. In this state, he was unable to support 
himself in an erect position. Seeing his pitiable plight, Siva gave 
him a third leg so as to enable him to attain equilibrium. Bhrngi 
became pleased with his lord and out of joy danced vigorously with 
his 3 legs and praised Siva for his grace”^. 

III. JVARA 

According to the Visnudhat mottara^ (III. 73, qo), fvara is also to 
be shown with 3 legs ( ). It is regretted that no 

such image of jvara has been discovered so far. 

IV. Agni® 

(A) The stone image of Agni in the Siva temple at Kandiyur 
in Travancore has “two heads which are of the goat, seven arms 
and three legs” [T. G. Rao, op. cit., Il(ii), plate CLIl, p. 524]. 

(B) Another tripadamurti of Agni comes from the famous 
Sun Temple at Modhera in Gujrat. This image, now worshipped 
as Kala Bhairava, is of Agni as suggested by Burgess^. Here the 
sthdnaka deity has 3 faces, 3 arms and 3 legs. The three legs 
of Agni in fact denote triple existence®, on earth as fire, in the 


4. T. G. Rao, op. cit., II (i). pp. 322-3; cf. H. K. Sastri, op. cit., p. 165. 

5. Information so kindly given by Dr. V. S. Agrawala in his personal 
letter dated 18. 11. 53- 

6. Cf. legs of Agni even in a modern painting (Ancient India, op. cit., 
P- 35 ). 

7. ASWl., IX, p. 77 as cited by H. D. Sankalia, Archaeology of Gnjrat, 
Bombay, p. 144. 
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atmosphere as lightning, in the sky as the sun. Dr. |. N. Banerjee 
[Age of Imperial Kannauf, op. cit„ p. 364, f.n. 1*4] also remarks 
that the Conjeevaram relief of Tripadamiirti has been described by 
H. K. Sastrl (op. cit., pp. 242-3) as of Agni quite wrongly. In his 
opinion the image, under reference, belongs to Yajnesa otYajha-purusa 
Visni* [cf. also The Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
Calcutta, XIV, 1946, p. 46, for similar remarks of Dc. J. N. 
Banerjee] . 

V. In the Kaneri-khputali temple at Vrndivana (4 miles west 
of Bijolia in Rajasthana), stands a male Bgure with 3 faces, 3 hands 
and 3 legs. One of the two right hands bears a rosary of beads and 
other two hands are placed as to form the English letter * O”. This 
image has been compared with one of an exact description and visible 
on the wall of the celebrated Sun Temple at Modhera [Progress 
Report of Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, Poona, 1903, p. 54]. 

This is in nutshell a short account of some interesting tripada 
murtis hailing fro a various parts of India. 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala 


8. Sankalia, op. cit., p. 144 foot note 6; cf. T. G. Rao, op, cit., II (H), 
p. 521. 
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SOUTH INDIAN POLITY. By T. V. Mahalingam, M.A., 
D, Lite., Reader in Indian History and Archaeology, University of 
Madras. Piiblished by the Madras University, I955« pp* ^ + 475* 
This is one of the most important works published so far in the 
Madras University Historical Series. It gives us the first critical and 
comprehensive account of the political institutions of the Hindu States 
to the south of the Vindhyas from the earliest times down to the fall 
of Yijayanagar (c. 1650 according to the author). It is based upon 
an exhaustive study of the otiginal sources comprising material drawn 
from archaeology, indigenous (Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Kanarese) 
literature and the notices of foreign (Greek, Chinese, and Arab) writers 
as well as modern works. In the Introductory chapter the author 
deals critically with the fundamental question of the influence of 
geography and social as well as religious institutions of the people upon 
their political life through the centuries. The following seven chapters 
deal very thoroughly and successfully with the different branches of 
the South Indian administration under the successive heads of King- 
ship, the Imperial {read, the State) Council and the Secretariat, Income 
and expenditure, Law, justice and police. Military organisation. 
Provincial government, and Local government. In the course of this 
desetiption the author discusses frequently with reference to earlier 
authoritative views and in a spirit of scientific detachment a number of 
important questions relating to the various topics of the administration. 
Under this head we may mention the limitations on the powers of 
kings (pp. 17-21), the constitution and functions of the groups of 
‘five’ and ‘eight’ forming the kings’ entourage in the Tamil classical 
literature (pp. 101-04), the rates of assessment of the land-revenue and 
the burden of taxation with special reference to the Vijayanagar empire 
(pp. 160-67, 186-89), the resemblances and differences between the 
feudal (nayankara) system of Vijayanagar and its. counterpart in 
Mediaeval Europe as well as the merits and defects of the former 
system (pp. 327-30), and the question of ownership of the soil 
(pp. 360-63). The value of the book is enhanced by the addition of 
a very full Index. 
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Without detracting from the high merits of this work it is possible 
for us to oflEer a few criticisms. The author’s statement (p. 2) denying 
the continuous flow of the culture and the institutions of Northern 
into Southern India and vice versa is not borne out by the fact that 
social and religious movements emanating from the two zones have 
profoundly influenced each other from the earliest times. Nor again 
is it possible for us, in view of the important settlements of Roman 
and later of Muslim merchants in the great ports of Western and 
Southern India to agree with the author’s contention in the same 
context that “the foreign merchants who came to India for trade were 
comparatively few”. The author’s two. statements that the influence 
of the South Indian village assemblies “was at its highest from the 9th 
to the 1 6th centuries” (p. 10) and that these “village republics” 
“worked with great success from about A.D. joo-i^oo and showed 
signs of decay and disruption in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries” 
(p. 370) are somewhat inconsistent with each other. The author’s 
view (p. 19) that “Hindu political theory did not postulate any 
institutional relationship between the ruler and his subjects”, and that 
the only bond between them was conceived to be “the paternal feeling” 
of the one towards the other is contradicted by the references in Manu- 
Safnhita and still more in the Mahabharata to the occasions for resis- 
tance in various degrees by the subjects against an evil or incompetent 
ruler. The statement (p. 1 98) that the Dharmasastras being “based 
upon the established usages” “received the respect and authority of the 
Vedas themselves” and that the customs of the people were taken into 
account “in course of time when the commentaries came to be written 
for the Dharmasastras” is inaccurate in all its parts. The rendering of 
danda as a ‘goddess’ (p. 199) in Manu’s well-known verses is equally 
unfortunate. The author’s account (pp. 201-03) of the laws of the 
South under four specified heads is based wholly upon the evidence of 
the contemporary inscriptions and takes no notice of the very valuable 
contemporary Smriti Digests like the Mitaksara of Vijnanesvara and 
the Smriti'Candrika of Devana Bhatta. The long list of errata at the 
end is incomplete, as is shown e.g. by -the misprint of the title 
Milinda-fanha on pp. io8n, 401 and 437. 

U. N. Ghoshaj. 
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TANTRAKATHA. By Chintaliaran Chakravarti. Visvavidya- 
saihgraha No. 103. Published by Visvabharati, Calcutta, 1955* 

The Tantras, though occupying a very important place in the history 
o£ Indian literature and culture, have not yet been subjected to any 
thorough and systematic analysis and interpretation. In spite of strong 
attempts by individual scholars to throw light on particular phases and 
aspects of the Tantric system, the Tantras as a whole are still obscure 
to the general body of scholars even in India. In the circumstances, 
the book under notice, which seeks to give within its small compass, 
a short general introduction in Bengali to the religion and literature 
of the Tantras, will be much appreciated by the inquisitive reader. 
Different sections deal with topics like the antiquity and influence 
of the Tantras, the ideal of the Tantric order, numerousness of its 
adherents in Bengal, Tantra scholars and Tantra literature, the 
prominent Tantric deities and the special form of worship offered to 
them. Though the topics are all interesting and thought provoking, 
it is felt that the reader will be eager for more information on each 
of them. The learned author is expected to present his theme in a 
more developed form and also in an English version to reach a wider 
circle of readers. In the meantime, we commend the booklet to all 
those who read Bengali and are interested in Tantra. 


D. Bhattacharyya 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, vol. XIX, pts 1-2 

J. A. B. VAN BuiTENEN. — The Subhasraya Prakarana '(Visnu Purina, 

6 , 7) and the Meaning of Bhivani. In leply to Khandikya’s 
enquiry in the Visnupurana Brahman was declared by Kesidhvaja 
as the ‘auspicious substratum’ (subhasraya) of the mind. The 
whole topic, specially the expression bhivani used in that context, 
is explained here in the light of the Pahearatra tenets caught in 
the works like the Ahirbudhnyasarnhiti. 

K. Kunhan Raja. — The Theory of Suggestion in Indian Semantics. 
The distinctive features of Anandavardhana’s theory of the poetic 
suggestion (dhvani) are given here in outline. 

AnJali Mukhopadhyaya. — Traditional Lore regarding Manjusri. 
ManjusrI, a worthy follower of Buddha, became in course of time 
a Buddhist deity. His forms and characteristics as detailed in 
the works of Mahayana Buddhism have been discussed in the 
paper. 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala. — Some Sculptures of Durga Mahisa- 
mardini from Rajasthan. Sufficient sculptural and epigraphical 
evidence is available to show that the people of Rajasthan used 
to worship the images of Durga as early as the i st century A.C. 

V. Raghavan. — Quotations in the Bhivaprakisana of ^araditanaya. 

Siva Prasad Bhattacharya. — The Yogavisistha Conception of the 
Essence of Divine Worship. 

Alain Danielou. — The Devi Upanisad. This Sakca Upanisad has 
been translated into English with Notes based on the commentary 
of Sri Upanisad Brahmayogin. 

Ronald M. Smith.— The Story of Ambi in the Mahibhirata. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Afrloan Studies, 
vol.XVir, pt2 

T. Burrow. — Vedic 'is- to Prosper. The root noun is- occurring 
in Vedic literature is generally interpreted as meaning food. 
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But a survey of all relevant uses in the Veda shows its application 
in a much wider sense of thriving, flourishing, prospering. 

A, L. Basham. — The Date of the End of the Reign of Kumaragupta 
/ and the Succession after the Death. It' is suggested that 
Kumargupta died in 454 A.C. or even earlier. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. 75 (January-March, 1D55) 

D. D. Kosambi — The Basis of Ancient Indian History (I). The 
history of ancient India begins with the history of the tribes in 
isolated settlements and wild forests. A widening of the closed 
‘village economy’ brought about the first change in the superstruc- 
ture of the society, helping ultimately the ‘enrollment of the 
group in a heirarchical scheme’ of caste as class. The transforma- 
tion was made possible without any attendant violence through 
the introduction of ‘imposing rituals’ and diffusion of religious 
ideas by the tactful and tolerant immigrants from the north. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, 

vol. XIX 

S. SatchidanaNdam Pillai. — Saiva Siddhanta. The account given 
here considers God, souls and the world, their attributs and their 
relation to one another as conceived bv the followers of the 5 aiva 
Siddhanta. 

N. Raghunathan. — The Concept of Dharma in the Itihasa and the 
Puranas: The Ramayana. The Conception of Dharma as reflected 
in the conduct of the principal characters of the Ramayatix, and 
the ethical outlook as presented throughout the epic, are dealt with 
in the discourse. 

Journal of the Greater India Society, 

vol. XIX, no. 1 

Ratna Chandra Agrawala. — Religious Conditions as depicted in 
the Niya Documents from Central Asia. Prakrit records in 
Kharosthi script from Cliincse Turkestan throw considerable light 
on the religious conditions of the region in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Along with various references to the different 
aspects of Buddhism including sects, institutions, beliefs, creeds. 
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ceremonies and philosophical views. Hindu gods and rices are also 
found mentioned in these documents. 

Hidenori Kitagawa.-—^ Refutation of Solipsism. The Buddhists 
do not believe in solipsism or the existence of the self as an 
unchangeable entity. The Santananantarasiddhi (the Proof of 
Another Scream) is a work on this metaphysical problem ascribed 
to the Buddhist logician Dharmakirti. Written originally in 
Sanskrit in the form of a dialogue between the Realists and the 
Idealists the work attempts to prove the existence of a stream of 
psychological activities ocher than one’s own. In the absence of 
the original text, a Tibetan version of the work has been rendered 
here into English with annotations. 

Journal of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental institute, .Tirupati, 

vol. XV, no. 1 

D. T. Tatacharya. — Methods of the Vedic Interpretation. The 
purpose of the paper is to defend the methods of Vedic interpreta- 
tion adopted by Yaska and Sayana. An attempt has been made 
to answer some of the specific criticisms generally made against 
them. 

K. C. Varadachari. — Kabir. The philosophical views as adumbrated 
in the sayings of the mystic saint Kabir are essentially in con- 
formity with the Bhagavaca doctrine. 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya. — The MahSbhasya vs Kdsika. The 
views of the Mahabhasya and the Kdsika are found to be at 
variance on many grammatical points. Several instances of dis- 
agreement between them are discussed in the paper. 

K. Ramakrishnaiya. — Telugu Language before the ist Millennium 
A.D. 

T. K. V. N. SUDARSANACHARI. — This paper in 
Sanskrit gives in brief the meaning of the word vydpti as under- 
stood in different schools of Indian philosophy. 

Journal of the University of Poona 

Humanities Section, No. 3 

Ramchandra G. Tiwari. — Was Maharana Udai Singh of Mewar a 
Coward} Eviderice is adduced to prove that the charge of 
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cowardice levelled against Maharana Udaisingh is uoc founded on 
facts. 

P. K. Code. — Date of Sivacandra's Commentary on the Vidagdha- 
mukhamandana of Dharmadasa — A. D. 1613. 

G. V. Devasthali. — Samkhya in the Bhagavadgtta. Several concepts 
of the Samkhya system tempered with the Vcdantic and theistic 
ideas have been moulded in the Bhagavadgitt and pressed into 
the service of its own teaching. 


Printed by J. C. Sarkhel, Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd., 
9, Panchanan Chose Lane, Calcutta. 
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Hagai juna and Aryadeva 

There has been a good deal o£ controversy regarding the time and 
birth-place of Nagarjuna and his disciple Aryadeva. There are critics 
who have discovered even five Nagarjunas, and all of them take for 
granted that the Madhyamaka Nagarjuna belongs to Vidarbha. The 
only basis of this contention is the highly erroneous geographical and 
historical accounts coming from the Tibetan sources. The Manjust^- 
miila-kalpa, Taranatha and Bu-ston give us facts clothed in fiction; and 
these writings have to be sifted carefully. 

I, The Lahkavatara gives in the Sagathaka section the verse: 

Here it is clearly stated thatNagarjuna’s place of birth isVedali. Critics 
who were unable to identify this Vedali have read it as Vedalii and as 
Vidarbha. The compiler of the Lahkavatara could very well have 
given Vidarbha in this verse had he known for definite that Nagarjuna 
was born in Vidarbha. He only states that the great teacher was 
born in Daksinapatha, in the southern part of the country, in the 
place called Vedali, ■ Here it may be noted that some family names of 
Andhras are derived from place names. Thus we have family names 
like Vedala and Vedula. There is a village in the present Godavari 
District of Andhra called Vedula. In the modern Chingelput 
district there is a village called Vedala. From local traditions near 
Nagarjunakoiida in Guntur district it appears that there was at one time 
a village called Vedali near about that hill.® Nagarjuna’s place of birth 

I ,P. 2.86, verse 165, See Bu*ston, II. 129 where a fautascic story is given 
and doubted. , ... 

. 2 There is also a place called Ycjendla now; very near Guhtur. 
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then must evidently go to one of these districts. And it is quite 
likely that there was the Vedali of Nagarjuna in the Guntur district. 
The later writers who did not care to know of such a place drastically 
emended the text and misread it as Vidarbha. 

a. There are other pieces of evidence that go to strengthen this 
contention. There is a hill in modern Bezawada which is called 

Indraklla-parvata. And in the Prasannapadd of Candrakirti we come 
across a Mara-damana-sutra where it is stated : 

ii® 

Mahjustl comes to the Indraklla hill which is the same as the hill 
in Bezawada. Ac present there is a queer idol, a projection 

in a rock, called Durga. This idol can very well be the 

ManjusrI. It is not actually an idol, but a natural formation in the 
rock. And according to the local and literary traditions there was an 
Arjuna who did penance in this hill. People even point out the cave 
where the penance was performed. This Arjuna was no other than 
Nagarjuna. 

The Gandavyiiha speaks of Dhanyakara, which is Dhanyakataka 
near Amaravati, as a seat of ManjusrI who lived in an extensive 

forest Mala-dhvaja-vyuha-caitya and who converted a large number of 
Nagas.* This was the area where Nagas lived and where ManjusrI 
had his seat. According to Taranacha, the worship of Amitabha 
began with Saraha who “saw Amitabha in the land of Dhingkota and 
died with his face turned towards Sukhavatl”.® This Dhingkota is the 
same as Dhanyakataka. These sources go to confirm what we find in 
the inscriptions. An inscription at Jaggayyapeta tells us of an image , 
of Buddha done by Candrapribha, a disciple of Jayaprabha, who in 
turn was a pupil of Nagarjuna. In the completion of the Mahacaitya 
at Nagarjunakonda we hear that Nagarjuna was greatly assisted by 

,, 3 P, 107-8 of the Buddhist Text Society Edition. 

tr«iT»Tcrir«rf0tr*E ii 

Names having Naga as a part ate very common even now In Andhra. 
[There are Nagas in the hills of Bhrdracalam even now, 

5 See Sir Charles Eliot Hinduism and Buddhism^ III, 219, Sec Schiefner, 
PP- 93 » ^^3. 3 ^ 3 - 
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one Ananda who knew Dighanikaya and Majjhimanikaya by heart 
and who belonged to the Atyasahgha. 

We have noted earlier that the Nagas in the area of Dhanyakataka' 
were converted to Buddhism by ManjusrI. We hear elsewhere that. 
Mucalinda, a Naga king, was one of the first few persons to .meet the 
Buddha after enlightenment.® These Nagas were associated, with 
the sea,- and they lived in a forest and in a hilly country.® In the, 
life of Padmasambhava, as given by his own disciple, we gather that, 
Nagarjuna obtained the Paramitas and the greater part of the Mahayana 
sutras from Mucalinda N.iga and his family.® These texts were 
supposed to be hidden in Urgyan or Odyan where dwelt Indrabodhi,^*, 
the father of Padmasambhava. That this Urgyan is the same as the 
Dhanyakataka area is evident when we find in the same authority that 
Padmasambhava was born in the Dhanakosa ( = Dhanyakataka) lake, 
in the north-western corner of the country of Urgyan.^^- 

Kumarajiva (3^4 A.D.) practically .agrees with this tradition that. 
Nagarjuna obtained the Paramitas and other Sutras from Nagas., 
Who is this Mucalinda? He was a ruler over an area that bordered 
on the sea; and it was also full of hills and forests. Nagarjuna had 
to go into the sea, as the story goes, to reach the abode of the Nagas. 
Now on the other side of the Krishna river, near the sea, is a town 
called Macilipattanam. It is evident that the name of this place is 
derived from Macalinda or Mucalinda Naga. Now in the Mahavamsa 
we read that Voharaka Tissa Raja “having listened to the discourses 
of Thera Deva, resident at Kambugama, he repaired . five edifices. 
Delighted also with Mahatissa then resident at Anura Vihara, he, 
kept up daily alms for him at Mucilapattana”.^- Thera Deva 

6 SesS.B.E. 21, pp. 8o, 119. 

7 jatakas, III. 82. 

8 Jatakas, V. 2, cf. Gilgit Manuscripts, I. 80. 

9 Evans-Wentz : The Tibetan Book of Great Liberation, 1^6. Iti the 
AstaSahasrika (p. 225) it is clearly stated that the Paramita literature vVilJ 
originate only in the Daksinapatha, and Taranatha states that the Paramitas 
were first written in the Prakrit of this area. This Daksinapatha is the iven 
comprising Macilipattana and Dhanyakataka. 

10 See Evans-Wentz, p. 129. , 

11 Ibid., p. 105. 

12 chap. 36, p. 14.), \ 
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belonged to Mucilapattana and he went to preach in Ceylon. And, 
Mocilapattana, the modern Masulipatam, got its name from Muci- 
linda; and it was from here that Nagarjuna obtained the Mahayana 
texts. 

3. The mention of Aryadeva raises the problem of his home-town. 
The Tibeto-Chinese traditions put him in Sinihala. Some scholars 
take this Siinhala to be modern Orissa. But the continued existence of 
the family name ‘‘Ayyadevara” in the Andhra country compels us to 
look to the home town of Aryadeva in Andhra area. The minister • 
of Indrabodhi of Dhauyakataka found out a maiden called Bhasadhara, 
daughter of king Candrakumara, in Singala.^® Gustave-Charles 
Toussaint takes this Singala to refer to a country not far from Udyan, 
or Urgyan, the Dhauyakataka area.** Dr. Waddell equated it with the 
Simhapura of Yuan Chwang.*® Sardar Bahadur Laden La remjirks 
that it may have been what is now the Guntur District.*® Evidently 
Laden La was recording a tradition. The father of Aryadeva was said 
to be Sriphala, king of Singala or Sagala.**- These facts compel us to 
look for Singala near about Macilipattana which is due north to 
Nagarjunakonda. Then Candrakirti’s statement that Aryadeva came 
south to meet Nagarjuna becomes clear, Singala is also mentioned as 
Sagala; and a place called Srikakulam, near Masulipatam, has a native 
tradition which speaks of the Satavahanas as coming from here. Srlka- 
kiilam was the birth place of Aryadeva. 

q. Before we proceed to consider the evidence of Yuan Chwang, 
wc should remember that this Chinese traveller not only wrote 
about places he did not visit, but also recorded wrong geographical 
directions. That he wrote about places he never visited was certain 
when we consider his location of Potalaka in Malakuta. According 
to the Suttanipdta, Assaka and Miilaka are Andhaka territories. 
The capital of Assaka was said to be Potana*®, also called Potala 
or Podana. The last variant gives us some similarity with modern 
Bodhan^ near Hyderabad in the Deccan. Leaving this aside, let us 

13 See Evans-Wentz, p. 113. 14 Le Diet de Padma, p. 491. 

15 Buddhism of Tibet, p. 381, 

16 Evans-Wentz, p. 113. 

,17 Ibid, pp. 156-157. 

J.8 Digha Nikaya, a, 235 ; Jataka, 3, 3-5; Vimuiavatthu, 259 £E. 
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see the pilgrim’s sense o£ direction. From Kosala he went 1806 it 
north-west and ‘saw’ Nagarjuna’s monastery. Then 300 li south 
west he ‘found’ Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li. Then from Kosala he moved 
900 li due south to the An-to-lo country whose capital was Vengi. 
Then south for 1000 li he saw Dhanyakataka. This is a strange 
geography. It is not even consistent. It is as much faulty as 
the birth place of Nagarjuna given by the Tibeto-Chinese authorities. 
Because Yuan Chwang spoke of a Bhramaragiri in Kosala, lying 
1800 li ( = 300 miles) north-west of Kalinga, our interested scholars 
discovered Nagarjuna’s abode in Ramtek. The confusion is all the 
more because of a so-called '"Daksina Kowla, geographical location 
of which is highly uncertain. 

The Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta refers to 
Mahendra, king of Kosala, in Daksinapatha. According to the 
Nasik inscription Gautamiputra conquered Daksina Kosala. The 
Vaytifurana refers to the janapadas called Andhra and Kosala which 
are ruled by the same Guha*®. Among the Andhra Brahmans we 
have even today those belonging to Kasala nadu. This Kasala nadu is 
the Daksina-koida which cannot be put entirely outside the Telugu 
speaking areas. When people migrate from one area to another, 
they usually carry the names of places and rivets too to the lands 
where they settle down. Thus Kanci is called Daksina-KasI; but 
it docs not mean the southern portion of Kasl. Godavari is called 
Daksina Gahga. Likewise if there was a Daksina Kosala, it cannot 
be a southern portion of a single KoLila. On the other hand it can 
only be a Kosala in the south, far away frem the original Kosala. 
As such it is but wishful thinking that can see Daksina Kosala 
confined to the Chattisgarh area in the Central Provinces. 

South of the capital of Daksina KoLila was an old monastery in 
which Nagarjuna lived, according to Yuan Chwang. To the south' 
west of this country was placed a mountain called Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li 
which has been identified with Bhramaragiri, and which can also be 
read as “Vara-mula-giri” (the hill that confers boons). The hills near 
Nagarjunakonda arc also called Nalla-malai or black mountains. The 
row of hills is of the colour of black bees; and the Nagarjunakonda 
may have been called Bhramaragiri. But there is a place called 


19 Vayu, 99, 385-6, 
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5 rlsaila, near modern Kurnool, due south-west of Nagarjunakonda 
cjyictly by 300 li or 50 miles. Here too we have a row of hills, and 
there is still a temple dedicated to Bhramaramba. This was actually 
the Bhramaragiri referred to by the Chinese pilgrim. And the 
monastery in the Daksina Kosala would then be identical with 
Nagarjunakonda. And even the kings who ruled in this area later 
on in the third and fourth centuries traced their descent from the 
Iksvakus and are called Iksvakus. In later times NSgarjunakonda 
too came to be called 5 tlparvata or simply Parvata which Fahien 
misread as Parayata. 5 rl parvata and Srisaila are apparently synonyms 
and the Bhramaragiri of Srisaila was quietly ignored. 

5. According to Yuan Chwang the king Sha-to-po-ha (Yin-cheng) 
excavated a monastery in Daksina Kosala and another at Bhramara- 
giri. I-Tsing gives the personal name of the king as Shi-yen-te-ka 
while a previous translator gives it as Shan-te-ka. These correspond 
to jetaka, Jivataka, or Santaka. In Tibetan we have Santivahana 
Antivahana, Sankara and Udayana (or Utrayana) also. It was at Nagar- 
junakonda the officers in charge of excavation in 1938 came across 
the tooth relics which arc traditionally believed to be those of Nagar- 
juna. Aryadeva’s relics too were found in the same site. And as the 
Pag-Sam-Jon-Zang has it, Nagarjuna was actually born in a 
place to the south of Vidarbha, not in Vidarbha.*® 

Who was the Satavahana king that patronised Nagarjuna? Here 
scholars have made all kinds of guesses. According to the Rajataran- 
girtt the contemporary kings of Kasmir during the time of Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna were Huska, Juska and Kaniska.®^ Though this is a valuable 
evidence it docs not help us much since the dates of these kings are ) 
not settled beyond dispute, and since the dates of the Satavahana 
kings are also controversial. Here we have two more lines of evidence 
to fix the actual time of Nagarjuna, the Madhyamaka philosopher. 

6. First we have an external evidence in the form of a Prakrita 
Kavya entitled Lllavati Parinaya.®* Lllavatl, daughter of Silamegha, 
king of Ceylon, was brought to the area known as Sapta-godavaram, 
the Godavari delta, by the commander of the king called Vijayanan- 

20 See /HQ. vol. 30, pp. 93-95, 21 I, 173. 

22 Published in Tefugu characters, in the Bharati of Madras, vol. 3, 

pt. I. 3 
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da;“® and Hala who is described as Salahana*^ and as Salahana* 
narinda,®®- is married to her. In this, work, which clearly puts Hala in 
the modern Godavari district in Andhra, wc have the following two 
very interesting verses: 

«srf ^ ffPT I 

/ ^ fjiJT g?:rf|^ tl 

f^TT 1^* II*® 

Here we are definitely told that Bhiksu Nagarjuna was the teacher 
and adviser of Hala. The king listened to NSgarjuna’s advice and 
turned back to his city somewhere near Draksarama, where too there 
existed once a Buddhist monastery. 

Hala ruled only for five years and he must have died quite young. 
He was followed by Kuntala Satakarni whose name has some similarity 
with Jetaka or Shiyenteka. It was this Kuntala that was referred to 
by Vatsyayana in his Kamasutras, There is no reason to doubt that 
the author of the Nyayabhasya was the same as the author of the 
Kamasutras. Here begins our second linfe of evidence. 

7. Nagarjuna wrote his Vigrahavyavartani in reply to certain 
criticisms that were levelled against his Madhyamaka Karika. This 
is clear from the author’s own Vrtti on the 28th verse of Vigraha^ 
vyavartant where he refers his critic to what he said in the Madhya* 
makakarika XXIV. 10. Vatsyayana observes:! 

5 I^^T 5 il 5 Tf II** 

And this argument on ‘traikalyasiddhi’ appears in Vigrahavyavartani 
thus in the statement of the objection: . . 

g#' ^^T^^gqq?^ l 

qs^T^gqq^ g»iq^ ii*® 

23 See verses 190, 242, and 1117. 24 See verses 837 and 867. 

25 See verse 939. 

26 Verses 1018, 1019. The Sanskrit chaya Is as follows^ 

i 

sii»Tr^5Ttq(t ^ fjiqkt n - 

^ I 

IVsnirsf f^jprrPTH^’ qftq^s ii 

,The transformation of Naga as Naya reminds us of ^he modern Nayudu 
community in Andhra. These may be the descendants of the, old Nagas> 

27 " On N. S. IL i. 9 * .28 yersc 20^ 

"S/ / ' ^ ' 
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And the reply is embodied in verses 43, 45, 70 and 71. The 70th 
verse with its vrtti has a striking similarity with the wording oE 
Vatsyayana : 

^ If: ?riT<qTf 1 

aRi|g«i sith: 11 

Nagarjiina is evidently having before his mind the following passage 
from Vatsyayana on Il.i.12: 

ftrf?: ’^rrw^Tfir^r 1 arci$<T 

?Rr I ^f|s377?i*Trl n 

Nagarjuna states that this refutation is faulty because it implies the 
assumption on the part of the opponent of the traikalya pirlksa. And 
this is clearly referred to by Uddyotakara. All this reveals that 
Nagarjuna is directly replying to the points raised by the Nyaya^ 
bhasya. 

When we consider the pramanya-vada we find that Nagarjuna is 
actually quoted in the purvapaksa by Vatsyayana. The former 
states (31, 32) : 

3 ?i: 3JI 11 

anTW 1 

If the validity of one pramana is to be established by another, then it 
leads to a regressus. And Vatsyayana has in his purvapaksa these 
Words on II.i.17 : 

fftf i a araaf-iT 

^ffarsfitigagaa^^fa II 

The wording is highly reminiscent of Nagarjuna. But in the next 
Sutra Vatsyayana argues about the consequences of a pramanasiddhi 
even without the pramana : 

311^ * ^iitara aaTOta^’ 

II 

And Nagarjuna’s position is clear in the 45th verse: 

aH a aafi aar^nTfa 1 

I aaRjfl 5 :aT afg^ ag, 11 

These passages are so baffling that one cannot definitely say who is 
borrowing from whom. In the J4th verse Nagarjuna admits that 
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there may be an objection to the e£Eect that if there are no pranianas, 
there can be no negation of the pramlnas : 

sritt ui^r’ ^ i 

aRi'f'?: Jffewsr g?!. ii 

And Vatsyayana states on ll.i.13 thus: 

^ gff JJ^T^RlsTTOSlRTliJfH I ^sr 5l?rWl^^rR5JT»THPlH I 

STfsJ* la’Cll*. II 

The objection stated by Nagarjuna goes back to Vatsyayana. 

I The Nyayabhasya on II.i.19 has similarly a close relation to the 
entire argument of the Vigraha-vyavartant. These facts show that 
Vatsyayana wrote his Nyayabhasya after the Madhyamakakurikas ; 
2 that Nagarjuna knew the Nyayabhasya and answered it in Vigraha- 
vyavartant ; that Vatsyayana later knew the Vigrahavyavartanl and 
tried to answer the criticism by amending and expanding his own text; 
and that Nagarjuna had to c me forth with a Vrtti on his later text 
to defend his position from the attack of his Nyaya rival. These two 
o great thinkers were ex.ict contemporaries. 1 heir philosophical career 
extended during the reigns of Hala, Kuntaka and their successors. 

8. , Finally there is t[\s Rat navall written by Nagarjuna as a piece 
of'advicc to a young king. Tire commentator Ajitamitra says that 
this khVg was the same to whom the Sisyalekha was addressed. 
Besides giving the young ruler a series of moral principles, Nagarjuna 
throws an interesting light on the state of things prevailing at that 
time. He elaborately criticises the false doctrines, condemns the 
atheist (1. 6y), advises the king not to be misled by the self-seeking 
ministers and elders and declares : 

5^¥fr: II 

qeqqcqBnr W'lSI* ll®’ 

Apparently persons like Nagarjuna who are the pathya-vaktas are 
rare,®® and the king is surrounded by those who do not wish the good 
of the king. The good that Nagarjuna can offer is treated as unpala- 
table (afriya, II. 42). He wants the king to abstain from drink 

• 29 ' Ratnlvali, II* 41# 4*. 

30 IV, ^rfir ?fT* II 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1555 4 
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(II, 46). He admits that non-Buddhists have come to power and that 
they are abusing Mahayana ; 

^=sr: 11“ 

These lines show that the king to whom this letter was addressed 
broke away from the faith of his father, grandfather and others, and 
that he became Brahmanical. Nagarjuna in a desperate bid to have 
royal support for the Buddhist church was addressing the letters to 
the king. 

According to the Puranas there were three kings after Kuntala, 
and the fourth was Gautamiputra who styled himself as “eka 
brahmana”, thereby meaning that he was the first in the remembered 
history of his family to come back to the Brahmanical religion. And 
Nagarjuna’s letters were addressed to this young king when Nagarjuna 
was very much advanced in years. Assuming that the first Andhra 
king ^rmtukha came to power in 271 B.C., Hala must have come to 
power in 10 A.D., while Gautamiputra came to power in 70 A.D. 
By 70 A.D, Nagarjuna could very well be ninety years old. 

The foregoing enquiry establishes that Nagarjuna was born in the 
modern Telugu speaking Guntur district, that his disciple Aryadeva 
came from ^rlkakulam, a place near modern Masulipatam, 
that the Bhramaragiri was in ^rlsaila, that the great monastery in 
south Kosala is the same as the Nagarjunakonda Mahacaitya in 
modern Guntur district, that Nagarjuna was the teacher and guide 
of successive Satavahana rulers from Hala onwards, that his power 
declined with the rise of Gautamiputra, and that Nagarjuna was 
an Andhra. 

P. S. Sastri 


31 Ibid., IV. 79, 80. See also IV 89 - 
f li 



On the Origin of the Hindu Drama 

I The General Character of the Problem 

Different scholars have tried to study the very complicated problem 
of the origin of the Hindu drama in the light of data which may be 
grouped under the following heads : the dialogue hymns of the Vedas, 
the Vedic ritual, the ancient literature other than the Vedas, the 
religious aspect of drama, its secular aspect, the possible foreign 
influence on it, and the evidence of Prakrit/ Discussions which 
resulted from these various data, in spite of their bewildering and 
confusing appearance, seem to be very suggestive, and may ultimately 
prove helpful for the solution of this intricate problem. But the chief 
drawback of the opinions and theories advanced on the subject appear 
to be that these pay more attention to details than to the general aspects 
of the problem, which may be summed up in the two following broad 
questions : 

(1) Was the origin of the ancient Indian drama religious or 

secular} 

(2) Were the Indo-Aryans its originators or their predecessors 

were so} 

Unless these two very fundamental questions are first given some 
satisfactory answer, it would be futile to expect anything like historical 
light from the various fragmentary data, one may pick up here and 
there in literature or in history. 

2 The Religious Origin of Drama 

An approach to the first question may begin with a consideration 
of the testimony of anthropology which shows that a close relation of 
dance, song and drama with religious rites, exists among peoples of 
different countries. For example, in Greece and in Mexico we find 
some dances of religious character to be intimately connected with the 
origin of drama.^ Hence it may be assumed that in India too, 
religion might have played a part in the origin of this art. The 
Katyayana ^rautasutra (21.3.11)®, compiled probably about 600 B.C., 
seems to give support to this assumption. From this work, we learn 

1 A. B. Keith, Skt, Drama, Oxford, 192^, pp. 13 ff. 
a Of. cit, p. 16, 
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that dance, song and instrumental music were prescribed in connection 
with the fitrmedha rites, and dance only was prescribed for the 
atiratra and sattrayana sacrifices. As dance, song and instrumental 
music are the three most essential elements of the Hindu drama, 
Katyayana’s testimony seems to be very valuable in this regard. This 
receives substantial corroboration from a passage in the Natyasastra 
(c. 200 A,C), which is as follows: 

The gofls are never so pleased on being worshipped with scents and 
garlands, as they are delighted with the performance of dramas. The man who 
properly attends the performance of music or dramas, will [after his death] 
attain the happy and meritorious path in the company of the Brahminic sages. 
(X.XXVl, 81-82)* 

And it is due to the religious association of drama that the Indian 
tradition has given the status of the Veda to the earliest work on the 
subject, and the Natyaveda is another name for this. Besides this, 
the Natyasastra discusses its own value as follows: — 

He who alw.iys hears the reading of this (^astra) which is auspicious, 
sportful, originating from Brahman’s mouth, very holy, pure, good, destructive 
of sins, and who puts this into practice, or witnesses the performance [of a 
dram.i], will attain the same [blessed] goal which the masters of the Vcdic 
path and the masters of the Vedic lore, the performers of sacrifices or the givers 
of gifts, will [in the end] attain.” (XXXVI, 77-79'.’ 

There is besides other evidences (though somewhat late) of a close 
connection of drama with religion. For example, dramas and dramatic 
scenes of Kerala, which undoubtedly have their origin in the remote 
past, are performed exclusively in honour of Bhagavatl, the great 
Mother goddess.® The Bengali folk-drama called Yatra owes its name 
to different yatras'’ or festivals held in honour of Krsna (Visnu), a 
member of ' the Hindu Trinity. And the Ramalila festival of 
Northern India® which is somewhat akin to a dramatic representation, 
is celebrated in honour of Rama, an incarnation of Visnu. The associa- 

3 Sten Konow, Das Indische Drama, Berlin, 1920. p. 43. 

4 See the Translation of the NS. (vol. II) published by the Asiatic Society 
in Bibliotheca Indica, . 

5 Ibid. 

6 K. R. Pisharoti, "Kerala Theatre” in the Annamalai University Journal^ 
h 1932. pp. 96-97. 

7 ' Keith, Skt. Drama, p. 16. 


8 Ibid., p. 42* 
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tion of 5iva, another member of the Hindu Trinity, with dance and 
dtania, is equally manifest from his epithet of Nataraja (the great 
dancer actor). The Mahabhafata^ mentions the Pasupati-samaja 
festival which was held in honour of 5iva, and included drinking, 
dance and song. According to his devotees, dance and drama pro- 
pitiate iSiva more than any other form of worship. Brahman, tlie 
remaining member of the Hindu Trinity, is also associated with 
drama, for according to the Natyasastra (I) it is this deity that created 
the Natyaveda or the rules of dramaturgy and histrionics. All these 
may be said to show more or less conclusively that the Hindu drama 
is religious in origin. As against this, some scholars however have 
stressed on the possibility of its secular origin. Bilt their arguments 
seem to have been very successfully refuted by A.B. Keith. There 
is still a third view which would sec alike matters sacred and secular, 
connected with the origin of drama. But such a hypothesis is really 
redundant, for in ancient times any idea of secularism would be almost 
an improbability, specially when there was any great chance of 
religious association. 

3 . The Pre-Aryan Origin of Drama 

Now we are to enquire whether the Aryans or their predecessors 
originated the drama. Any attempt to make an answer to this ques- 
tion properly will however take us far afield in a general enquiry into 
the contribution of different racial elements in building up the Indian 
culture. It cannot be said that all the different aspects of this vast 
subject have been studied with the thoroughness and care they 
deserve, but it may be claimed — thanks to the sciences of linguistics, 
archaeology and anthropology — that the general lines, which the 
Indian culture has followed in its development through ages due to 
an intermixture of ethnic elements possessing diverse behaviour-types 
i.e. thoughts and habits, have already been discovered. In the light 
of such a discovery, it is now being increasingly clear, how the 
Indian culture has evolved “on the basis of other cultures and environ- 
ments, which existed in the land prior to the advent of the Aryans”, 
and the “art and certain important aspects of the Hindu religion” 

9 Vangavasi ed 1 , 14). 3. 

10 Keith, Skt. Drama, pp. 
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aic definitely to be ascribed to this source.^ ^ Hence it may be con- 
sidered quite legitimate to ascribe the origin of the dramatic art to 
the very old predecessors of the Aryans. 

This assumption may be said to receive a strong support from 
the fact that Siva who, according to the legend in the .Natyasastra,. 
plays the most important part in the creation of drama, have been con- 
sidered to be originally a pre-Aryan deity. Visnu, who also has some 
intimate connection with the origin of drama, according to the same 
source, is indeed an Aryan deity by name, but in his Puranic character 
he is to be sharply distinguished from his Vcdic namesake. His 
association with Puja which has rightly been considered a pre-Aryan 
institution may be said to establish definitely his non-Aryan 
character.^® The Puja again figuring prominently in the various rites 
prescribed in connection with the building of a playhouse and with 
the propitiation of the gods of the stage (NS. Ill) strengthens the 
assumption about the pre-Aryan origin of drama. 

From all the foregoing discussions it seems to be clear that the 
Hindu drama came out from religious rites associated with some pre- 
Aryan deity, — Siva or Visnu. 

q. Drama and Siva-worship 

Now which of these two deities may be responsible for the origin 
of drama? It will indeed be very difficult to give anything like a 
dogmatic answer. For we have no very old data which can help us 
in this regard and can lead to ascertain the exact role the worshippers 
of the deity in question played in bringing drama into existence 
But if we consider the fact that the essential social and religious institu- 
tions of the Hindus, though in somewhat altered forms, are mostly 
survivals from the hoary antiquity, we come to realise what a strong 
conservative force is always likely to work in this matter too. Hence 
it may perhaps be permissible to utilize in this connection the testi- 
mony of not a very early work like the Natyasastra (I) which gives 
5iva the most honourable place in its legend about the creation of 
drama. The relevant portion of this legend is briefly as follows: — 

1 1 Suniti Kumar Chatterji, '‘Foundations of Civilization in India” in Het 
Tijdschrift van het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van Ktinstehen Weten- 
schappen, Decl LXVIII (1929), off-print pp. 79, 90. 

1.2 Ibid. pp. Szff. 
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Brahman who compiled the hrsc treatise on the dramatic art 
once asked Bharaca to prepare for the production of a play named 
Amrtamanthana which he (Brahman) composed, and then accompanied 
by the latter as well as other gods, he went to the Himalaya the 
abode of ^iva to see this play produced before the latter. Siva was 
pleased to see the performance and suggested that the dance which he 
knew should be added to it. Then Brahman requested him to give 
instruction to Bharata in this art. Next Siva called upon Tandu (the 
eponymous author of the Tandava dance) to come to Bharata’s help. 
From him Bharata learnt various Karanas and Ahgaharas which arc 
included in the Tandava dance which Siva referred to. 

The most remarkable feature of the legend, as it appears from the 
brief resume given above, is that Siva has been given the most 
honourable place in it. For, Brahman together with other gods 
condescends to wait upon Siva in the latter’s own residence, obviously 
for his approbation of the new dramatic creation as well as for any fur- 
ther instruction that Siva only was capable of giving for its 
improvement. The other interesting aspects of the legend arc that 
Visnu, whom we find in later times connected with dramatic perfor- 
mance of some kinds, is conspicuous by his absence in it, though 
his name occurs later in the Natyasastra (XXII) in connexion with the 
origin of the Styles of Procedure (yrtti). Evidently, this second legend 
was an after-thought, and may be due to Visnu’s connection with 
drama at a later stage. For if he had any original connexion with 
drama, he might well have appeared in the first legend which also 
mentions the Styles. Besides this, in comparison with the exalted 
position of ^iva in the legend. Brahman occupies rather a position 
of secondary importance. Even this limited importance has gradually 
vanished in later times. Brahman was never afterwards shown any 
honour in connection with drama. 

Thus it may be tentatively accepted that Siva was connected with 
the origin of drama, and his pre-Aryan descent as well as the later 
cpidiet of Nataraja strengthens his claim very much in tlris respect; 
So far we are on more or less sure ground, but we do not know exactly 
in which of his two principal aspects Siva played his part in the 
creation of drama. Was it his phallic character, or his character as the 
lord of destruction, that Siva received from his worshippers a ritual 
dance which in course of time gave rise to drama? 
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Considering the fact that the phallic dances of Greece and Mexico 
are held to be intimately connected with the origin of drama, “ it may 
' be probable that similar has been the case in India too, for Siva's 
phallic character is well-known and may indeed go back to a very 
remote antiquity. A god like Siva-Pasupati seems to have existed even 
among the early Indus people, and his phallic connection may also be 
assumed from the enblems of this kind found in abundance in 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. , 

In the Rgveda we find a class of hostile people designated as 
sisnadevas or ‘worshipper of phallus’. Yaska (circa 600 B.C,) who 
would like to interpret the term differently need not be taken seriously, 
for his explanation seems to be fanciful and misleading as in the 
cases of the numerous other words. 

But whatever may be the antiquity of the fhallic 5 iva, no early 
evidence of his connection with dance or drama is available. The 
Indus people probably had a phallic deity like Siva, and from the 
bronze statuette of a female dancer recovered from the Mohenjo-daro, 
it appears that they had a dance also; but we have no means of 
knowing whether these two had any connection, though such a 
connection does not seem to be altogether an impossibility. 

Even in later times we do not find Siva in his phallic character 
playing any part in dance or drama. Indeed Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti 
adore Sive in the beginning of their plays, b it the phallic character 
of the deity is absent there. But even if we possess no cleat evidence 
of the connection of the phallic Siva with drama and dance, there are 
facts which may be said to point to the phallic affinity of dance and 
drama. It is quite possible that due to some obscenity in them, Buddha 
prohibited the monks to attend song, dance and instrumental music 
and to witness- the fekkha (^preksaj which was nothing but a dramatic 
representation. It may be that samaja mentioned in Asoka’s edict 
(Rock i) included such fekkhas. Hence for the moral uplift of his subjects 
this great monarch exhorted them not to witness these. And from a 
passage in the Natyasastra (XXIV. 294'296) which prohibits any kind 
of obscene. representation on the stage, it may be assumed that drama 
was once associated with an obscenity (probably of ritual origin) which 
required in later tin\es a rule for its abolition. Another fact in this 

13 Keith, Skt, Drama, p. 16. 
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connection may be that in the Puja o£ the 5 akti or Durga, dance and 
song of an obscene kind were a necessary part.^* Now this 5 akti is 
the consort of Siva. It is however not to conclude that Siva in his 
phallic character had any connection with the drama in its historical 
period, though the possibility of such a connection with its origin 
is not altogether ruled out. 

Now we are to consider whether Siva was connected with the 
origin of drama as a god of destruction. Of this too, we possess 
no clear evidence except that Siva is called Mah.ikala, ‘the great 
destroyer’ and this for his function as a member of the Hindu 
Trinity. 

But whatever may be his actual character in relation to drama, the 
pre-Aryan Siva’s connection with the origin of drama seems to rest 
on more or less solid grounds. 

5 Date of the Rise of Indo-Aryan Drama 

Though we have seen that the origin of the Hindu drama may be 
dated before Panini when rituals connected with Siva might have 
gradually given rise to this arc, we do not possess any definite idea 
about the time when such an event occurred. Some scholars have 
discovered thi beginning of drama in the Vedic age, while others would 
like to date this much later. Indeed Panini who is now generally 
believed to have flourished about 500 B.C. mentions the Natasutras 
which may be taken as manuals of dramaturgy and hiscorionics. But 
Weber and, following him. Seen Konow have denied that such may 
be the case, and they opined that the Natasutras were meant for 
dancers and pancomimiscs, though according to Levi and Hillebrandt 
these sucras relate to actors and drania.^® This latter view seems to 
be reasonable and is in agreement with what one can deduce from some 
aspects of the classification of Hindu dramas. 

Though none so far seem to have taken notice of this fact, 
the ten kinds of drama described in the Natyasastra (c. aoo A.C) fall 
into five distinct types which are as follows:,' ' 


14 D. C. Sircar, "The Sakta Pidias*’, in JRASB., vol. XIV. no. I, 194®* 
pp. ro5-io6. 

15 Sten Konow, op. cit., p. 
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I. One Act plays in a monologue. Ex: Bhana.*® 

II. One Act plays with one or two characters, Ex: Vlthi. 

III. One Act plays on different kinds of subject matters and 
more characters, Ex : Vjayoga, Prahasana, and Utst'scikaiika. 

IV. (a) Plays with three loosely knit Acts and many characters. 

Ex : Samavakara. 

(b) Plays with four such acts and many characters, ex : 

Dima and Iliamrga. 

V. Plays luith five to ten well-knit Acts and many characters, 
,Ex: Nacaka and Prakarana. 

In spite of their mutual differences, these five types of play seem 
to be genetically connected with one another, the more elaborate types 
developing out of the less elaborate ones, and as such they could not 
have come out all at once. 

And it is possible that each of these types took quite a long time 
to develop and to be followed gradually by more elaborate types which 
developed later on. On the basis of this assumption alone, it may be 
possible to infer that some kind of drama existed long before Panini. 
Analogy of the development of western drama during modern times may 
throw some helpful light in this matter, for if we t.ake into consideration 
the fact that it took nearly four centuries and a half for the Miracle 
and Mystery plays to develop into full-fledged Shakespearian drama 
which in its turn had existed for two enturies and a halt before Henrik 
Ibsen could create a new form of plays, it may be assumed that the 
average time required for the development of one type of play from 
another may be about three hundred and fifty years. And even if 
a sufficient allowance is made for the margin of error, this average 
time may not in any case be less than two centuries and a half. 
Calculated on this basis, the five different types of plays described in 
the Natyasastra may have taken about not less than twelve hundred 
years to develop. 

Now the first available drama in a finished form of the type V, 
being written by Asvaghosa probably in the ist century A.C., the 
origin of the Indo-Aryan drama may be dated about iiooB.C. 
Another fact which points to the high antiquity of this drama, 

i6 For definitions of this and otiier types of drama mentioned below see 
NS. XX. 
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appears to be the very ptominent position of old Indo-Aryan (Skt) 
in the dramatic literature. This language seems to have been originally 
adopted as a Biihnen-sprache, because of its being the everyday speech 
of the people for whom the drama was created. Now there is ample 
evidence to prove that from about 600 B.C., the old Indo-Aryan 
already changed distinctly to Middle Indo-Aryan which is another 
name of Pkt., in a wider sense. Hence the origin of the Indo-Aryan 
drama probably occurred much before 600 B.C. when Old Indo- 
Aryan was the only language in constant use among the Aryans. 
Nothing but this could give such a tremendous force to the convention 
of using Sanskrit in a drama that it has outlived many centuries. For 
example, Bhiisa composed one entire drama (Pahea-ratra) in this 
antiquated language. And the Mahanatalta another play not later 
than the 10th century has also been written exclusively in Sanskrit. 

6. Drama and the Epic 

Now after having formed some rough idea about the time when 
in all likelihood the Indo-Aryan drama arose in connection with religious 
ritual, a determinaticn of the forces that might have helped in its 
development remains to be ascertained. Though it may be assumed 
that the worshippers of Siva developed from their ritual song and 
dance a monologue play possibly in a Non-Aryan language, it is not 
clear how the speakers of Indo-Aryan adopted this art-form and 
developed it into a drama with two actors. 

But from the Rgveda we learn that dramatic dialogue was not un- 
known to the Aryans. The Samvada hymns, for which no ritual use 
has been prescribed by the tradition, have indeed been taken as a kind 
of drama by Max Muller and Sylvain Levi ; and Joh. Hertel and L. 
Von Schroeder have tried to prove that these hymns arc really dialo- 
gues belonging to some dramatic performance connected with a 
religious cult.*-- Oldenberg however had a different theory about 
these hymns. He thought that the oldest form of the epic poetry in 
India was the Akhyana, a tale in a mixture of prose and verse, the 
speeches of the persons only being in verse, while the events connect- 
ted with the speeches were narrated in prose. But originally only the 

17 M. Wiuternitz, A History of Indian Literature, Calcutta, 1927, vol. h 
pp. looff, 
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verses used to be committed to memory and handed down, while the 
prose story was left to be narrated by every reciter in his own words.^® 
This theory of Oldenberg, though it may not be accepted in its 
entirety, is very suggestive and may give us a clue as to the relation 
between the epic and the drama — a relation which has also been sugges- 
ted by a passage in the Natyasastra.^* The custom of reciting the 
epics for pious listeners is indeed very old. After this recitation was 
in vogue for some time the reciter gradually took the aid of an actor 
or .actors to represent more vividly the events of the story he was to 
describe. His method of taking this help was probably as follows: 
He recited only the most significant portion of a narrative in separate 
small instalments, and at the intervals of such recitations actors 
appeared and represented dramatically, through improvised speeches 
in accompaniment of gestures, the contents of what he uttered. As 
organised dialogues and co-ordinated scenes were yet to be invented, 
the reciter had to introduce characters who entered the stage and to 
point out the link between their talks to each other. This form seems 
to have survived, though in a slightly altered form, in the Ahkiya 
Nat of medieval Assam.*® It was probably due to his function of 
supplying on the one hand the connecting link between the different 
parts of the narrative recited by him, and on the other the relation of 
the characters who entered the stage, with the narrative in hand, that 
the reciter was called the sHtradhara^'^ or 'one who holds the thread 
(of the story)’. Another name for siitradhdra was probably granthika 
which meant ‘one who wo;ks in connexion with a grantha (book)’ i.e. 
recites from it.*® Taken in this sense the passage in which the word 
occurs will be intelligible. Patanjali, it seems, had in view this kind 
of primitive drama from the epic when he described the work of a 
granthika. But besides this he seems to have known also of the more 
developed kind of drama. The influence of the epic upon the 
development of drama also may be said to strengthen the case of its 

i8 Ibid. 19 See the Translation, pp. 4-5. 

20 See the Appendix where a specimen of this variety of drama has been 
given in a slight abridged translation. 

21 A Sutradhara-Wk-C character appears also in the very primitive Ceylonese 
dance-drama of Indian orgin. See M. Ghosh, The Sinhalese Dance and 
the Indian Na,tya in Indo-Asian Culture, vol. I, (1952) p. 180. 

22 Keith, Skt. Drama, p,. .^5, 
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antiquity. The Mahdhhdrata is based on the exploits of the heroes 
of the battle of Kuruksetrai which was taken to be an historical event 
occurring in about the beginning of the first millennium before 
Christ. The ballads composed about the deeds of the principal heroes, 
which furnished the nucleus of the epic, were in all likelihood composed 
shortly after this great event. This would place the beginning of the 
epic at least in its shorter form, roughly at about the loth century 
B.C. We have seen before that the drama of a very crude type arose 
probably one century earlier. 

7. The Drama and the Ancient Aryan Tribes 

Though the Hindu drama was in all likelihood of pre-Aryan origin, 
the contribution of the Aryan tribes towards its development was 
perhaps not inconsiderable. The fact that the available dramatic literature 
is written exclusively in Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit and Prakrit) may well be 
the basis of this assumption. The names of the Styles of Procedure 
(Vrtti) in producing a play, may also be said to point to some Indo- 
Aryan tribe which played a prominent part in developing the ancient 
Indian drama. For example, the Bharati Vrtti seems to have come from 
the Bharatas, a well-known Indo-Aryan tribe. As the profuse use of Sans- 
krit is the special characteristic of this style, we may identify these 
Bharatas with the Vedic tribe of that name. The word ‘Bharata’ which 
later came to mean ‘an actor’ becomes comparable to Magadha, the 
usual appellation of ‘a bard’, which also came from a tribal name. 
Of ethnic affiliation of the Sattvatas who gave the Sattvatl Style its 
name, we are not sure. But they too, being associated with the Yadus 
of the Mahabharata, were perhaps an Indo-Aryan tribe. We do not, 
however, know of any tribe called ‘Arabhata’ and ‘Kesika’ who might 
have respectively given rise to the Arabhatl and Kaisikl Styles. It 
does not seem quite unlikely that these once existed and were later 
extinct or merged with the other tribes. But in spite of a paucity of 
direct evidence, our assumption about the tribal contribution towards 
the development of the Indian drama may not be considered fanciful. 
For in modern times too, it is found that certain types of plays are 
originally associated with particular nations. For example, the operas 
are related to the Italians, Shakespearian comedies and tragedies to 
the English, and the Ibsenian problem-plays to the Norwegians. 
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8 . The Lost Dramatic literature 

But whatever niiglit be the contribution of different Indo-Aryan 
tribes towards the development of ancient Hindu drama, in the 
absence of suitable data, its chronology cannot be ascertained. Such 
data in the shape of a large number of dramatic works may well be 
taken to have once existed. This will be evident to one who knows 
the history of the gradual discovery of the extant dramatic literature 
of the Hindus from the last quarter of the eighteenth century down 
to our own times. Though the number of plays known by their 
title are now about 550, Wilson in his work pn the Hindu Theatre 
(1827) could cite only 60 names, while Fitzedward Hall added 20 
more to the number in his Introduction to the Dasariipa (1865). 
Afterwards Sylvain Levi gave in his Le Theatre indien (1890) about 
375 names in .all, while Seen Konow in his Das Indiscbe Drama 
(1920) and A. B. Keith in his Sanskrit Drama (1924) gave 80 
more names. To this should be added 91 new plays mentioned by 
Siigaranandin, Abhinavagtipta, Saradatanaya and Ramacandra- 
Gunacandra, and the four Bhiinas published as the Caturbhani. And 
the reason why the dramatic literature of very early times has not 
come down to us might be as follows: 

It is possible that the writing of plays in the pre-historic period 
of the Hindu drama rested solely with the professional playwrights 
attached to individual theatrical troupes. The Natyasastra indeed 
mentions such playwrights belonging to theatrical parties.®^- From the 
difinition of the playwright given there, it appears that his arc did 
not re.ich the complexity which appeared in the classical plays of Bhasa, 
Kalidasa etc. It may therefore be permissible to assume that every 
theatrical party zealously guarded the use of its successful pieces 
by their rivals. Under these circumstances, plays have little chance 
of outliving the time of their first production. As the vogue of a 
particular play changed it came to be altogether lost. 

(To be continued) 


Manomohan Ghosh 


23 NS Chowkhamba ed. XXXV. 77: Kavy<imala ctl. XXXy. 31. 



Bhaturiya Inscription of Rajyapaia 

This inscription is incised on a stone-slab and has been discovered 
by Mr. Mirza Mokhtaruddin Ahmad, M.A., Superintendent o£ 
Police, Rajshahi, in the mosque of Bhaturiya, in the village of 
Bhaturiya under the Police Station Mohonpur in the district of 
Rajshahi. The village Bhaturiya is about 20 miles from Rajshahi 
town. The villagers presumably came across it on a piece of fallow 
land of the village, wherefrom they, not alive to its historical and 
epigraphical importance, removed it to the mosque. The slab was 
used there during ablution (o;«). Mr. Mirza Mokhtaruddin Ahmad 
brought it down to Pajshahi and offered it to Rajshahi Varendra 
Rese.arch Society’s Museum on the and August, 1954* It is now being 
edited for the first time. 

The slab is in a fairly good state of preservation. In a few cases 
some letters have been slightly damaged, but they can be made out 
without much difficulty from the traces left behind. The engraver 
has performed his work excellently and, undoubtedly, with great care. 
Near the middle of the slab some portion has been smoothed out 
without doing much damage to the letters engraved therein. 

The stone on which it is engraved measures 1' 7" on one side and 
i' on the other in length, and i lYY' * * ?4 '' 

on the other in breadth. The inscribed surface measures 1' 6 y^"x 
approximately. The size of the most of the letters is 

about 

The inscription consists of 20 lines. The first 19 lines are almost 
uniform in length, while the 20th line is i foot in length. The 
engraver has an excellent artistic sense. The 20th line which is 
shorter in length, is artistically placed, almost equal space being left 
out from both sides. 

The characters belong to a variety of the Northern Nagarl as was 
current in North-Eastern India towards the end of the 9th century 
A.C. and the beginning of the loth century A.C. 

A few points of paleographical interest is. noted below ; — 

(i) The letter a in aUa'' (I.2) appears to be slightly different 
in shape from a in astabhih (l.iq)* 

(ii) ~u and ~ra are sometimes similar: compatc’* bhugna** in 
line 2 with bhrafifiso’* in line i, and sometimes different: 
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compare '‘bbngna^ of line 2 with ° bhogindra° of line 2; 
in the latter case -ra is a long line. 

(iii) -« is almost like ~ta in form (c-g-, in line 2) 

fiv) ga in ^garvvitai^ (1.8) is slightly different from ga in 
'^rapagata'’ (l.io); but the difference is negligible. 

(v) ta are of two kinds: one very common, and the other 

slightly thin as in ^lingdkrti^ ^uyadhita” 

( 1 . 8 ) is slightly different from both of them. Mark t in 
yavat (hi 9) indicated by a sign. 

(vi) The letter ^4 in prasastai'^ (hi 4) looks almost like ga in 
(1.13), evidently due to the fact that the surface 

has been smoothened out. 

Other peculiarities are almost the same as in the Badal Pillar 
Inscription. 

The language of the record is Sanskrit throughout. With the 
exception of the introductory oM svasti in line i, the entire inscription 
is in verse. It contains altogether 1 5 verses which are composed in a 
variety of metres, viz., Sragdhara, Anustubh, Sardiilavikrldita, 
Mandakriinta, HarinT, Vasantatilaka and Up.ijati. Sragdhara, 
Anustubh and SardiilavikrTdita are used each thrice; Mandakranta and 
Vasantatilaka each twice; and Upajati and HarinI each once. 

As regards orthography it should be noted that 

(i) both the letters ba and va are denoted by the same sign; 

(ii) after a superscript r letters da, ma, ga, va, ta, ja, na and 
la are doubled. But 'da’ in '^silairdeva^ (hi 2) is not 
doubled. There is, however, no doubling in the letters 
bha^ ha, ya, tha and gha; 

(iii) the anusvdra is preferably indicated by a dot; if the 
following letter is dental (i.e. na, dha or da), it is usually 
changed into m. Whenever there is ba or va after anusvara, 
anusvdra has been changed into m and an euphonic 
combination is operated with the following ba or va, 
though a combination of m with va is not permitted by 
grammarians: 

(iv) Candravindu is used instead of « in one place only 

YasmCsta'^ (hii). and it came as a result of euphonic 
combination (sandhi); 

(v) the engraver has done away with the sign of virdma by 
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(a) either changing all m to anusvdra or by euphonic 
combination of m with the letter following it; (b) by 
combining n with the following letter; and (c) by combining 
t with the following letter or by euphonic combination of t 
with the letter following it. Thus the intelligent engraver 
saves space. Only t in ydvat (1. 19) requires but 

as already noted a special sign is used for t there; (vi) no 
avagraha sign is used in any place of the document. 

There is a spelling mistake in the word sasya (I.9). The correct 
form will be sasya. 

The record refers to the reign of King Rajyapala. It opens 
with a benedictory verse. Dance of God Siva is eulogised and protec- 
tion is sought thereof. In the second verse, the abode of the Dasa 
community is mentioned. Auamitla in BrhaddhaUd^ is said to be the 
place where the Dasas lived. These places cannot be located. Possibly 
they were not far from the place where the inscription is found, and 
were undoubtedly somewhere in North Bengal. An account of 
Malhadasa, Suradasa and Sahghadasa of the Dasa family is given. The 
way Malhadasa is described, and the fact that Dasa dynasty is not 
traced earlier than him, prove that he was an important person in that 
family. The activities of his son and grandson also won name and 
fame. Sahghadasa’s son was Yasodasa. He was the most famous person 
in the family. It is evident from the description of father and grand- 
father of Yasodasa that the Dasa family was held in high esteem for 
their wealth and prowess. The personal qualities of Yasodasa 
paved his way to his appointment as the (Prime) Minister of King 
Rajyapala. Yasodasa was married to the daughter of SHrya Kanda and 
DUrvdyi. This Surya Kunda also was not a very unimportant person, 
as matrimonial relation was keenly sought with this family. He was 
compared to the Himalaya in the inscription, obviously from the poetic 
point of view. The genealogical table of the Dasas is as follows : 

Malhadasa 

I 

^uradasa 

Sahghadasa 

Yasodasa = daughter of Surya Kunda 
and Durvayl. 

I Brhaddhattd ^ BhdduriS ( ? ) > BhdtHtiya (?) 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1955 
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Yasodasa was the (Prime) Minister of King Rajyapala. Rajyapala is 
well known. So, nothing is spoken of him except his military enter- 
prises. It is stated that while Yasodasa was in office, King Rajyapala 
commanded allegiance from the Mlecchas, and kings of Anga, Kalihga, 
Vahga, Odra, Pandya, Karnata, Lata, Suhma and Gurjara ( 11 . 10-12). 

Towards the end of the inscription, Yasodasa is said to have per- 
formed many humanitarian and religious activities in the form of ex- 
cavation of tanks and construction of temples, monasteries, palaces, 
bridges etc. It is further said that he built a magnificent edifice sur- 
rounded by eight temples, and placed the image of God Siva in the 
form of linga. 

The object of the inscription is to record the bequest by 
King Rajyapala the rent-free village, viz. Madhusrava to God Siva 
established by Yasodasa. Then the customary prayer for the protec- 
tion and preservation of the arrangements thus established follow in a 
new style. The name of the engraver is Nidhana mentioned in the 
concluding verse. 

The historical importance of the inscription may now be discussed. 
Rajyapala has to his credit the following records : (i) Nalanda Pillar 
Inscription of the year 2,4, (ii) Kurkihar Image Inscription of the year 
28, (iii) Kurkihar Image Inscription of the year 3 1 , (iv) Kurkihar Image 
Inscription of the year 32 (31 ?), (v) Kurkihar Image Inscription of the 
year 32. These inscriptions prove that Rajyapala ruled for not 
less than 3 2 years and that he had for his wife BhagyadevI, the daugh- 
ter of Rastrakuta king Tuhga and that he had excavated big tanks and 
built big temples. The inscription under discussion describes for the 
first time the military activities of the King. In the lines 10 and ii, 
we come across the account of these activities. 

The total inactivity of Vigrahapala land the weakness of Narayana- 
pala were enough to liquidate the vast Pala empire. The result is that 
Rajyapala had to take up fresh expeditions in order to save the 
Pala empire from precipitous fall. So, Rajyapala had to store up a 
large amount of gold (Jjahutitbair hemnancayair arjitai,° line 8), 
procure big battle elephants [matangairmmadagarvvitai,’" line 9) and 
build up a strong army (asvorasair bhiimijai,'" line 8). Such an 
elaborate preparation seems to have been very necessary for military 
expedition because Pala power had been much crippled. After 
this preparation, Rajyapala sec out for an expedition. It is said that 
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Mlecchas, Atigas, Kaliiigas, Vangas, Odras, Pandyas, KatnaUs. Latas, 
Suhmas and Gurjaras— all acknowledged his suzerainty (lines 10-12). 

Mlecchas: It is said that Rajyapala almost extirpated the Mlecchas 
{Mtecchair ucchannakalpaih, l-io). The Mlecchas referred to here 
must be the Muslims who set their footing in India long ago. It is 
claimed in the present record that Rajyapala encountered some of these 
Muslims in a battle and achieved considerable success. Khalimpur 
copper-plate of Dharmapala (verse 12) furnishes an idea of the 
extension of Dharmapala’s empire. The Yavana king referred to therein 
must have been an Arab ruler. The Mlecchas referred to in the 
Bhaturiya Inscription are also some Arab rulers in the Indus valley. 

Angas: The country Ahga is generally taken to be the kingdom 

about the Bhagalpur district of Bihar. But the inscriptions of the 
Palas discovered in Bihar^ prove beyond doubt that Bihar had been 
within the dominion of the Piilas. The Sirur Inscription of 866 A.C. 
however mentions the kingdoms of Ahga, Vahga and Magadha and 
informs us that the kings of these places paid homage to the Rastrakuta 
king Amoghavarsa. In Deoli Copper-plate Amoghavarsa’s son, 
Krsna II claims that Ahga, Kalihga, Gahga and Magadha were under 
his suzerainty. Khajuraho Inscriptions (Nos. II and IV) inform us 
that the Candella king Dhahga imprisoned the queens of Radha and 
Ahga sometime in the loth century A.C. During the reign of 
Ramapala, in the iith century A.C., the Rastrakuta king Mahana, 
the maternal uncle of Ramapala, was the ruler of Ahga. It is to be 
noted that Mahana, the conqueror of Devaraksita, king of Pitlii,® 
assisted Ramapala in his encounter against Bhima not in the capacity 
of a vassal chief but for the matrimonial relations. So, the natural 
conclusion is : either Ahga had never been a part of the Pala empire 
or it had been lost to the Palas at the time of Vigrahapala I. We are 
in favour of accepting the latter view. Gopala or Dharmapala annexed 
Ahga to his empire, Devapala inherited it, Vigrahapala I lost it, 
Narayanapala’s position is not better than his father’s, and Rajyapala 


2 Nalanda Copper-plate of Dharmapala, Monghyr Copper-plate of Deva- 
pala, Bihar Image Inscription of Vigrahapala I, Bhagalpur Copper-plate of 
Narayanapala, Nalanda Pillar Inscription of Rajyapala etc. 

3 Ramacaritam II.8, and Saranath Inscription, Epigraphia Indica, vol. IX, 
p. 326. 
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made up the loss to some extent by defeating the king of Anga 
[pfirijanavikalai^ — line lo of the inscription under discussion). 

Pandyasi — According to the verse 13 of the Badal Pillar Inscription, 
Devapala defeated Dravidas. If Dravida denotes the South Indian 
Peninsula and if the Dravida king had been no other than the Pandya 
king SrI-Mara Sri Vallabha who ruled about 815-862 A.C. as sugges- 
ted in the History of Bengal, vol. I, p. 120, we may safely account 
for the submission of Sri Mara Sri Vallabha’s grandson who ruled 
contemporaneously with Rajyapala. Rajyapala set out on an expedition 
against the reigning king of Pandya whoever he may be and defeated 
him {apagata-kapataih Pandya'' — line 1 1 of the BhaturiyS Inscription). 

Karndtas : — The Karnata country is a part of the Carnatic between 
Ramnad and Seringapatam. Rajyapala defeated possibly the Calukyas 
of Kalyana. The Calukya king might be the father of Tailapa. 

Ldtas : — The kingdom of Lata in Gujrat is possibly referred to 
here. Rajyapala defeated the king of Lata. This king might be some 
weak ruler of the Calukya dynasty almost ruined at that period. 

Suhmas ; — Suhma possibly comprised a part of the present West 
Bengal i.e. the districts of Hoogly, Howrah, Bankura, Burdwan and 
eiistern Midnapur. The name of the king of Suhma whom Rajyapala 
defeated is not known. 

Gurjaras ; — The Pratiharas of Gurjara suffered successive defeats 
from the Rastrakutas and could not stand against the attack of 
Rajyapala. The marriage alliance of Rajyapala with the Rastrakuta king 
Tunga possibly helped him to defeat the king of Gurjara. The Gurjara 
king who suffered defeat is possibly Bhoja II or Mahipala I. 

Kdlingas: — The Gahgas are the rulers of Kalihga from about the 
7th century A.C. onwards. The rulers have Varman for their title, 
and they claim to be the lords of Sakala-Kalinga. The power of 
Gahgas temporarily ebbed out, and this might be due to the attack of 
Rajyapala in the loth century, A.C. on Gunarnava II (Gunamahar- 
nava) or on Kamarnava IV. 

Vangas: — Vahga comprised some portions of East Bengal. There 
was a Candra king named Layahacandradeva'* whose kingdom was 
somewhere near Comilla sometime in the loth century A. C. Rajya- 
pala possibly defeated this Layahacandradeva or his father. 


4 Epigraphia Indica, \o\. XWll, 
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Odras : — Devapala claims to have totally exterminated the Utkalas®. 
Kara dynasty o£ Orissa was possibly crushed by Devapala. During 
Rajyapala’s reign, 5 ailodbhava dynasty was the ruling family of Orissa. 
Sainyabhita III Madhavavarman Srinivasa (850 A.C.) and his succes- 
sors of this dynasty have been powerful enough to perform Asvamedha 
and other sacrifices®. The attack of Rajyapala makes the plight of 
one of the successors of Sainyabhita III Madhavavarman Srinivasa very 
miserable^. It reminds us of the plight of a king of Utkaia, possibly 
of Kara dynasty, at the time of the attack of Jayapala, brother of 
Devapala*. 

Let us now discuss Yasodasa. From an article, "Bdngdla Ndma 
Rahasya", by Sree Byomkesa MustaphI in the Sdhitya Parisad Patrikd, 
No. I, 1315 B.S. we know that Dasa is the title ot the following 
communities in Bengal ; — Vatdya, Vdrui, Candala, Dhofd (washer- 
man), Gandhavanika, Kaivartta {cast), Kdmara (blacksmith), Kdyastha 
[Daksina and Uttara Radht, Vangaja and Vdrendra), Koca Rdjavafnst, 
Kumbhakdra (potter), Mali (gardener), Jele (fisherman), Mdld, Ndpita 
(barber), Sadgopa, Sdnkhdri, Suvarnavanika (goldsmith) Sunft (wine 
merchant), Tdntt (weaver) and Kdnsdri (dealers in bell-metal). Now 
Yasodasa ’s father-in-law is Surya Kunda, and Kunda title is found 
according to Mr. MustaphI, in the following communities : — 

Vaidya, Vdrui, Gandhavanika, Kdyastha {Daksina Radht and 
Vangaja), Jele, Mdld, Sdknhdri Chntdra (carpenter), Tdmbuli, Tdnti 
and Teli (oil manufacturers). 

Rajyapala’s choice of minister is expected to be from a high caste. 
It is either from Kdyastha class or from the Kaivartta (cast) class of 
people. We are in favour of regarding Dasas as Kaivartta (cdsi). 
Reasons for such a conjecture will be explicit from the following 
paragraphs. It may be admitted here that there is one difficulty in 
placing Yasodasa in the Kaivartta (cd(i) class. Kundas are not 
Kaivartta (cast) though Kundus are so, as Mr. MustaphI informs us 
in his article. It is difficult to say that Kaivartta Cdsts never use 
Kunda for their title. It is also likely that the composer of the verses 
of Bhaturiya Inscription corrects Kunda for Kundu, make the word 

5 Badal Pillar Inscription : verse 13: utkilitotkalakularii. 

6 Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, X. 14. 

7 Odrair uddinajivai " — line 10 of Bhaturiya Inscription. 

8 Bhagaipur Copper-plate of Narayanapala, verse 6. 
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Sanskritic in appearance and uses ic as the dual of genitive case. 
Moreover, it may be pointed out that there is no rigorous division of 
castes and there prevails no bar against such matrimonial relations in 
the loth century A. C. — a bar which is found in the 12th century 
A.C. during the reign of Vallalasena. 

We know from Badal Pillar Inscription that Garga and his 
descendants were Prime Ministers of Dharmapala and his successors 
down to Narayanapala who had Gurava Misra for his Prime Minister. 
The Kamauli Copper-plate of Vaidyadeva also mentions Brahmanic 
Prime Ministers for Pala Kings. Yogadeva was the Prime Minister 
of Vigrahapala III, Bodhideva was that of Ramapala and Vaidyadeva 
that of Kumurapala. It is claimed in verse 3 of the Kamauli Grant 
that the office of (Prime) Minister with Yogadeva is hereditary {yasya 
vamsakramendbhut sacivah). We arc in favour of interpreting the 
verse 3 thus : “The line of Yogadeva becomes the (Prime) Minister 
of Vigrahapala and his descendants.” In chat case the first (Prime) 
Minister of Yogadeva’s line is Yogadeva himself, Ic is to be noted 
chat Yogadeva’s father is not mentioned, possibly because he never 
held any such office. 

Whatever may it be, there is a gap between Gurava Misra, the 
Prime Minister of Narayanapala, and Yogadeva, the Prime Minister 
of Vigrahapala III. Yasodasa and possibly his descendants fill up this 
gap. The word “mantri" found in Bangarh copper-plate of Mahipala 
I, and Amg^hi copper-plate of Vigrahapala 111 , is used for “Prime 
Minister"’, and the word *‘saciva'' is used for the same purpose in the 
Kamauli copper-plate of Vaidyadeva. The Words mantrt (1-7) and 
saciva (I-7) used in the Bhaturiya Inscription of Rajyapala also stand 
for Prime Minister. The way in which these two epithets are used 
in the Inscription leaves little scope for doubt that Yasodasa worked 
as Prime Minister of Rajyapala. The reason why Rajyapala had to 
appoint Yawdasa as his (Prime) Minister is indirectly hinted at in the 
expression asvorasir bhumijai'* (line 8). Rajyapala is undoubtedly 
largely assisted by these Kaivartta (casts) of the Vaisya class in his 
military expedition. Yasodasa is possibly the chief of these Kaivartta 
(cdfts) and the post of (Prime) Minister is naturally offered to him. 
Yasodasa amply demonstrated his utility to the King in recruiting 
soldiers from amongst his own class of people who exhibited tlieir heroism 
in many battles. Yasodasa possibly thus succeeded in making the post 
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hereditary. That the post became hereditary with Yasodasa is, we 
admit, wholly conjectural. But some indirect evidence can be 
furnished to show that there is some truth in our conjecture. 

Attention of the scholars may be drawn to another important point. 
It is now known to all from Ramacaritam of Sandhyakaranandin that 
Divya (alias Divyoka, and Divoka*) occupied Varendrl^". It is 
further stated that Divya held a high office under Mahlpala II. Divya 
is said to be a dasyu and ufadhivratt^'*. It is evident from these two 
epithets that Divya usurped the royal throne like a dasyu i.e. plunderer. 
The meaning of the word upadbivratt is a complex one. The 
commentator explains the word as avasyakartavyataya arabdhafn karma 
vratafn ebadmani vratJ. The word vrata means *an action performed 
as an imperative duty’. The word upadbi prefixed to the word vratl 
is explained as ebadmani which is generally explained as a ‘pretension’. 
It is clear that when there was a rebellion of feudal vassals'^ Ramapala 
and his brother ^urapala were in the prison. Mahlpala II was possibly 
slain not by Divya (Divvoka), but by these vassals in the battle-field. 
Ramapala and his brother fled away at this time. The kingdom was left 
unprotected and Divya (Divvoka), a high official of Mahlpala II, took 
the throne on the pretext to protect his master’s kingdom from chaos 
and foreign invasion. But Divvoka, Rudhoka and Bhinia ruled the 
kingdom successively without offering it to their master’s sons Ramapala 
and ^urapala. This explains the epithets dasyu and upadhivralt. 
There is not a single word in Ramacaritam to prove that Mahipala 
II was assassinated by Divya (Divvoka) or By Bhima. 

Whatever may it be, it is clearly stated in Ramaearitam that Divya 
(Divvoka) was a high official under Mahlpala II, a fact borne out by the 

expression: m(arh)sabbujoeeairdasakena Divyabvayena}^ which 

is explained in the Commentary as: mathsabbuja laksmya afnsatti 
bbunjdnena bbrtyenoeeair-dasakena ueeair mabati dasd avastbd 
yasyatyueebriteneyartbah. In fact Divya (Divvoka) held such an 
important and elevated position that he enjoyed the royal fortune to 
some extent at least. Now who can that be? He was obviously either 
the Prime Minister or the Commander-in-chief,- and he exerted definitely 

9 Ramacaritam I. 38, I, 38-39 Commentary and I. 31 Commentary. 

10 Ramacaritam, I. 38. 

11 milit(i)nanta~sdmanta-cakra° , Commentary to 1 . ^1 ol Ramacaritam. 

12 1. 38. 
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a great deal of influence on the Pala king. We admit that there is 
sonje difficulty in identifying him with the Prime Minister in face of 
the Commentary to 1.31^® of Ramacaritam where it is said that 
disregarding the advice of the (Prime) Minister proficient in politics, 
Mahipala II, accompanied by a small number of soldiers, proceeded 
against the vassal chiefs. Now who is this Prime Minister? It 
appears that either Yogadeva or his son Bodhideva had been the Prime 
Minister of Mahipala II, and that Divya had adorned the office of 
Commander-in-chief or some such office as exalted as that of the Prime 
Minister. 

We find from the inscription under discussion that Yasodasa is the 
(Prime) Minister of King Rajyapala. If it is assumed that Pala kings 
accepted a new line of prime ministers from the time of King 
Rajyapala, we come to the following conclusions : 

(i) Yasodasa was a Kaivarta chief; 

(ii) he had been powerful enough to be appointed as a (Prime) 
minister; 

(iii) his descendants also held some very important offices, 
might be even the post of a prime minister; 

(iv) the line of Yasodasa continued to hold some sort of post 
as held by him. 

(v) Divya (Divvoka) was possibly of the same line and held a 
very high post under King Mahipala II. 

If this surmise be correct, allowing about 30 years for every 
descendant, Divya became fifth or sixth in descent from Yasodasa (?) 
908 A.C. was the approximate year of accession to the throne for 
Rajyapala, and 1070 A.C. was that for Mahipala II. For these 162 
years the Kaivartta chiefs had been offered high offices (the post of 
prime minister or some similar post), were held in high esteem, and as 
good soldiers had been of immense assistance to the royal power. 

It is admitted that much of the above statements is based on 
surmise save these three facts : 

(i) Yasodasa is referred to in the present inscription as the 
(Prime) Minister of King Rajyapala. Yasodasa was either 
of the Kayastha community or of the Kaivartta community. 
We take him as one of the latter community, specially for 


*3 sadgunyaganyasya mantrino gunitamavaguitayan. 
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the words asvorasair bhUmijai,^ which occur in the eighth 
line of the present record. Yasodasa also evidently belonged 
to this community of bhUmija cast. 

(ii) Rajyapala was said to have taken the assistance of these 
asvorasa bhiimija-s (h8). 

(iii) Divya (Divvoka) is referred to in Ramacaritam as a high 
official sharing royal fortune. 

Historians are to find out whether it is possible to establish 
any link between Yasodasa and Divya (Divvoka). There is undoubtedly 
some “missing link” of history; Divya surely does not seem to have 
burst forth into eminence at the time of Mahlpala II. A history of 
162 years is behind this. Power and energy, name and fame accumula* 
ted for a long time to pave the path of Divya (Divvoka); otherwise 
Divya must have to face some insurmountable obstruction in usurping 
the throne with the death of Mabipala II. The line of the eminent 
personage perhaps starts with Yasodasa, and Divya too presumably 
belongs to it. 

The inscription is important for the study of religion as well. Pala 
kings are known to be Buddhists. It is of special importance to note 
that a Buddhist king is allotting the income of a village to the 
maintenance of a Hindu god. The rent-free village Madhusrava is 
recorded to have been granted to God Siva by King Rajyapala^*. 

14 Read in this connection my article entitled “Religious Toleration in 
Ancient India”, published in Monograph No, VIII, Varendra Research Society. 
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TEXT 


1 . Om^ svasti | ^ Vellad-dor-ddaada-veg-anila-vihata-maha-ksma- 

dliaf-octunga-sfnga-grava-bhraih^opajata-dhvani-cakita'Calad-dig-gaj-on- 
mukta-nadam’* j pada-nyasa- 

2. nnimajjad'dliarani-tala-bhar-abhugna-bhogindra-bhogan^ = nrtt- 
am^ssvah^ patu 5ambhor = mmukuta - sasi- kaladingita-vyoma- 
candram®[| [I*]® Att {a) miilam'^ stX^inuxi^VrhaddhaUa^- 

3. vinirggatarii® j sucinan^® dliarmma-sllanaih^^ Ddsanam^^tasii 
janma-bhuh|| [II*] Vamse = ^^* smin^^ payasati'^ nldhav = iva sasi 
sn-Malhaddso bhava-khyatas = tat*tanayo = ^^’ pi saurya- 

4* nilayah sn-SHradasah km| tat^^-siuiun = ca sainasta-nandita- 
suhrt^^ sammanit-abhyagatah scvyo Rohana-bhu-dhara'pratisamah sri- 

= rthiniuh^^^^ [III*] 

1 Expressed by a symbol. 

2 Metre : Sragdhara. 

3 Read : nadam, 

4 Read: bhogam nrttam vah. 

5 Read : candram. 

6 Metre: Anustubh. 

7 Only the upper portion of a, shown in brackets, is engraved, the lower 
portion is totally absent. The name of the place seems to be Attamnla and 
not Atfamula. 

8 Read : sthanam = BrhaddhaUa, 

9 Read: vinirggatam, 

10 Read: snetnam. In the original Inscription has been changed 
into and combined with the following dha"" . 

11 anusvara of itlanarh is not placed on the top of but it is combined 
with the following possibly nda"* was the intention. 

12 Metre; Sardiilavikridita. 

13 avagraha is absent in the record. 

14 Originally of ^smin is connected with p of payasan, 

15 of payasan is combined with the fallowing 
Read : pay as am. 

16 stands combined with the following sa** 

17 is combined here also with the following 5^®, but mark that there 
is no compound of the word suhrt with the word sammanit^. 

x8 avagraha is absent in the original inscription. 

19 Read_: 'nhinam. 
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- 5. ®“LJpayeme sutaih so== *® ’pi DUrvayt ~ SHrya-Kttndayoh, 
Sarasvatl-pramaih Sambliur = Mena-Himavator = ivaj| [IV*] Jacass 
tabhyaih jagati mahito janma-bhuli sacl-gunanaih 

6. khyatah kirttya disi disi Ya'sodasa ity=suddhata-siih|devah 
prthvl-valaya-tilako jitvarah patthivanan = cakre vacani = adhipani = iva 
yaih 

7. mantrinarh Rdjyafiilah^ [V*]®* Lavana-jaladhi-syani-opantan*®=a 
dig*antara - gocara-tvarica-cakita-ksom-pala-pratIstlia-nidesanali| saciva- 
padavlih 

8. yasmin®* bbasaty = akhandita - sasano vyadhita®®-vasudhani = 
eka-cchattraih sa Ratna-parakramali|| [VI*]®® Macangair = niimda- 
garvvitair = upanatair = asvorasair = bhumijai- 

9. rssurvvya sasya®^-samrddbaya vabu®®-tithair = hemnancayair 
= arjjitaih | sampaksa®® dvija-devatah sura-pater = adicsun = ev = aspa* 
dadi yah sri-Rama-parakramena 

10. jayina tantr-adhikarl krtali|| [VII*]®® ucchanna- 

kalpaih parijana-vikalair = A nga-Kalinga-Vangair = Odrair = uddina' 
jivair = apagata-kapataih 

11. Pdndya-Karnata-Lataih Suhmaih s-opa-pra danair = asi-bhaya- 
cakitair = G«r;;4r4-krTta-capair®‘ = yasmr Ssstantt’^-adhikaramssvida- 
dhati®® dadhire bharttur = ajha- 

12. s = sirobhili®^|| [VIII*]®® Toy-adharair = anipa-sisirair = ajya- 
dliara-vinidraii = agny-agarair = upahita-sudhair = yajvanam = man- 
dirais®® — ca J vidya-satrair = ghana-siti-silair = deva- 

13. gchair = mmathair = vva naika-dvara disi disi gunair yasya 

20 Metre: Aniismbh 21 Metre: Mandakranta 

- 22 Metre: Harini 23 Read: opantSd 

2^ °n is combined with the following bha° , 

25 in is not very distinct. 26 Metre: Sardulavikridita, 

27 Read: iasya 28 Read: bahu 

29 Better read : samfUjya 30 Metre :. Sragdhara 

31 The reading may also be vlryair, though it is difficult to read so. The 
letters are indistinct. 

32 yasmin + tantra give euphonically yasmt s=stantra 

33 Read : adhikaram vidadhati. 

34 ajn 3 h + sirobhih give euphonically ajnas = lirobhih 

35 Metre : Mandakranta 

36 either yajvanair=mmandirais, or, yajvananssmandirais, 

The former reading is preferable. 
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jagartti klrttihH [IX*] Aratna-sata®*-matha-mandapa-sattfa«dana- 
prasada*sathkrama'jalasaya* 

14. sannivesaih| cair=sebhir = atnia'Carit'okti>padaili prasascair sss. 
yah sva-prasasti-prthu-pItham = iv = akrt-orvvIih®®|| [X*]*“ Astobhih 
sura-mandiraih parivrcam 

1 prasadatn = abhrathliharh sampady'endu-marici'jala-dhavalair 
ssllipcath sudhl-karddamaih j ten = ayam naya-salina suci-sila-vinyasta- 
lihg-akrtir = bhaktya 

16. dharma-parayanena bhagavan-aropicas = Sahkarah'‘^|| [XI*] 
Asmai Yasodasa-niveskaya. _ sil-Rajyapalo Vrsabhadhvajaya j satam 
puranan^® nikaram** niyamya 

17. Adadhusravaih gramam = adac"*® ksitlsah|| [XII] Pandu- 
Praclnavarhir^^-Bharata-Dasarath = Eksvaku-Ram-A^ niinitraih kirttl- 

• O 

nam^® paUnaya ksiti-pati-tilakaih prarchi- 

18. tarii yatra bhiiyah| tatra vrumo^® na tavad = vayam = afi- 
laghavo yatu kini prartlianabhir = yasmad = visv-opakara-pranibita- 
manasah palayanty =seva santahjj [XIII’**']®® Asy = edam = a- 

I g. yatanam = abrta-hari-sobham sankalpa-siddham = iva nir- 
nimitam=:Induniauleh| etattu tavad = ilia tisthatu saila-sindhu-sams- 
tliana-sustham = avani-talam=2asci yavat®^ [||XIV*] 

20. ®^lndranlla-manl-snigdhe sila-patte = 'ti-nirmmale | prasastir 
7;:: ly am utkitn^ id hanena silpina|| [XV*] 

37 Metre: Vasantatilaka 

38 Reading sata is doubtful. The metre also does not permit it. 

Read : fUrtta for sata 

39 Read ; orvvtm. The portion "^rvvt is not very distinct. 

40 Metre : ^ardulavikridita. 

41 aropitah i-Sankarah give euphonically 3 ropitas=^Sankarah . 

42 Metre : Upajati 

43 of puranan is combined with the following ni, 

44 Read : nisharam. 

45 ol adat is combined with the following letter ksi, 

46 Metre : Sragdhara 

47 Read : Pracmabarhir. 

48 m of kirttln^m is combined with the following 

Read ; kirttmam. 49 Read ; hrUmo 

50 Metre: Vasantatilaka 

51 txs denoted by a special sign. 52 Metre : Anustiibh* 

53 avagraha is absent in the original inscription 
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TRANSLATION 
Oih ! Hail! 

Verse I. Let the Dance (of God Sainbhu) protect you — the Dance 
in which the sound of the displacement of the rock from the 
lofty peak of the huge mountain, caused by the gust of wind, 
generated by the movements of hands, which were clubs, as it 
were — made the startled up and frightened elephants of the 
quarters roar; the Dance in course of which the pressure of 
(God Sambhu’s) feet caused a depression of the crust of the 
Earth, and made the hood of the Lord of Snakes (i.e. Sesa) 
completely curved; the Dance in which the crescent on the 
crown of God Sambhu illuminated the celestial moon. 

Verse 11. A place called Auimiila^ in Brhaddhatta is the abode of 
the holy and religious Dasa dynasty. 

Verse III. ^t\-Malhadasa of that dynasty was renowned all over the 
world, resembling well the moon (emerging out) of the ocean. 
His son Sri ^Uradasa too was the embodiment of heroism 
and an accomplished person. His son Sri Sanghadasa too 
propitiated all his relative and honoured the guests. He was 
like the Rohana® mountain and was served by favour-seekers. 

Verse IV. He married the Sarasvatl-like daughter of DUrvayt and 
Siirya Kunda as Sambhu did the daughter of Menaka and 
Himalaya. 

Verse V. Yasodasa, born of them, adorned in the world, source of 
noble attributes renowned in all quarters for achievements, and 
proud possessor of affluence, was, like Vrhaspati, appointed a 
minister by King Rajyapala, who was an embellishment to the 
orb of the Earth, and the conqueror of kings. 

Verse VI. During the period he (Yasodasa) was the minister, 
Rajyapala, who was like Rama in prowess, established^ his® 
absolute® suzerainty® over® the® world,® had® his® rule® 
unchallenged®, and instituted his sway over the awe-struck and 

1 Atta is a corruption of hatta which means ‘a market place*. 

2 The Mount Mcru, or, Adam's peak in Ceylon; it is also known as 

Sumana-kuu. 

3 Literally : consolidated the earth under one canopy (or, umbrella). 

^ Literally ; of undivided rule. 
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trembling* kings of all regions extending from the green coast- 
line of the salt sea to the horizon. 

Verse VII. He (Yasodasa) was given the post by the victorious 
(Rajyapala), who was hke Rama in prowess, aspired after the 
status of the King of gods (Indra), on the score of his elephants 
infuriated with insolence, the collection of broad-chested® 

bhUmijas'’ , the land enriched with crop, the enormous heaps of 
gold earned, and the worship® of® gods® and Brahmanas®. 

Verse VIII. While he (Yasodasa) was in office, the Mlecchas who 
were almost exterminated, the Angas, the Kalingas 

and the Vatigas whose kiths and kins were crippled, the 
Odras the Pdndyas, the Karndtas and the Ldtas who shed 
off their dcceitfulness, the Suhmas who were frightened by the 
sword, and the Gurjars who were won by arrows (or, valour) — 
obeyed the master’s orders with® bended® knees®, having 
offered presents. 

Verse IX. 7 he flame of whose fame was resplendent in all directions 
on the score of tanks as cool as nectar, firehouses with a perennial 
flow of clarified butter {djya) and stocked witn nectar, worship, 
temples, cultivation of learning, houses for deities built with 
stones as black as cloud, monasteries, and many such attain- 
ments. 

Verse X. Who used the earth as a spacious and elevated surface 
[pitha), as it were, for inscribing these eulogical verses meant 
as a commentary on his biography revealed in the establishment 
of gardens, meritorious deeds, monasteries, temples'® (mandapas), 
sacrifices, charities, edifices, bridges, tanks etc. 

Verse XI. Lord Sankara in the image of genital organ {lingo) carved 
out in a sacred stone was installed with devotion in a sky-scraper 
(building),"- which was plastered with nectar-like clay as white 

5 Literally : swift. 

6 asvorasa literally means ‘a principal horse’. Here it may mean ‘strong*. 

7 They arc Vaisya class of people, ‘living by the soil’. 

8 If the reading Sampaksa is taken to be correct, translation will be : 

having been sided by gods and Brahmanas. 

9 Literally : on their heads. 

IQ (Meeting) halls may also be meant. 

1 1 Literally : a sky-kissing building. 
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as the moonbeams and surrounded by eight temples, by him 
who was a politician. 

Verse XII. Having controlled ( = subdued) hundreds of cities King 
Rajyapala dedicated the rent-free village of Aladhusrava to one 
who has (the emblem) of an ox for his banner (i.e. God 5 iva), 
whom Yasodasa installed. 

Verse XIII. What the prayers of common people like us will avail, 
where great kings like Pandu, Pracinabarhis, Bharata, Dasaratha, 
Iksvaku, Rama and Agnimitra have made repeated prayers for 
the upkeep of glory, because good people who have elected the 
well being of the world as an objective are sure to preserve it. 

Verse XIV. Erected for one whose head is embellished with the moon 
(i.e. God Siva) may this building which is an embodiment of 
beauty and which is a wish-yielding edifice, as it were, last as 
long as the Earth consolidated by the existence of mountains 
and oceans lasts! 

Verse XV. This eulogy ( = inscription) is engraved by an artist called 
hi Nidhana on a very clean (pure) slab of stone as cool as 
sapphire. 


Siva Puasanna Lahiry 



History of Sanskrit Literature of Kasmira 

Pre-Muslim Period 

Of the earliest Sanskrit compositions of Kusmira, not a single 
which may be dated with certainty to a period prior to the 6th century 
A.C.^ has survived. But the highly developed literary style found in 
the works of the eighth century and onwards must have been the 
product of a loqg period of culture. In fact, the Rajaiarangint speaks 
of many of these poets who flourished long before and who thought 
and wrote with ability on different branches of literature. One of 
them, Vasunanda, a ruler of the valley, is said to have composed a 
well-known work on erotics (smarasastra)*. No work of Vasunanda 
is however extant. Another Kasmirian, named Candaka, is said to 
have been a great poet®, though no specific work is attributed to him. 
It is not unlikely that he is the same Candaka to whom some verses 
are ascribed in Ballabhadeva’s Subhasitavali^. Perhaps, he may be also 
identical with the writer Candra, mentioned by the Chinese traveller 
I-tsing. Kalhan.'»’s Rajaiarangint deals at some length with the career 
and activities of one Matrgupta who ruled Kasmira for a while. He 
was a poet and a contemporary of Pravarasena II (C. 580 A.C.) of 
Kasmira and Vikramaditya Harsa of Ujjayinl (C. 6th. cent A.C).® 
Some scholars have endeavoured to prove his identity with the great 
Kalidasa®. The arguments put forward by them may be summed up 
thus : — 

(1) “Matr” is same as “Kali” and '‘Gupta” is same as “Dasa.” 

(2) Tradition says that Vikramaditya bestowed half of his 
kingdom on Kalidasa. This agrees very well with the fact 
narrated by Kalhana that King Vikramaditya of Ujjain 
made a gift of Kasmira to Matrgupta. 

1 Some Sanskrit Buddhist literary compositions were no doubt written 
in the Kusana period, of which the Tibetan and Chinese writers tell us, but 
nearly all of them are now lost. 

2 RT., I, 337, 3 Ibid, II, 16. 

4 SubhasUSvali (ed. Peterson), 32, 66, 69, 1629, 1916, 2275. 

5 RT., Ill, 129 sqq, 

6 Bhau Daji, JBBRAS. (1861), p. aoSj Max Muller, India, pp. 312-347, 
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(3) The Rajataranginl o£ Kalhana speaks of a large number of 
poets, some of whom like Vakpatiraja anti Bhavabhuti lived 
beyond the borders of Kasmira, but it never makes any 
reference to Kalidasa, who was undoubtedly the most 
famous of all. 

(4) The illustrations of Kalidasa are chiefly derived from the 
natural history of Kasmira. We may presume that he was 
an inhabitant of that province. 

(3) Like Kalidasa, who made a faithful portrayal of his sorrow- 
ful feelings of separation from his beloved in the Megha- 
duta, Matrgupta is also known to have lived away from 
his wife and home. 

(6) The verse No. 2 32 in Book III of the Rajatarangim the 
composition of which is ascribed by Kalhana to M.atrgupta 
runs as follows : — 

Nakaram udvahasi naiva vikatthasetvam : 
ditsam na sucayasi muncasi satphalani/ 
nthsabdavarsanam ivambudharasya rajan : 
samlaksyate phalata eva tava prasadah// 

The verse is very similar to verse No. 1 1 3 of the MeghadHta and 
conveys the same meaning. 

(7) According to tradition, Kalidasa wrote a poem called 
Setukavya in prakrt at the request of Pravarasena. Tradi- 
tion also says that Pravarasena II of Kasmira constructed a 
bridge of boats across the Vitasta^. It is possible that 
Matrgupta wrote the poem at the request of the Kasmirian 
King Pravarasena II who occupied the throne of Kasmira, 
when Matrgupta retired to Benares. 

(8) By astronomical calculations some writers have tried to 
prove that Kalidasa lived in the middle of the 6th century 
A.C.®. This is in conformity with the date of Matrgupta 
who being a contemporary of Vikramaditya Harsa of 
Malwa and Pravarasena 11 of Kasmira must be assigned to 
the end of the 6th century. 

7 Perhaps Bana refers to it in his Harsacarita when he says — 

Kirtih Pravarasenasya prayata kumudojjvala/. 

Sagarasya pararii parath Kapiseneva setuja/ / 

8 P. C. Sengupta; Ancient Indian Chronology, pp. 263-278. 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1955 


6 
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The reasons in favour of the identification of MStrgupta with 
Kalidasa, however, are not convincing. It is inexplicable why the 
Rdjatarangim should refer to Kalidasa, by the pseudonym, Matrgupta. 
Anandavardhana and several other Kasmirian writers quote verses 
from Kalidasa, but never identifies him with Matrgupta. In none 
of the works of Kalidasa there is any mention of Matrgupta. 
Secondly, Kalhana refers only to such poets as had some connection 
with the affairs of Kasmira. Bhavabhuti and Vakpati are mentioned, 
as they were court poets of an antagonist of a Kasmirian king. On 
the other hand ?uch great poets as Valmiki and Vedavyasa have not 
been mentioned in the Rajatarangini. Probably, Kalidasa had never 
anything to do with the kings of Kasmira and this may be the reason 
of Kalhana’s silence over him. The subject matter of Meghadiita 
docs not invariably indicate that its author lived in separation from 
his wife. It is not always safe to attribute the events of the life of 
the hero to the life of the author. The mere similarity in the 
subject matter of two verses also cannot indicate the identity of 
their authors. Kalidasa might have written a poem entitled Setu- 
vandhakavya at the request of Pravarasena, but this Pravarasena might 
be the Vakataka king of that name and that would make KSlidasa 
a contemporary of Vikramaditya Candragupta II. Lastly, the method 
of reaching at a specified date of history by means of astronomical 
calculations has not been generally successful. Even if it be a fact 
that Kalidasa flourished in the middle of the 6th century, that is 
no sure reason for identifying him with Matrgupta. 

Matrgupta however appears to have been a historical character, 
who lived in Kasmira, if not at the end of 6th century A.C. at 
least in an earlier period. His commentary on Bharata’s Natyasastra 
is referred to in Sundaramisra’s Natyapradipa on Nandi*. Ksemendra 
quotes the opinions of Matrgupta in one of his works^*. Some of 
his verses have also found place in Vallabhadeva’s anthology^^. 


9 Atra ca Bharatah alirvacanasarhyukta pyalamkrta/ 

Asya-vyakhyanc Matrguptacaryeh sodholamdhripadanvita iyarii 

udahrta/ / 

10 AucHyavicSracarca, 22. 

It Subh., cd. Peterson, 2550, 3181. 
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In Rajataranginl}^ Kalhana tells his readers that King Matrgupta 
honoured the poet Mentha, for composing the poem Hayagriva-vadha, 
by presenting a golden dish to be placed below it, lest its flavour, 
might escape. Honoured by such an appreciation Bhartrmcntha 
thought richer rewards needless. The poem *Hayagrtvavadha is lost. 
The date of Mentha is also not known for certain. But Mentha or 
Bhartrmentha seems to have been a person of fame. He receives the 
honour of being placed second in the spiritual lineage of Valmiki . 
The Kasmirian writer Mankha places him with Subandhu^ Bharavl 
and Bana. The first verse of his great poem Hayagrivavadha 
which runs as— 

asid daityo Hayagrivah suhrdvesmasu yasya tah/, 
prathayanti valam vahyoh sitacchatrasmitah sriyah/ /. 

IS cjuoted by Rajasekhara ui his Kavyamtma'fhsa and by Ksemendra in 
his Suvrttatilaka. Some verses are extracted under Mentha or 
Hastipaka*s name in Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavalt and other antho- 
logies^^. Dr. Bhau Daji finds one of his verses occurring in Raghava’s 
commentary of Sakuntala^'^. 

Some verses arc attributed to Gonanda, Gopaditya and Ranaditya 
in the Kavtndravacanasamuccaya^^ and in Vallabhadeva s Subhasita^ 
vali^^ 0 Are they to be identified with the Kasmirian kings of their 
names mentioned in Kalhana’s Rajataranginti Unfortunately we 
have nothing against which we can check the evidence and prove or 
reject such a theory. 

Candragomin, the founder of the Candra School of Sanskrit 
grammar, probably, lived in Kasmira. According to Kalhana s 
evidence, Candracarya revived the study of Mahabhasya and composed 
his own grammar^® during the reign of King Abhimanyu. Bhartr^ 
hari mentions Baiji, Sauva and Haryaksa, who lived before Candra- 

12 RT., Ill, 260-62. 

13 Babhuva Valmikabhavah pura kavih 

tatah prapede bhuvi Bhartrmenthan 3 ni/ 
sthitah punaryo Bhavabhutirekhaya 

sa vartatc samprati RajaSekharah/ / 

Rajasekhara; also Mankha, Srikanthacarita, U, 53 - 

14 Cat. Catalog.^ I, p. 397. 

15 Max Muller, India, p. 314* Kav„ 16. 

17 Subh., 2110, 3075. 18 KT., I, 176. 
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carya and who by their uncritical methods did much to push the 
Mahabhasya to the background^®. A later Tibetan work records the 
censure oE Patanjali’s work by Candragomin*®. It is thus quite 
likely that Candracarya and Candragomin are identical persons. 

Kalhana’s testimony does not give any clue regarding the date 
of Candragomin. But it is clear from his statement that the gram- 
marian flourished long before the advent of the Karkotas®*^. His 
Buddhist title ‘gomin’ and Mahgalasloka of his Vrtti in which he 
pays reverence to Sarvajna, tend to prove that Candragomin was a 
follower of Buddha. 

This litterateur recasts the work of Panini and reduces the master’s 
eight chapters into six of four sections each. He often re-arranges 
and simplifies Panini. But excepting thirty-five new Sutras, there 
is nothing much original in his work. 

Kalhana says that while writing the Rajatarangini he received 
considerable information regarding the earlier periods from a work 
entitled the Nilamatapurana^^. The date of the Nilamatapurana is 
uncertain. But Kalhana’s reference to it, as a work of high antiquity 
may suggest a date earlier than the accession of the Karkotas. The 
mention of Buddha in the work as an incarnation of Visnu has led 
some scholars to assign the book not much earlier than the 7th 
century A.C. 

The Nilamatafurana describes at great length how Kasmira was 
created out of water and left to the care of the Nagas of whom Nila 
was the Chief. Kasmira, according to this work was Sati, transformed 
into land. At Vasuki’s request, Visnu agreed to apportion the great 
lake of the land of Sati as a dwelling place for the Nagas, where they 
would be safe from Garuda. Visnu further ordered Garuda to make 
Nila, the Chief of all Nagas. 

19 Vahyapadiya, ii, •189-90. 

20 Sumpa, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pt. i, pp. 95.96. 

2 1 For the different views on the date and identity of Candragomin see 
Leibich, Das Datum Candragomin und Kalidasas (Breslau, 1903); S. Levi, 
Bulletin de PEcole Fraiicaise d' Extreme~Orient, (Hanoi, iii, 1903) pp. 38f.; 
N. Peri, BEFEO. (191 1\ p, 388, f.n. 2; Leibich, Kftratarahgini, pp. 264 ff. 

22 RT., I, 14. 

23 Buhler, Report of a tour in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts made in 

Kashmir, Rajputana and Central India. JBBRAS. (Extra Number/ 1877, 
p. 141. 
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At that time, a water demon named Jalodbhava was causing 
great trouble by killing the inhabitants of Darvabhisa, Gandhara, 
Jalandhara and other neighbouring regions. Nila went to his father 
Kasyapa and asked him to devise means by which the wicked demon 
could be got rid of. At the request of Kasyapa, the gods came down 
to Kasmira to fight the water demon and Visnu ultimately slew him. 

Next the Nilamatafurana relates how Kasmira came to be inhabi- 
ted by human beings. After the valley was recovered, people could 
at first live for only six months and during the rest of the years, the 
country was occupied by the fisacas under their King Nikumbha. 
Nikumbha left the valley with the whole of his army at the beginning 
of spring to fight the goblins of the ocean of sands. Then the men 
came to Kasmira, lived during the summer and after gathering their 
harvest left the valley before the advent of the winter when the pisaca 
king returned and when no human being could live in the valley due 
to excessive cold. Tliis continued for four yugas. Then a Brahmin, 
Candradeva by name, did not leave the valley during the winter 
and spent the season in the sub-terranean place of Nila, the King of 
the Nagas. Candradeva prayed before Nila that in future people 
should be allowed to live in Kasmira during the winter also, to which 
the Naga King agreed, Nila, furthermore declared to the Brahmana 
the rites which were to be observed by the future inhabitants. 
Henceforth there was no more any excessive snow-fall or trouble from 
the pisacas and slowly men came to live in the valley throughout 
the year. 

The rites proclaimed by Nila are very similar to the socio-religious 
ceremonies and festivals observed in the plains of India. There can 
be little doubt that the Nilamatapurana is a handbook of rices and 
ceremonies which were observed by the people of ancient Kasmira. 
But besides being a handbook of rites and ceremonies, it is also “a 
veal mine of information regarding the sacred places of Kasmira and 
their legends which arc required in order to explain the Rajatarangini 
and that it shows how Kalhana used his sources”®^ and it is here that 
the greatest importance of the work lies. 

In addition to the Nilamatafurana, there are other texts of a 
somewhat similar pattern, known as Mahatmyas, which also arc useful 


2.^ Ibid. 
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for the interpretation of various legends connected with the sacred 
sites of Kasmira. The exact date of composition of the numerous 
s'thana-mahatmyas that put forward the false claim that they were 
extracted from the Puranas cannot be determined with certainty. But 
though they use many old materials, in their present form, they seem 
to belong to a comparatively late period. At least there is nothing 
to prove that this bulk of literary works were composed in the pre- 
Muslim Kasmira. 

Kalhana’s very frequent references to numerous Kasmirian authors 
and their works enable us to follow the history of Sanskrit literature 
of Kasmira with tolerable accuracy from the 8th century onwards. 
The works of many of the writers themselves have also survived and 
some of these contain valuable information about other foregoing 
and contemporary writers and their compositions. Vallabhadeva’s 
(15th cent. A.C.) Subhasitavati which is an anthology of verses com- 
piled from the writings of various poets of ancient India and parti- 
cularly of Kasmira, is also a very valuable work which helps a lot to 
trace the early literary history of Kasmira. 

Of the poets of the Karkota period Kalhana mentions Damodara- 
gupta*®, Manoratha, 5 ankhadatta, Cataka and Samdhimat*® who 
flourished in the court of King Jayapida. Damodaragupta is said to 
have written a book called Kuttanimatafn Kavyam^^ . This work 
has survived. It is a practical treatise on erotics. Full of interesting 
stories, the book incidentally throws a flood of light on the contempo- 
rary social life. Several verses of Manoratha seem to occur in Val- 
labhadeva’s Subhasitavati^^ . About the other three poets Sankhadatta, 
Cataka and Samdhimat, nothing is known. In the reign of the 
Karkota king, Ajitapida, there lived a poet named Sahkuka who 
composed a poem called Bhuvanabhyudaya. The theme of the book 
was centred round the conflict between the regents Mamma and 
Utpalaka^*. The work has not come down but quotations from it 
are preserved in Vallabhadeva’s Subbasitdvah^^. Sahkuka’s verse has 
also been quoted in Sarngadharafaddhati and Suktimuktdvali, and 

25 RT., IV, 496. 26 RT.. IV, 497. 

28 Subh. (ed Peterson). 51, 58, 440. 

29 RT., IV, 705. 

30 Subh., 526, 534. 750, 874, 908, 1156, 1234, 


27. RT., IV, 496. 
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there his father’s name has been given as Mayura.®^ Further, the 
name of Sahkuka has been referred to in the fourth ullasa of the 
Kavyafrakasa and his opinion on a point of poetics is considered 
authoritative®*. 

It is quite likely that some of the Karkota kings themselves 
cultivated the art of poetry ; fragments of poems written by MuktapTda 
and Jayapida are preserved in Subhasitavati^^ . 

The early Kasmirians were as distinguished in the field of poetics 
as in poetry and the Karkota period produced some great writers 
on the subject. The eldest of them is Bhamaha, son of Rakrilagomin. 
Probably he lived in the beginning of the 8th century.®* Bhamaha’s 
Kavyalafnkara^’^ is the earliest work of poetics which has come down 
to us. It contains 398 verses and is divided into six chapters which 
deal with such topics as Kavyasarira, Alathkara, Dosa, Nyaya and 
^abdasuddhi. 

Whether Bhamaha was a Buddhist, has been a matter for 
much controversy among historians. The Kamadhenu and the 
Vrttaratnakara quote some verses from Bhamaha which ate not found 
in the Kavyalaihkdra. Some of these verses indicate that Bhamaha 
wrote a book on metrics also. Bhamaha’s views and writings have 
been quoted by Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta, Mammata, and 
Vamana. Udbhata, the sabhapati of Jayapida®® appears to have 
written a gloss on his KdvydlantkdrasatHgraha named Bhdmaha- 
vivarna^^, but the work is not extant. 

Udbhata, the court-poet of Jayapida, was a reputed writer on 
alamkara. Besides Bhdmahavivarna, he wrote an independent 
treatise, the AlarhkarasaMgraha^* . In six chapters and in seventy 
nine Karikas, it defines forty-one types of figures of speech. Udbhata 
wrote a poem too, entitled the Kumdrasambhava. The work has not 
survived, but some verses from it are found in his AlafhkdrasaHtgraha. 

31 Peterson, Intr, Subh,, p. 127. 

32 Kavyafrakasa (Bombay cd. 1899), p. 89. 

33 Subh. (ed. Peterson), 585, 648, 654, 655, 661. 

34 S. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, I, p. 49 » 

35 Printed by K. P. Trivedi as appendix of Prataparudra Yaiobhusana, 

B.S.S. 36 /?T., IV, 495. 

37 Locana by Abbinavagupta, p. iq; Ruyyaka’s Alathkarasarvasva, p. 183. 

38 Ed. Banhatti, N.S.P., Bombay: tr. Jacob, JRAS, (1897). 
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Udbhata’s contemporary was Vamana, another writer on poetics, 
who also adorned the court o£ Jayaplda*®* His Kavyalaihkarasiitra*‘° 
is divided into five chapters and deals with the whole sphere of 
alathkara'sastra. According to Vamana the soul of the poetry is the 
style (riti). 

Lollata, who according to the evidence of Abhinavagupta con- 
troverted the view of Udbhata, might have lived in the beginning 
of the 9th century. He seems to have championed the theory of 
rasa. None of his works has come down, but he is credited by 
Abhinavagupta, and other later writers with the authorship of a com- 
mentaty on Bharata. Some of his verses are quoted by Mammata 
and Hemacandra. From quotations preserved by Abhinavagupta it 
appears that Sahkuka criticised his theories on rasa. It is not clear 
whether this Sahkuka is the author who wrote BhuvanabhyUdaya 
composed during the reign of Ajitapida. 

The Karkota rule was supplanted by that of the Utpalas. Among 
the poets of this age, Kalhana mentions Muktakana, Sivasvamin, 
Anandavardhana and Ratn^ara who obtained fame during the reign 
of Avantivarman (A.C. 855/56-883).^^ 

Sivasvamin, also known as Bhatta Sivasvamin, was an ardent 
follower of Buddha. He wrote a poem named Kapphanabhyudayam, 
describing the expedition of Kapphana, King of Daksinapatlia against 
Prasenajit of Sravastl. At the end of rhe war, which resulted in his 
victory, Kapphana accepted Buddhism and renounced his worldly 
attachments.** Some of the verses of Sivasvamin are quoted in 
Ksemendra’s Kavikanthdbharanam^^ and YaWahhadevas Subhdsitdvail.** 
Otherwise Muktakana is known only from quotations preserved in 
Ksemendra’s Kavikanthabharana and SuvrUatilaka.*’^ Ratnakara has 
been identified with the author of the great Kavya named 'Haravijaya' 

39 RT., IV, 495, on the identity of Vamana, author of Kavyalarhkara 
sHtra with Vamana the poet of Jayapida’s Court see Buhler’s Rep., JBBRAS., 
Extra no 1877, p. 64, 

40 Ed. Capellar; ed. KavyamalS, Bombay; cd. Kulakarni, Srinagar. 

41 RT., V. 34. 

42 Rep. on the search of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Bombay Presidency , R. G. 
Bhandarkar (1897), p. xviii, 

43 Cat. Catalog,. I, pp. 654, 655. 

44 Subh. (cd. Peterson), p. 129. 


45 Cat. Catalog., I, p. 499. 
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—an eliohiioiis epic in fifty cantos which describes the defeat of Asura 
Andhaka in the hands of Siva. From the colophon of the work it 
seems that Ratnakara whose full name is given as Rajanaka Ratnakara 
Vagisvara composed the poem during the reign of King Brhaspati 
Cippata Jayapida/* who, according to Kalliana, died forty years before 
the accession of Avantivarman^^. It is possible that Ratnakara started 
his career under Cippata Jayaplda but was patronised also by 
Avantivarman. Besides the Haravijaya Kavya, Ratnakara is credited 
with the composition of two smaller poems, Vakrokti Pancasika** 
and Dhvanigathapaneika. Some of his verses have found place in 
Ksemendra’s Suvrttatilaka*'^ in Vallabhadeva’s Subhasitavali^^ and in 
the SarngadharafaddhatiJ^^ The fame of Ratnakara seems to have 
spread outside and the poet Rajasekhara praises him tor his vast learn*- 
ing and wealth of imagery.®* 

The fame of Anandavardhana rests principally on his treatise on 
the science of poetics. His great work Dhvanyaloka, Kavydlokd or 
Sahrdayaloka is a commentary in four chapters on certain verses treat- 
ing Dhvani as the soul of poetry. Abhinavagupta’s elucidation- on it, 
the Locana, has given the work a wide reputation. Besides Dhvanya- 
loka, Anandavardhana composed several poems in Sanskrit and Piakrt. 
His Devisataka is a lyric written in praise of Parvatl. The other 
poetical compositions are Arjunacaritamahdkdvya (Sanskrit), Visama- 
vanalild and Harivijaya (both Prakrt) and Mataparlksd.^^- 

In the same period as Anandavardhana seems to have lived three 
other reputed alamkdrikas of Kasmlra, Rudrata, Mukula and Induraja. 


For the uicntificaiion of Ratuakara’s Bala Brluspati with Cippata 
Jayapitla, see Biihlcr’s Report, p, 42-43. 

47 IV, 703. 

48 This work has been printed in Kavyamala series, Bombay. 

49 Suvrttatilaka,, ii, 20; iii, 19. 

50 Sub. (ed. Peterson), pp. 96, 97. 

51 Cat. Catalog, I, p. 492. 

52 Ma ima santu hi catvarah piayo Ratnakara ime / 

Itiva sa krto dhatra kaviratnakaioparah// 

This verse has been attributed to Rajasekhara in the Haravali and the Suktimuk- 
tavali. See Peterson, Intr. to Subh., p. 97. 

53 The names of all these works are known from Anandavardhana’s 
Kavyaloka. 
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Rudraca, also called 5 atananda, was the son of Vamana. His 
Kavyalaihkara’^* in i6 chapters deals with the figures of speech depend- 
ing on sound and sense. He represents the alaihkara school and is 
opposed to the theory of Vamana that riti is the soul of poetry. 

According to Jacobi, Rudrata lived during Avantivarnian’s reign 
and the example of Valcrokti given by Rudrata (II, 15) was prompted 
by Ratnakara in his Vakroktipancasika.^^ Rudrata was not the author 
of the Srngaratilaka as some scholars have presumed*®; the book was 
written by Rudrabhatta. 

Mukula was the son of the famous Saiva philosopher Bhatta 
Kallata who lived in the time of Avantivarman (A.C. 855/56-883). 
His Abhiihavrttimatrka^^ deals with the theory of various rhetoricians 
on abhidha, the ‘appellative power’ residing in words. 

Induraja, also known as Pratiharenduraja, was a pupil of Mukula. 
He was born in Konkan, but afterwards migrated to Kasmira. Only 
one work written by him has come to us. It is a commentary on 
Udbhata’s KdvydUfnkdra and is entitled the Kdvydlamkarasdralaohu 
vrtti’^*. 

We learn from Kalhana that a poet named Bhallata lived i i the 
reign of Samkaravarman®”. An extant work named Bhallatasataka’^'* 
edvidently belongs to him. Verses from this work have been quoted 
by Abhinavagupta, Ksemendra and Mammata. Some passages from 
this work, also occur in the Sarngadharapaddhati and in the 
Subbdsitavall. 

Another contemporary litterateur of Saihkaravarman was Jayanta 
Bhatta. Three books of Jayanta Bhatta have so far been recovered. 
They are the Nyayamanjart’^^, Nyayakalika and Agamadam- 
bara^^. All of them are standard works on Nyayasastra. In the 
Nydyamanjari and Agamadambara, Jayanta Bhatta mentions the name 
of King Saiiikaravarman. So he cannot be placed earlier than that 
monarch (A.C. 883-902). Then, Abhinanda, the author of the 
Kadambari who was Jayanta’s son, says that Jayanta’s great grandfather 

54 Ed. KavyamMa. 55 ZDMG., 56, 763. 

56 Biihler, Report, pp. 67-68. 57 Ed. Bombay. 

58 Ed. Bombay. 59 RT. V, 204. 

60 Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. 

61 Nyayamafijari, (Cal. University). 

6a A manuscript copy of this book lies in one of the Jaina Bhan^aras of 
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was a minister o£ Lalitadicya. Laliraditya reigned about the middle 
o£ the 8th century A.C. Jayanta, being four generation removed 
from LalitaJitya, could not possibly have lived much later than the 
last quarter of the 9th century. 

It is not unlikely chat King ^amkaravarnian himself also composed 
several poems. In the chapter on political history it has been noted 
that another name of Sathkaravarman was Yasovarman. A lost nataka 
entitled Ramabhyudaya, written by one Yasovarman, which is cited 
by Anandavardhana in his Dhuanyaloka^^, probably belongs to him. 
Some verses, written by a poet called Yasovarman are also preserved 
in the Kavindravacanasamuccaya and Subhasitavatf ‘'‘ . Possibly they 
were written by Samkaravarman alias Yasovarman. 

The poet who comes next is Abhinanda son of Jayanca Bhatta 
whose Kadambarikathasara is a metrical summary of Bana’s prose 
romance. Abhinanda traces his ancestry from Sakti, who was origi- 
nally an inhabitant of the Gauda country but afterwards migrated 
from his native province and settled in Kasmira. From Abhinava- 
gupta’s mention of poet Abhinanda, son of Jayanca, at the end of the 
loth century®* and from the fact that Abhinanda’s father Jayanca 
was a contemporary of Saihkaravarman (A.C. 883-902) it may be 
inferred that Abhinanda lived in the first part of the loth century. 
Although Abhinanda mentions Gauda as one of his ancestors, it is 
not clear whether he is the same as Gauda-Abhinanda, whose verses 
are quoted in the iarngadharapaddhati’^^. Some of the anthologies 
such as Sarngadharapaddhati, Kavindravacanasamuccaya, Sadukti- 
karnamrta and Siiktimuktavalt quote verses written by an Abhinanda 
and not Gauda-Abhinanda. The Kavindravacanasamuccaya which, 
refers to him cannot be assigned to a period later chan the toch 
century. So Abhinanda of the anthologies could not have been much 

Paun. See Das, Cat. of Jaina Manuscripts of Patan, COS. vol. LXXVI, 
p. 5 *. 

63 Dhvanyaloka (Ed. N.S P., Bombay. 1911), pp. 138. 148. 

64 Kavindravacanasamuccaya (cd. Thoaias), pp. 75, 76; Subh. (cd. Peter- 
son), 1 364, 

63 Locana (Kavyamala ed), p. 142. In this printed text, the Kathasara 
has been ascribed to Jayanta Bhatta but the India Office Manuscript 
No. 1008E 1133 assigns it to Abhinanda, son of Bhatta Jayanta, 

66 Sarngadharapaddhati, 1090, 3485. 
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removed from the author of the Kathasara. But it is not known 
wliether this Abhinanda of the anthologies is identical with Gauda 
Abhinanda or with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta. The auther of the 
Kathasara however must be distinguished from another Abhinanda, 
the son of Satananda and the writer of an epic called Ramacarita^^ ^ 
The name of Abhinanda has been mentioned and his poem Kadam- 
barikathdsara has been held in high esteem by some later Kasmirian 
writers®*. 

KasmTra was a land par excellence of the Saiva faith and it had 
developed a particular system of Sivaite philosophy based on the 
principle of idealistic monism {advaita'). The earliest writers who 
propounded and expanded this doctrine belonged to the Utpala period. 
The exact date of Vasugupta, the founder of the Kasmira Saivism, is 
not known for certain. But as his disciple Kallata lived at the end 
of the gth century A.C.®* lie also may be placed near about the 
same period. Most of his works are now lost. His Spandamrta has 
probably been incorporated in the Spanda Kdrikds and his commentary 
on the Bhagavad Gita called the VdsauJ-Tika may perhaps be traced 
ift the first six chapters of another Tika on the Bhagavad Gif J called 
Lasaki, by Rajanaka Lasakaka. About the personality and lineage of 
Vasugupta all that we learn from his pupils is that he lived' in his 
retirement as a holy sage in the Sadarhadvana (Harwan). 

According to Kalhana’s evidence Bhatta Kallata ‘descended to the 
earth for the benefit of the people’ in the time of Avantivarman (A.G. 
855/56-883). He was a pupil of Vasugupta and wrote a commen- 
tary called Spandasarvasva on his teacher’s Spanddmrta. It is still 
extant’". . He was also the author of the Spandakdrikas, an exposition 
on the work of Vasugupta”. His two other books, the Tattvdrtha- 
cintdmani and the Madhnvdhinl, are now lost. Both of them were 
commentaries on the 6iva Sutras. 

67 Biihler identified the author of the Ramacarita with the author of the 
Kada nbari Kathasara, JBB.R,A.S., extra no. 1877, p. 45, But as the name of 
the father of the author of the Ramacarita is ^atananda and not Jayanta, he 
shojld not be identified with the composer of the Kathasara. 

68 Ksemendra’s Suvrttatilaka. iii, 6, 29 ; Somesvara, Kirtikaumudi, i, 26, 

69 RT.,V, 66. 

70 Biihler, Report, p. 78 sqq. 

7.1. Stein, Cat. of Jammu Manuscripts, p. 361, 
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The next author on Saiva philosophy was Soniananda. He wrote 
^iva-drsti and a vpti on it in which he marshalled philosophical reason^ 
ings in support of Vasugupta’s teachings. Abhinavagupta, who lived 
towards the end of the loth and the first part of the i ith century, 
was fourth in succession from Somananda in a line of spiritual succession 
Soniananda, therefore, might have flourished towards the end of the 
9th century.^® Somananda was most probably a pupil of Vasugupta. 

Somananda’s disciple Utpala was the author of as many as six 
works. These were Pratyabhijnakarikas, Vrtti on it, flka on it (lost), 
'Isvara-siddhi, Ajadapramatr-siddhi and Stotravall. He possibly 
flourished in the first quarter of the 10th century. 

Utpalacarya’s pupil Ramakantha (C. 925 A.C.) wrote a work 
entitled the Spandavivrli. He is also credited with the composition 
of two commentaries, one on the Matahga Tantra and the other on 
the Bhagavad Gita. None of the commentaries, however, has come 
down to us. 

In the last decade of the loth century comes Mahamahesvara 
Abhinavagupta. A prolific writer, he obtained as great a reputation 
in the field of poetics as in Saivadarsana. From a study of the con- 
cluding portions of his two works, Tantraloka and Paratriihsikavivarna, 
we learn that he was born in a reputed Brahmana family. His grand- 
father was Varahagupta; his father was Narasimhagupta alias Cukhala; 
and his younger brother was Manorothagupta. In quest of learning, 
he travelled over various parts of Kasmira and also visited many places 
outside the valley. Among his teachers were Bhattenduraja, 
Laksmanagupta and Bhatta Tauta. 

Abhinavagupta wrote as many as forty-one books^®, some of which 
exist, while several arc known only by name. His Locana^^ is a 
very profound and difficult commentary on Anandavardhana’s 
Dhvanyaloka. His Natyalocana and AbhinavahhdratJ are commen- 
taries on Bharata’s Natyasastra. Among works other than those of 
5 aiva Darsana, he composed Bhairauastolra, MohopadesaviMsati, 
Kramastotra and Ghatakarparaviurti. His more important works on 

72 Biihler, Report, p. 82. 

73 For a complete list of Abhiiiavagupta’s works, sec Abhinavagupta by 

K. C. Pancle. i 

74 Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay; S. K. De, Jl. of Dept, of Letters, (CaL 
University, i923). 
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Saiva philosophy include Pard-trithsika vivarana, Swa-drstyalocana 
Pratyabhijnavimarsini, Pratyabhijndvivrtivimarsini, Tantrdloka, Tantra- 
sdra, Paramdrthasdra and Mdlimvijayavdrtika. 

Abhinava’s literary career extended over a quarter of a century 
from the year 4066 (the date of composition of Kramastotra) to the 
year 4090 (the date of composition of the Bi^at Pratyabhijnavimarsini) 
of the Laukika era i.e. 990*1014 A.C. In view of the fact that his 
literary career started in a fairly mature age, his date of birth may be 
placed sometime between 950 and 960 A.C. 

Not long after Abhinavagupta came Mahimabhatta, the rhetori- 
cian. In his Vyaktiviveka^^, he controverted the dhvani theory of 
Abhinavagupta. He was a champion of the anumdna theory of rasa 
and according to him all that pass by the name of dhvani are really 
cases of inference^®. Mahimabhatta’s attempt to refute the theory of 
dhvani however seems to have apparently failed as it could not con- 
vince the later writers who often quote him only to refute his 
theory. 

Mahimabhatta quotes Abhinavagupta who lived at least upto 
1014 A.C. His own works have been reviewed by Mammata, whose 
approximate date' is the middle of the iith century. Mahima thus 
flourished between the two. Mahimabhatta’s preceptor Syamala has 
been referred to by Ksemendra, who lived between 1014 and 1066. 
This also agrees well with the view that Mahimabhatta lived in the 
first half of the i ith century. 

Mahimabhatw wrote another book, the Tattvoktikosa’’'’ , in which 
he discussed the nature of fratibhd. 

Ksemendra, the next great litterateur, ‘was not a man to hide his 
light under a bushel, and he has taken care to let us know a good 
deal about himself and his time.’ He was born in a well-to-do family. 
His father’s name was Prakakndra and grandfather’s name Sindhu. 
By birth he was a 5 aiva, but later, under the teachings of Somacarya 
Bhagavata, he became Vaisnava. 

73 Ed. T. S. S , 1909. 

76 Anumanant.'irbhavam sarvvasyiva dhvaneh prakasayitiim/ 
Vyakti.vivekam kurute pranatnya mahima paraih vacam/ / 

Vyaktiviveka / 

77 T. S. S.‘ 1909. 
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His course of studies seems to have comprised ail the sciences and 
arts then known in Kasmlra. He had a thorough knowledge of 
Mathematics, Astrology, Medicine, Surgery, Politics, Erotics, and 
Buddhist philosophy. Ksemendra says that he left the Company of 
dry logicians and grammarians but studied all the lexicons of his time. 
He was particularly fond of songs, gathas, novels and interesting 
concepts of poetry. 

Ksemendra is silent about the date of his birth. But he says in his 
Bharata Manjart chat he studied literature with Abhinavagupta, author 
of the V idyavivrti or the Pratyabhijna-vrhati-vimarsini. As Abhinava- 
gupta composed his famous commentary on Pratyabhinja Darsana in 
1014 A.C., it is apparent that Ksemendra was born much earlier. 
His Dasavatdracarita was composed in the Lnukika year 4141 or 1066 
A.C. Probably he lived a little longer. 

Ksemendra was a versatile genius. He wrote poems, narratives, 
didactic and satiric sketches and treatises on rhetoric and prosody. 
His Bharatamanjari, Rdmayanamanjart, Brhatkathdmanjari, Padya- 
kadambari (lost) and Avaddnakalpalatd are respectively the 
abstracts of the two great epics, the Mahdbhdrata and the )dAn>dyana, 
Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd, Bana’s Kddambari and the Buddhist avadanas. 
All these were written in verse. Among his other works, known 
only by name, arc Sasivaihsamahdkdvya, Amrtarahgakdvya, Avasarasdra, 
Mttktdvall, VdtsydyanasStrasdra, Lalitaratnamdld, Kanakajdnakt, 
Nrpdvali, Lavanydvati and Pavanapanedsikd, His known and printed 
works include Nitikalpataru, Cdrucaryd, Desopadesa, Narmamdld, 
Nitilatd Vinayavalli, Darpadalana, Sevyasevakopadesa, Munimatami- 
rndihsd, Caturvarga-sathgraha, AucHpavicdracarcd, Kavikanthdbharana 
and Dasavatdracarita. 

In Samayamdtrkd^* , one of his most original poems, he describes 
the arts and trickeries of the harlot. The merit of the work lies 
in its vivid description of droll life painted with great sharpness of 
phrasing and characterisation. His Sevyasevakopadesa'^ contains 
shrewd rcBections on the relation between master and servant. 
The Cdrucaryd^^ is a century of moral aphorisms which gives a 
pleasing picture of virtue’s pleasant ways in contemporary 


78 KdvyamdlS, ed. Bombay. 
80 Kavyatnald, ed. Bombay. 


79 KdvyamdlS, ed. Bombay. 
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Kasmira. The Caturvarga Safngraha (ed. Kavyamala) deals with the 
four objects of human life — Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksa. The 
Darpadalana*^ is a denunciatory harangue against human pride which 
is said to have sprung from birth, wealth, learning, beauty, valour, 
charity and asceticism. They arc dealt separately in each chapter 
with illustrations on each type of boaster. The Kald Vildsa^^ is a 
satirical poem of ten cantos in which Muladeva, the legendary master 
of trickery, instructs his young disciple in the arts of roguery. 
Ksemendra’s Desopadesa and NarmamMa^^, like Kalavildsa, also 
represent his satirical proclivity of mind. In the former, he dilates 
upon the daily life of different depraved sections of people inhabiting 
the valley such as cheat, miser, prostitute, bawd, ostentatious voluptu- 
ary, students of Gaudi, old men marrying young wives, degraded 
Saiva Guru, the ignorant grammarians among others. The Nar- 
mamala is a sharp satire on the misrule and oppression of the Kayas- 
this, before the time of Ananta. In his Aucityavicaracarca^* 
Ksemendra tries to propound that propriety or aucitya is the soul 
of poetry and the figures of speech; if they overstep their proper 
limits, they hurt the rasa. In the Kavikanthabharana he discusses with 
the subjects of Kavitvaprapti, Siksa, Camatkrti, Gunadosabodha and 
Paricayaprapti. Kseniendra’s Dasavataracarita^^ gives in regular 
kavya style, an account of the ten incarnations viz. Matsya, Kurma, 
Varaha, Nrsiiiiha, Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, Buddha and 
Karkya, which is nothing but an abstraction of the Puranic stories. 

Mammatabhatta, the rhetorician, seems to have been a later 
contemporary of Ksemendra. He refers to Abhinavagupta, Mahima- 
bhatta and King Bhoja and as such must have lived in or about 1050 
A.C.**. Though a native of Kasmira, he took his early education at 
Benares. He was a Saiva by faith and was also a staunch supporter 
of the grammarian school.®' His Kavyaprakasa, a superb work of 
compilation, is divided into ten sections (Ullasa). It covers the whole 

81 Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. 82 Ed. Kavyamala, Bombay. 

83 Ed. M. Kaul, Kashmir scries of texts and studies. 

84 Ed. Kavyamala. 

85 Ed. Durgaprasad, Bombay, 1891. 

86 On the date of Mammata see. M.T N. Ayyangcr, 1908, p. 
66; Kane, I A., XLI, p. 204. 

87 Vamanacarya, Inir. of Kavyaprakasa, Bombay cd. pp. 9-12. 
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groiind of rhetoric, deals with the merits and demerits of poetry, the 
junctions of different words and their sources and the figures of speech. 
But Mammata was not only a compiler, he was a critic too. He 
• champions the theory of dhvani and attacks the views of Bhamaha, 
Bhattodbhata, Vamana, Rudrata, Mahimabhatta and others. Ruyyaka, 
in his SaAiketa commentary, says that Mammata could not finish his 
work, and it was completed by some body else. This view receives 
support from other commentators as well and Rajanaka Ananda, in his 
commentary, says that Mammata wrote up to Parikara Alamkara and 
the remaining portion was written by Allata.®* The Kavyafrakdsa 
has two parts — karikas and vrtli. According to some authorities the 
Karikas, were written by Bharata and the vrtti by Mammata.** 
Mammata wrote another book entitled the Sabdavyafaracarca, on the 
derivation and functions of words.*® 

Somadeva, the author of the Kathasaritsagara,^^ was another later 
contemporary of Ksemendra. He composed his work for the amuse- 
ment of Suryamatl, the mother of King Kalasa and grandmother of 
Harsa. Evidently, it was written sometime between 1063 and 1089 
A.C. when Kalasa was on the throne and Suryamatl was still alive. The 
main theme of Somadeva’s work, like Ksemendra’s Brhatkathamanjart, 
seems to be the adventures of Naravahanadatta, son of Udayana and 
his final attainment of Madanamanjarika as his wife and the land of 
the Vidyadharas as his kingdom. A large number of tales, legends 
and witty stories is dovetailed into the principal narrative— which 
indeed make the collection an ocean of the streams of stories. It 
consists of 18 books of 124 tarahgas and more than 21,000 verses. 
Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsagara is generally said to hav; been adapted 
from Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd written in PailacI dialect. But tlie 

88 The opinion expressed by Rajanaka Ananda receives support front 
Arjuha Vatina’s (13th. cent. A.C.) commentary on the Amarufataka. Referring 
tb a verse from the Kavyaprakaia he says — 

Yathodahrtam dosanirnaye Mammatallatabhyam. Allata’s writings begin 
from sonie part of the 7th chapter. 

89 yidyabhusna, Sahitya Kaumudi (ed. KavyamalS); Peterson, Report of 
the operations in search of Sanskrit mss. in the Bombay Circle, II, 20. - 

90 The manuscript of the book exists in the Dacca University Library. 

91 Ed. Durgaprasad and Parab. Bombay 1869; Eng.tr. Tawney, edi 
Pehzet, 10 vols. London, 1924-1928. 
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Kasmirian Brhatkathd, from which both Ksemendra and Somadeva 
drew their inspiration was most probably not the Brhatkatha of 
Gunadhya; it seems to have been an old Kasmirian version of the same, 
which had undergone many changes. This is apparent from the 
comparative evidence of the contents of the two Kasmirian versons and 
from their divergences from the Nepali edition of the Brhatkathd of 
the BrhatkathdHoka-Saihgraha of Buddhasvamin.®* 

About the same period as Ksemendra, also lived Ksemaraja, the 
writer on 5 aiva philosophy. Both of them were pupils of Abhinava- 
gupta and as such Ksemaraja seems to have flourished about the be- 
ginning of the nth century. Continuing the labours of his master, 
Ksemaraja wrote a number of works on Kasmira Saivism. The chief 
extant works of his are; Pratyabhijna-hrdaya, Spandasandoha, Spanda- 
nirnaya, Svacchandoddyota, Netroddyota, Vijhdna bhairavaddyota, 
Sivasiilravrtti, Sivasutravimarsini, Stavacintdmanitikd, Utpalastotrdvali- 
tika, Parapravesikd and Tattvasandoha. 

Another Saivaite writer, Bhaskara, who was five generations removed 
from Kallata in a direct line of spiritual descent, was probably a 
contemporary of Ksemaraja. He embodied in his Siva-sutra-vartika 
the teachings of Vasugupta. Ksemendra’s pupil Yogaraja may be 
assigned to the second half of the iith century. He started his 
studies with Abhinavagupta and wrote a commentary on his Paramdr- 
thasdra. 

The poet who followed next was Bilhana. From the last canto of 
his Vikramdnkadevacarita, we learn that he was born at Konamukha, 
near Pravarapura, of a pious and learned MadhyadesI Brahmana 
family. His father was Jycsthakalasa and mother was Nagadcvl. 
Bilhana received his early education in Kasmira and obtained proficiency 
in grammar and poetics. At the time of the nominal accession of 
Kalasa, when Ananta was still alive, he left Kasmira and set out on 
his wanderings in quest of fame and fortune. The places which he 
visited were Mathura, Kanyakubja, Prayaga, and Varanasi. At the 
Court of Krsna of Dahala he stayed for sometime and probably wrote 
i poem in honour of Rama. On leaving Dahala the poet visited 
Western India, attracted by the fame of the Courts of Dhara and 

92 For detailed discussions on the point see Lacote, Essai, p. 207 S; Sten 
Konow, lA., XLIII, p. 66. 
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Anliilwaci and the sanctity of Soinnath Pathan. He might have met 
Bhoja of Dhatii but did not. After spending sometime at Anhilwad, 
Biihana embarked from there for southern India and visited Ramesvara, 
On his way back, he reached the Court of Kalyana, where the 
Calukya King Vikramaditya II Tribhuvanamalia (A.C. 1076-1127) 
admired him and made him his Vidyapati. From the last few verses of 
the Vikrammkadevacarita, it appears that latterly he fell into dis- 
favour with Vikramaditya VI and had to leave his kingdom. Does it 
account for the incomplete narrative of Biihana which stops with 
Vikramaditya’s Coja war and never refers to his activities beyond 
the Narmada in 1088? 

'Yhc .Vtkramankidevacarita (edited by Biihler) is a poem of 18 
cantos which glorify King Vikramaditya Tribhuvanamalia of 
Kalyana. It opens with an eulogistic account of the Calukya dynasty* 
Then the exploits of king Vikramaditya’s father are described at 
some length. At the end the poet comes to Vikramaditya VI and depicts 
with usual amplifications “the conquests of Vikramaditya before his 
accession to the throne, dethronement of his elder brother Some- 
svara II, his defeat and capture of his younger brother and his numerous 
wars with the faithless Cojas.” Though Biihana has taken a historical 
theme for his subject-matter, his work, in all its essentials, is a kavya 
and not a history. 

His Karnasundarl^’^ was written as a compliment to the 
Calukya Karnadeva of Anhilwad whose marriage with a princess, it 
delineates, under the guise of a romantic tale. 

Another poem, Caura S strata Pancasikd, which is of unknown date 
and authorship, is generally ascribed to Biihana. The poem consists 
of fifty amatory verses, sung in the first person, on the topic of secret 
love. In one of the South Indian versions, a text called Biihana Kavya 
is attached to the poem, which says that Biihana repeated these verses 
when he was going to be executed, being caught in a secret intrigue 
with the daughter of a king. These glowing verses uttered by the poet, 
moved the king who ordered his release and gave his daughter in 
marriage to him. But the story differs widely in different versions. 
Similar tales are told about other poets and the place of occurrence of 
the alleged incident also varies. Under these circumstances, it seems 


93 Ed. Bomby, Kavyamala series, 
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that the Caura Kavi was not identical with Bilhana. The stanzas o£ 
Paurpancasiha were probably some floating verses of unknown author- 
ship which were ascribed to different writers in different periods. 

Not long after Bilhana came the poet Sambhu, who lived in the 
court of King Harsa. His Rajendra Karnapura^* is a high flown 
panegyric eulogising his patron, and his Anyoktimuktalata^^ is a collec- 
tion of verses on various topics containing indirect meanings. 

The first Lohara dynasty came to an end with the death of Harsa 
and the second year of the i 2th century marked the accession of the 
Second Lohara dynasty on Kasmira throne. Among the litterateurs 
who received patronage of this Court, were the celebrated poets 
Jaihana, Mankha and Kalhana. 

Jrdhana was a contemporary of Uccala. We learn from Mankha 
that when Sussaia acceded to the throne after Uccala ’s death he left 
the valley and went to the court of Rajapurl. There he wrote a poem 
called Somapatavildsa or the history of the King Somapala. His Mug- 
dhopadesa^^ is a poem ethical in character. 

Mankha or Mankhaka wrote his poem Srtkantha Carita between 
the years 1135 and 1145 A.C. The theme of the work is the 
puranic legend of Siva’s overthrow of Tripura. But besides the 
story of Tripura’s defeat, seveial cantos are employed in describing 
the usual .accessories allowed in Kavyas, the seasons, the sunsets, the 
sunrises, court scenes, amusements etc. In the third canto the author 
gives an account of his family from which we learn that his grand- 
father’s name was Manmatha and his father was Visvavrata. He had 
three other brothers — $rhg.ira, Bhahga and Alamkara, all employed as 
state officials. Mankha himself held high office under Jayasimha but 
it is unknown what his designation was. The twenty-fifth or last 
.canto of the Srikanthacarita is particularly interesting as it gives the 
names of thirty contemporary scholars, poets and officials who assem- 
bled at the house of Alariikara on the occasion of the completion and 
public reading of the poem. Though as a pupil of the famous rhetori- 
cian Ruyyaka, Mankha shows some cleverness in rhetoiical ornaments, 
it must be admitted that his work lacks lucidity of expression, freshness 
and variety. 

94 Ed. N. J. Kictanc, Bombay, 

95 Ed. KSvyamala, Bambay. 96 Ed, KSvyamSldt Bombay. 
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A dictionary called Mankhakosa is current in Kasmlra. It is not 
known whether the writer of the Srikanthacarita is also the author of 
this lexicon. 

As already noted, Mankha mentions some of his contemporary 
poets in the last canto of his book. They are Ananda (XXy-84). 
Kalyana (XXV-So), Garga (XXV-50). Govinda (XXV.77), Jalhana 
(XXV-75), Patu (XXV-131), Padmaraja (XXV'86), Bhudda (XXV-82), 
Losthadeva (XXV-36), Vagisvara (XXV-127), Srigarbha (XXV-50) and 
Srivatsa (XXV'82). Jalhana has been already referred to. About the 
rest, nothing else is known from any other source. 

Kalhana, the celebrated poet historian of Kasmlra, was the son of a 
high functionary of the Kasmlra state. His father Campaka was the 
•‘dvarapati” or ‘‘Commandant of the frontier passes” during the reign 
of King Harsa (A.C. 1089-1101). Kalhana’s ambition of life was 
to write a chronicle of the kings of Kasmlra. When Jayasiihha became 
the king of Kasmlra, after the death of Sussala (A.C. 1127), Kalhana 
became his court poet. He composed his Rajatarahgint in the years 
1 149-50. 

According to Kasmlrian tradition, Kalhana wrote another poem 
^•fayasiihhabhyudaya” probably an eulogy of his patron. King Jaysisthha 
of Kasmlra. The book has not yet been discovered but a verse from 
this poem has been quoted in Ratnakathasdrasamuccaya. 

Though Kalhana does not say anything on his own caste, he seems 
to be a Brahmana. His vast learning as expressed in the Rdjatarangini 
is quite in fitting with the reputation generally enjoyed by the Brahmin 
pandits of Kasmlra. Kalhana’s sympathy towards the Brahmanas, 
as revealed in the pages of the Rdjatarangini, also tends to show that 
he was probably a Brahmana. Every doubt in this regard is dispelled 
by Jonaraja, the writer of the Dvitlya Rdjatarangini, who speaks of 
Kalhana clearly as ‘dvija’. Kalhana was a 8aiva in his religious belief. 
In the Rdjatarangini, he pays his devotion in the opening verse of each 
taranga to the Lord Siva and his consort Gaurl. 

The Rdjatarangini consists of eight books or Tarahgas. The first 
book deals with the Gonanda dynasty, several local rulers. Emperor 
Asoka and his successors, the Turuskas i.e. the Kusanas and the 
Hunas. Book II treats of a line of Kasmlra rulers, unconnected with 
Gonanda dynasty. The third book begins with the restoration of 
the Gonanda dynasty and mentions several rulers among whom Pra^ 
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varascna and perhaps Toraniaiia may be recognised as historical figures. 
Book IV starts with the accession of the Karkota dynasty. Some of 
the kings, belonging to this dynasty, are also known from other 
sources. The Karkota dynasty was overthrown by the Ucpalas. The 
history of Utpala dynasty occupies the fifth book of Kalhana. The 
sixth tarahga of the Rajatarangini describes Kasmira under the descen- 
dants of Viradeva and Abhinava. The seventh book opens with the 
accession of Samgramapula of the Lohara kingdom to the throne of 
Kahulra and ends with the dethronement and death of Harsa. The 
dynasty to which these rulers belonged is regarded as the First Lohara 
dynasty. The eighth book starts with the accession of the Second 
Lohara dynasty and gives a long account of the reigns of Uccala, 
Siissala and Sussala’s son Jayasiihha — the reigning sovereign of 
Kalhana’s time. Though the Rajatarangini is a literary production of 
high merit, it will not be a just appreciation of Kalhana if we regard 
his poem simply as a Mahakavya. It is an admirable collection 
of historical facts presented in an illuminating garb of poetry and 
soars in the region of fine art. History takes wings from the inimitable 
pen of Kalhana. 

Kalhana generally indicates the materials which he used for his 
narrative. He mentions several previous writers on the history of 
Kasmira. Among these were Suvrata “whose work”, he says, ‘'was 
made difficult by misplaced learning; Ksemendra who drew up a 
list of kings, Nrpaoali, of which, however, he says no part was free 
from mistakes; Nllaniuni, who wrote the Nilamatapurana; Helaraja, 
who composed a list of kings, in twelve thousand verses; and Srl- 
mihira or Padmamihira, and the author of the 5ricchavillakara” His 
own work was based on eleven collections of Rdjakatbas or stories about 
kings and on the works of Nllamuni. He further tells us that he 
took the help of many inscriptions, grants and manuscripts to write 
his book. 

Some of the sources as mentioned above, which Kalhana used for 
his narrative, were themselves of uncertain historical character. Hence 
the early pare of his work, especially the first three books of the 
Rajatarangini, have become a conglomeration of history and vague 
legends. The poet-historian however shows more precision from 
the fourth book onwards for which he had probably at his disposal 
materials of a truly historical character, presumably coins and inscrip- 
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tions, as well as other indigenous sources. The seventh and eighth 
books oE the Rafatarangim are graphic and full of facts. The reason i 
not far to seek. Kalhana was a contemporary of the monarchs of thcs 
eighth book and for the history of Harsa and other immediately pre- 
ceding rulers, he had most probably information from his father and 
other older contemporaries. 

Inspite of the lack of historical materials in the early portions of 
his work, Kalhana’s splendour of imagination, depth and range of 
thought and above all the power of centralising many talents to a 
single purpose, had given his Rajatarangini a litcmry immortality. 
Among the special merits of Kalhana as a historian, Stein mentions his 
impartiality and independence, individuality of his characters, accuracy 
of genealogical statements, high sense of historical truthfulness in 
later parts of the Chronicle and exactness of topographical details*’’^. 
To these may be added his rare sense of appreciation of the philosophy 
of history, a quality rare among the writers of the past. Kalhana’s 
account is not written to enforce any particular lesson. He lets his 
tale tell itself in the deeds and words of those who act it out. This 
of course does not mean that he confines himself to a mere report. 
Beside the narrator stands the thinker, explaining the facts by causses 
and ’reasons, exposing the principles which underlie them. But he 
does not use the facts to illustrate his thesis, much less does he mani- 
pulate them to fit a doctrine of his own; his philosophy waits upon 
the facts and does not govern them. 

We realise the qualities of Kalhana more fully as we pass from 
him to his continuator, Jonaraja. Jonaraja’s account also is clear and 
authentic, but in it, one misses the mind of a great historian. 

The rhetorician Ruyyaka seems to have been a contemporary of 
Kalhana. He quotes from Mankha’s Srtkanthacarita which is said to 
have been composed between 1135 and 11^5* On the other hand 
t{\c Kauyaprakasasaihketa oi Manikyacandra written between 1159* 
60 refers to Ruyyaka’s Alafhkarasarvasva. It is thus evident that 
Ruyyaka flourished between 1135 and 1160. His Alafnkarasarvasva^^ 
is a standard work on figures of speech. His ■ other works include 
Sahrdayalila^^ t “a short prose-poetic discourse on the qualities of a 

97 RT. Eng. tr. Stein, Vol. I, Intr, pp. 22-41. 

98 Kavyamala, Bombay. 99 Ed, PischcU Kiel ; also ed. Bofflbayi 
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fashionable gentleman, a charming formula in four chapters , and 
Alathkardnusarini'^^^, a commentary on Jalhana’s Somapdlavildsa. 

Among the minor works which were composed during the last 
days of the Hindu rule, mention may be made of Haracaritacintamani 
of Jayadratha^®‘. It was probably written in the laih or 13th 
century'*®. In a simple Kavya style the book relates in 32 cantos 
many legends connected with 5 jva and his incarnations. Some of these 
legends are placed in famous Kasmirian tirthas and afford the author 
a chance to describe the sacred sites of Kasmira. 

Another writer, Jayaratha, composed a commentary on the Tantrd- 
loka. He appears to have lived in the 12th century'*®. 

If Jonaraja is to be believed, during the reign of Samgramadeva 
(A.C. 1235-52), a poet named Yahsaka lived in his court and made 
the king the hero of his compositions'*^. Unfortunately nothing 
more is known of this poet and his writings.* 


Sunil Chandra Ray 


100 Sec j?cterson, lutr. Subh„ p. 106. 

101 Klvyamala Series No. 61. 

102 Buhier, Report, p. 61, 81. 

103 Ibid, p. 82. 

104 Jonaraja (Bombay ed.), 107. 

• A chapter from the author’s thesis. Early History and Culture of 
Kafniira. 



A Study of Nagarjuna 

Buddhism, the great system oE thought and life founded by ond 
of the most Enlightened Souls—Gautama the Buddha, in the sixth 
century B. C., has seen an enormous growth and development through 
centuries in different climes. Nagarjuna is a prince among the 
Buddhist logicians — or rather dialecticians, whose interpretations of 
Buddhism have come to be known as SHnyavada — a term which has 
fallen into much misuse, if not positive abuse. Nihilism has often 
been regarded as the correct equivalent to Nagarjuna’s philosophical 
doctrine. Our endeavour here will be to bring out the consistent view 
of Nagarjuna’s metaphysic to show that ex nihilo nihil fit cannot with 
propriety be attributed to it. 

The Madhyamika School of Buddhism — as the Sunyavada of 
Nagarjuna has come to be known — falls under the great ethico' 
philosophical Sect of Buddhism known under the name of Mahayana, 
Mahayana metaphysic (along with the other branch, the Subjectivistic 
School known as Vijndnavada or Yogaedrd^ does not support pluralistic 
materialism as the ultimate Reality. In fact, this Sect is the 
idealistic representation of Buddhism, denying material reality of the 
universe of experience as being really an illusory vision. SHnyavada 
has particularly tried to analyse the real nature of the facts of our 
experience-— or rather, the fact of the experienced events— and has 
given us an interpretation toward its explanation. 

We shall not dilate here much on the Subjectivistic interpretations 
of the Mahayana Sect except making some comments en passant, 
but sh.all concentrate more on the Negationalistic^ interpretations of 
Nagarjuna. What is then the SHnya of Nagarjuna? The Sunya is no 
doubt a Great Void — to express it linguistically—, but it is the 
Reality of ultimate Existence. The logical die-hard may oppose us on 
this score by saying that Non-existence (Void) and Existence (Reality) 
are two contradictory terms, and therefore cannot be postulated 
simultaneously for the same Entity. A table, to wit, cannot be 

I Negationalism has been subscicuted by us for Nihilism. It will be seen 
below that Siinyavlda really means a Negatiotial Idealism, not a Negative 
Scepticism something like Schopenhauer’s doctrine. 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1955 
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both black aacl not black at the same time of experience ; it must be 
cither and exclude the other. But Nagarjuna’s Siinya seems to retain 
both such terms. The charge must be controverted logically. 
Hence Sunya has confronted us for being given a consistent 
interpretation and analysis. 

To understand the nature of Siinya we would do well to analyse 
some other concepts 4 priori to it. What is the cause-and-cffect 
relation of things in Mahayana ? How are empirical events 
determined ? What is their real dharma ? Such problems must be 
dealt with ere ws can analyse the problem of problems, viz., Sunya. 
These problems are inextricably connected with the understanding 
of the problem of Sunya. In Mahayana philosophy — or, in fact, in 
the general Buddhistic metaphysic — the entire empirical world of 
events is a causal series. Every event, or rather every moment of an 
event, is caused and causes the next unit. Hence there are no leaps 
in nature and the whole empirical universe of phenomena rests upon 
this cyclic order of the causal nexus. This theory cf dependent 
origination has come to be known as pratitya-samutpada in Sanskrit 
or paticca-samup pada in Pali terminology. In fact, this theory is the 
bedrock of the Buddhistic golden mean. This theory prevents us from 
assuming a phenomenon being unique but postulates that it must be 
dependent on another in origin and existence. Thus in the phenome- 
nal universe of our experience, the theory asserts, there is a twelve- 
fold cycle (dvadasa nidana) of such relation for the expression of any 
phenomenal event. In fact, life itself — the substratum of all suffering 
—is a cyclic wheel (the symbolism of Dharmacakrapravartana or 
Dhammacakkappavattana by Buddha at Mrgadava in Sarnath)of twelve- 
fold causes and conditions (pr4<y4y4). In this cyclic causal nexus 
the present is Janus-like, for it looks backward to its past life which has 
ushered it into existence through the eternal ignorance {avidyA or 
avijja), and also forward to its future existence that will arise out of 
desire-to-be. This eternal cycle or wheel revolves on and on without 
test or respite and the whole empirical world is dependent upon it in 
the inextricable causal nexus. Thus the metaphysical and ethico- 
religious questions of Buddhism are vitally connected with this 
theory. This theory as analysed in the Pali canonical texts like the 
Digha Nikaya and the Sarny utta Nikdya may be formulated as begin- 
ning with Ignorance, the prineipia eterna of all life, — (or any psycho- 
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physical gross act like dhara as ia the SamyuUa Nikdya)-^mA ending 
with birth and the subsequent and inevitable decay and death.* 

“The Mahayanists”, observes Professor Nalinaksha Dutt, in-his work 
Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism and its Relation to Hinaydna; “highly 
appreciated the teaching conveyed by the formula of causation but 
were not interested in the significance of its links, as their, cardinal 
tenet was dharmasiinyatd or non-existence of everything worldly”. 
Nagarjuna in his magnum opus, the Mddhyamikav rtti or Madhyama- 
kakdrikd or Mulamadhyamakakdrikd (vide Professor Louis de la Vallee 
Poussin’s Edition) has given forceful arguments to show that 
Dharmasiinyatd is the highest ideal of Mahayanic metaphysic and 
spiritualism. The other forceful Sect of Buddhism, viz., the Hlnayana, 
upholds that the real goal of Buddha’s teachings is to arrive at 
Nirvdna, the Buddhist summum bonum, through the constant 
meditation on and realization of the essencelessness of the Pudgala, 
viz., the bodily complex known as the Person (vide Devabrata Sinha’s 
article: ‘The Buddhist Outlook on Human Personality’ in Indd- 

Asian Culture, April, 1955). through the comprehension of the 
Aryasatyas (Four Noble Truths) and the Prailtya-samutpdda (Depen- 
dent Origination) theory. In fact, the Mahayanists are widely 
divergent from the Hinayanic conception of Nirvdna and the nature 
of the world and its negation. The Hinayanists have not subscribed 
to the theory of Dharmasiinyatd, i. e., the essencelessness of not only 
the Person but of ‘the very nature of things’. Thus the Hinayanic 
ideal has been ridiculed by the Mahayanists who hold that their 
(Hinayanists’) case is of the conventional truth-claim (safnvrti-satya'). 
Nagarjuna, the prince of Mahayanic (Madhyamika) teachers, has 
shown that the Hinayanic doctrines of the reality of the world and 
of its transcendence by ethico-spiritual contemplations on the Aryasatyas 
and the Pratityasamutpdda have no appeal to the higher philosophy 


2 We arrange the formula thus : •— 

(i) Avijjdpaccayd Sahkhdrd; (2) Sahkharapaccaya Vinndnatn-, (3) 
Vinndnapaccayd ndmariiparn; (4) NSmariipapaccayd Saldyatanarn; (5) 
SdldyatanapaccayS phasso; (6) Phassapaccaya Vedand-, (7) Vedandpaccaya 
tanha; (8) Tanhdpaccayd updddnam; (9) Updddnapaccayd bhavo ] (10) 
Bhavapaccayd jdti; (xi) & (12) Jdtipaccayd jardmaranarn. 
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of DharmasHnyata which is real SHnyata or Tathatd (Cf. Madhyami- 
kavrtti, Poussin’s E-ln., pp. 492 and 494). This Tathatd is the real 
nature of things worldly, but the worldly experienced phenomena we, 
of deluded vision, take as real, existent. But when that delusion 
born of Ignorance is transcended, when the Madhyaniika ideal of 
seeing into the ‘real nature’ of Pratltyasamntpdda which is governing 
the whole course of human society and destiny is attained thtough 
intense spiritual discipline, then the Reality reveals itself to an Arhat 
( a Truth-Seeker) as Sdnyatd or Tathatd. In fact, Nagarjuna’s 
analysis centres largely round this concept of Pratltyasamutfdda q»a 
Sdnyatd qm Nirvana, 

This concept of Tathatd or Sdnyatd has been very clearly brought 
out in the Lahkdvatdrasdtra, a Sanskrit Mahayanic text, in the 
following words: Tathdtvam ananyathdtvarn tattvam andydhanirydha- 
taksanam sarvaprapancopasamam ; SHnyatdnMtpddddvayanihsvabhdva- 
laksanam. Thus the general Mah.iyauic conception of this Principle 
is that it is That-ness or the real character inexorably present in all 
things when all determination is a nihil , — the character of immutable 
non-determination that partakes of no dependent dharma {Pratltyasa- 
mutpdda). Nagarjuna has developed this general Mahayanic concept 
more fully in his work referred to above. It will be shewn by us 
that Nagarjuna has been able to establish the Madhyaniika concept 
of Sdnyatd or Tathatd as the true nature {dharma) of phenomenal 
universe. He has tried scrupulously to avoid any pre-conceived basis 
for this universe, but has dialectically proceeded to shew that this 
concept is neither this nor that extreme but rather the middle path 
of true Buddhist dialectic Idealism. The empirical world is no doubt 
in an eternal Hux {Ksanikavdda being the general Buddhist doctrine) 
but is not on that account a Great Void or Nihil in the ultimate 
analysis. Herein conies in the dialectic of Pratltyasamutpdda which 
in Nagarjuna’s inimitable style has been given a deeper meaning. In 
his work (Poussin’s Edn,, p. 503) he has really equated Sdnya with 
Pratltyasamutpdda — an apparently self-contradictory statement. But 
Candrakirti, the commentator of Nagarjuna, has resolved this apparent 
anomaly. If we read between the lines we shall find that Nagarjuna’s 
dialectic is avoiding absolute reality of the empirical universe. Thus, 
considered from the conventional standpoint of truth, it is of dependent 
origination {Pratltyasamutpdda), no doubt, but from the transcen- 
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dencal standpoint, its real nature is behind this causal nexus that 
presupposes an indescribable, indeterminate and transcendental 
nature^, which in its turn precludes the very nature* of things known 
(».e., empirically). Hence Prafityasamutpada is not absolutely real 
nor absolutely unreal as causal nexus but presupposes the transcen* 
dental Siinyata of all empirical phenomena — the Truth of Things, 
the That-ness of their nature, the Nature of their Becoming, the 
Reality of their determinate existence. Nagarjuna has given the 
characteristics of this concept as aparapratyaya (not dependent on 
others), sdnta (ceased existence — being unaffected by origination and 
destruction), prapancairaprapancitam (inexpressible in words), nirvikalpa 
(devoid of different attributions). 

If we consider now the concept of Nirvana which is the summum 
bonum of Buddhist thought and culture vis-a-vis this analysis of the 

concept of Sunyatd, we shall not be in a difficult position to under- 

stand how Nagarjuna has conceived of Nirvana qua Sunyatd. In his 
work Nagarjuna has analysed the different viewpoints on Nirvana, viz., 

that it is existent, existent as well as non-existent, extinction of 

being etc., and arrives at his own conclusion. His Nirvdna is cessation 
of all roots of sorrow (klesa) and of determined knowledge (yijndna) 
by the removal of all the hindering powers that necessarily pertain to 
them. But as against the Sauttantika (representational School of 
Hinayana) view, Nagarjuna has argued that it is not a negative state 
of the eradication of these roots of sot row and knowledge. True to 
his inner dialectic of thought, Nagarjuna has steered clear of all 
imagination (^parikalpand) which he says is the nature of all deter* 
mination, and proves that Nirvdna is indeterminate or rather eludes 
all determination of thought-construction like existence, non-existence, 
eradication, extinction, knowability etc. As Nirvdna has no signs 
(nimitta) it cannot be determined. It is determined neither as 
originated nor as destroyed; neither as existent nor as non-existent 
nor as both; it is neither discarded (like passion etc.) nor attained 
(like saintly life of Pratyekabuddha, Bodhisattva or Arhat etc.). Thus 
we find that Nagarjuna steers clear of all the divergent views on 


3 If we do not lay stress upon the transcendental aspect, the first 'nature* 
is something like the natura naturans (Substance qua God) in Spinoza and tlie 
second 'nature* like the natura naturata (the Finite world of Modes). 
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Nirvana and establishes it on dialectic grounds as indeterminate 
avoiding all attribution. Hence Nirvana of Nagarjuna’s analysis is 
real 'but indeterminate, the Truth of empirical life {Sarnsara or 
'NotXdss Nirvana or Transcendence is a favourite Mahay anic dictum, 
attested to by Nagarjuna). Thus Nagarjuna working on the general 
Mahayanic theory asserts that in Nirvana nothing is attained except 
the cessation of all figments of the imagination that all determined 
existence and knowledge must needs postulate. Nirvana qua Sarnsara 
is the truth of our Becoming, the goal of our Existence, the target 
of our limitations. Considered from this analysis we can say that 
Nagarjuna’s Nirvana is some Transcendental Experience which is 
behind and beyond all our limitations of being and knowing — an 
indeterminate state which is on that account not negative (as some 
have held it to be); real attribution of existence again will take away 
from its Reality that is dialectic. Hence there is realization, but 
no position, of Nirvana. This dialectic construction of Transcendence 
is in keeping with Nagarjuna’s analysis of Sunyata or Tathata, analysed 
above. As Sunya is the metaphysical Absolute, Nirvana is the 
spiritual Absolute in Nagarjuna’s philosophy of dialectic Idealism. 
‘Determination is Negation’ {determinatio negatio esf) — this dictum 
of Spinoza in modern philosophy — can be applied with modification 
to Nagarjuna’s system of metaphysic. ‘Determine any knowledge 
as this or that — and you do not know Reality that is non-determined, 
the Negation of Reality is in such determination, hence, Siinya is 
the Real That and Nirvana the Real To-be’ — these seem to us to be 
the outcome of Nagarjuna’s dialectic system. 

Bratindra Kumar Sengupta 



Ml^CELLANV 

A comparison between ancient Indian and mediaeval 
European theories of the divine origin and 
nature of Kingship 

The theory of the divine nature and origin of political authority 
plays an important, though not a fundamental part, in ancient Indian 
political thought. The Vedic dogma of the origin of the social order 
supplying the key to the conceptions of the later Brahmanical thinkers 
involves the notion that the Ksatriya or the ruling order was invested 
with political authority by divine ordination. Again, one version of 
the origin of kingship in the Yajus-Safnhitas and the Brahmanas in 
the guise of creation of kingship of the gods implies that political 
authority was not only created, but endowed with His own attributes 
by the Highest Deity, Prajapati.^ This last principle first assumes 
real importance in the thought of Manu and of Bhisma who hold that 
kingship was created by the Highest Deity (Brahma or Visnu) and 
was invested by Him with a divine personality (of a lower or a higher 
order), and that the purpose of this creation was primarily the protection 
of the people against the anarchy of the antecedent State of Nature. 
From the above Manu and Bhisma derive the corollary of the 
subjects’ obedience to their ruler. Manu and Bhisma likewise 
conceive the notion of divine creation of the ruler for the purpose of 
individual security and happiness as well as the security of the 
social order based upon its fundamental law {dharmaf. According 
to the Indian thinkers, therefore, kingship is a divine institution 
which must be obeyed by the subjects, because it exists for their own 
well-being and the well-being of the social order. 

The history of the European theory of the divine nature and 
origin of political authority presents, in comparison with the above, 
some striking resemblances and contrasts. We know from an oft- 
quoted text of the New Testament that the Apostle Paul conceived 
political authority as a divine institution which one must obey as one 
obeys God Himself, because its end is the maintenance of justice. 

1 Tdittiriya Brahniatid, II. j. 2; Ibid, II. 10. 4; PdncdvithU Brahma*} a, 
XV. 3. 30; Jaiminiya Brahmana, III. 15*. 

2 Mannsarhhitd, VII 3-13 ; Mahabharata, XII. 59; ibid 67-8 j ibid 73 
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This conception was repeated by the fathers of the Christian Church 
like St. Ambrose and St. Isidore, while others (especially Gregory the 
Great) introduced the new theory of Divine Right meaning that the 
king was a representative of God in such a sense that resistance to 
him in all cases was equivalent to resisting God. Inheriting* this two- 
fold Patristic tradition, the writers of the 9th century, as has been well 
observed, used the phrases of St. Gregory, but were governed rather 
by the tradition of St. Ambrose and St. Isidore, The writers of the 
nth and the 12th centuries normally held that the authority of the 
temporal ruler was derived from God for the purpose of maintenance 
of justice, but a few like Gregory of Catino followed Gregory the 
Great’s doctrine of Divine Right. The same was the case with the 
writers of the i^ih and the 15th centuries.® It was in the i6th 
century that the theory of Divine Right first assumed real importance. 
The complete theory, it has been observed,* comprises four principles, 
viz. chat monarchy is a divinely ordained institution, th.^t hereditary 
right is indefeasible, that kings are accountable to God alone, and 
lastly, that non-resistance and passive obedience are enjoined by God. 
Another authority® distinguishes three elements of the fully developed 
theory of the 17th century. These comprise (a) the notion of the 
exclusive rightness of the monarchical form of government (the monar- 
chical principle), (b) the belief in an individual monarch’s parcicubr 
right to govern, a right inalienable and independent of human 
agency, which is derived from hereditary right (the principle of 
legitimism) and from divine consecration (the sacred character of the 
king), and lastly, (c) the assertion of the irresponsibility of the king 
together with the corollary, usually closely connected, that he is 
unlimited (absolutism). It will be observed from the above that the 
ancient Indian theory agrees with the normal theory of mediaeval 
Europe on the point that political authority is a divine institution 
which must be obeyed by the people. But there is this cliaracteristic 

3 On the above see R. W. and A. ). Carlyle, A History of MediAval 
Political Theory in the West, vol. I, pp. 90, 152-3,161/; vol. HI, pp. 1 15/, 
vol. VI. p. 272. 

4 J. N. Figgis, The Divine Right of Kings, 2nd ed , pp 5-6, 

5 Fritz Kern, Kingship and haw in the M-iddle Ages (Eng. tr. from the 
German original), p. 5. 
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difference chat the end o£ political authority is conceived in the 
former instance not so much as justice as the maintenance oE 
individual security and the security oE the law oE the social order. 
What is more important, the Indian theory docs not present Erom first 
to last a parallel to the theory of Divine Right as conceived in the 
Middle Ages, and more fully, in the i6th and 17th centuries of 
European history. It is true that the conception of monarchy as 
a divinely ordained institution (tliough not necessarily as the ex- 
clusively right institution) follows as a natural conception of the Vcdic 
and Smrti doctrines of the divine creation of the Ksatriya order and 
more especially, of kingship. But the doctrine of the king’s accoun- 
tability to God alone is completely alien to out ancient thinkers. On 
the contrary, the authoritative Smritis conceive the king to be subject 
to the laws of his order with the rules of the State law governing his 
rights and duties in respect of his subjects and with the inexorable 
law of karma keeping him true to his obligations. As regards the 
doctrine of absolute non-resistance, it is possible to quote passages 
from the Jaina Njtivakyamrtam and the technical Sukra-nttisara 
counselling passive submission to the rule of the evil ruler. But the 
latter work simultaneously, though somewhat inconsistently, advocates 
passive resistance of the people in the sense of desertion to the enemy’s 
camp, as well as the more violent remedy of deposition of the sinful 
and the impolitic ruler.® More important is the fact that the 
authoritative view of Manu and Bhisma justifies by reasoned argu- 
ment the Brahm.ina’s resistance against the evil ruler, Bhisma going 
so far as to advocate the Brahmana’s total resistance by violent and 
non-violent as well as fair and foul means. Bhisma again condones, 
if not approves of, active resistance of the people against the tyrant 
to the point of slaying him by a concerted attack.*' Finally, we have 
to observe that the ancient Indian theory furnishes no parallel to 
the principle that “the right acquired by birth cannot be forfeited 
through any acts of usurpation, by any incapacity of the ruler or by 
any act of deposition”, or that the individual monarch’s particular right 

6 NUivakyamrtam, XVII, 45-9; Sukrariitisara, III, 42-9, IV, 106.10, 
II, 264-6. 

7 M*nu IX, 320-1; Mihabhsraia, XII, 79, 19-33. 93. 9: XIII, 61. 31-3 
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to govern is “inalienable and independent of human agency.”* The 
attitude of our ancient thinkers on this point is clearly expressed by 
Bhisma who asks the people in one place to abandon the non- 
protecting king like a split boat at sea. Still more emphatically it is 
expressed in another passage where he counsels in the face of the strict 
Smfiti injunction to the contrary, the submission of the people even 
to a non-Ksatriya saviour in a political crisis. The speaker’s 
argument in this context comparing a non-protecting king with a bull 
unable to bear burdens, a cow that does not give milk and a wife 
who is barren, cx|)resses in somewhat harsh terms the normal principle 
of the ancient Indian thinkers.® It remains to mention that while 
the metaphor of the king as the father of his people is equally familiar 
in the east and in the west, its elaboration into the most systematic 
defence of Divine Right, such as was adopted by Robert Filmer in his 
Patriareba^ was never attempted in ancient India. The reason for this 
profound difference in the development of the two parallel concep- 
tions of the divine nature and origin of political authrority may be 
traced in the history of the respective lands. It has been observed 
that the advanced European theory of Divine Right was in its religious 
aspect of the nature of a counter-claim on behalf of the temporal 
power to the claim of the papacy “to complete supremacy as the only 
divinely ordained government”, and that of the Presbyterians similarly 
“to regard the State as the mere handmaid of an ecclesiatical corpora- 
tion. ’ On its political side the divine right of kings was “little more 
than the popular form of expression for the theory of Sovereignty.”*® 
The history of India through the centuries, so far as we can make it 
out from the available authentic records, furnishes no instance of 
political authority having to meet a similar challenge or feeling a 
similar urge for its expression. 


U. N. Ghoshal 


8 Figgis, op. cit., p. 5; Kern. op. cit., p. 5, 

9 MahSbharata, XII, 57. 79. 34-43. 

»o Figgis, op. cit., pp. 175, 193. 



Jijabai, the Inspirei* of Shivaji 

Tlie independence movement in Maharastra, like all great move- 
ments in history, was the outcome of sympathetic groping for light by 
persons of diverse temperaments and capacities and of united efforts 
by men who had awakened to the need for a better order of things.^ 
The intensely restless state of the struggling Maratha mind as the 
Deccan Sultanates were facing total extinction at the hands of Mughal 
imperialists was reflected in the doings of Shahji. His illustrious 
spouse gave birth to Shivaji, Maharastra’s man of destiny, amidst 
the spreading desolation, caused by war, famine and diseases. Since 
Shahji took service under Bijapur Sultan, Shivaji and his mother went 
to reside at Poona. They visited Shahji at Bangalore and stayed 
there for two years. Shivaji was twelve years old when his father 
deputed hitn to take charge of the Poona Jagir as a Sub-Mokasdar.“ 
He sent with him several experienced men. Dadaji Konddev was 
already there administering the jagir parganahs as Shahji’s Mutliq. 

The boy Shivaji was expected to be equipped for shouldering the 
heavy responsibilities of a premier noble in course of time. But as 
destiny would have it he chose to make himself the champion of 
Maratha Swarajya and hence a rebel in the eye of Muhammad 
Adilshah. Unable to find any rational explanation for the choice of 
a career made by the boy, — the Bakhars attribute it to divine in- 
inspiration. Modern writers give the credit of guiding his footsteps 
into the perilous path to his environment and specifically to two persons 
Shahji and his Karbhari Dadaji Konddev. Jijabai plays a subordinate 

1 Cf. Story of the Nations, No, 9 by Arthur Gilman. The Saracens, 
pajfc 12, 

2 Patra Sar-Sangraha, vol. HI. No. 2590. Shiv-Bharat. Adhyaya 10-28 

verse. Shiv Chatrapati by S. N. Sen, p, I3» Sabbasad says Shahji had 
been advised by Shambhu Mahadev in a dream to allow complete liberty 
to the boy when he attained the age of twelve. The date of Shivaji s 
birth, according to Jedhe and Parmanand,— the author of Shiv Bharat is 19th 
February 1630. Jijabai was thirty years old if the year of her birth Shak 
1518 given by Chitnis is correct. The Shedgaonkar Bakhar gives Shak 15*7 
Margalirsa Shud 5 = 1605 November 5 date of her marriage with 

Shahji. Shiv Caritra Pradip, page 212. 
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role creclitctl only with creating an intense love of Hindu religion and 
culture in the mind of the boy. 

Shivaji commenced his activities soon after his return to the Maval 
country from Bangalore. An Adil Shahi farman dated August i, 
1644, st=*tes, “As Shahji Bhonsle has become a rebel against this 
Court and Dadaji Konddev, his supreme agent (Mutliq) is (campaign- 
ing) in the Kondana district, Khandoji Khopde and Baji Khopdc® 
have been appointed to accompany our grand ministers. It is proper 
that he (Kanhoji jedhe) also with his contingent should join the 
aforesaid persons and under their guidance punish Dadaji Konddev 
and the associates of that base fellow etc. Sir Jadunath Sarkar ob- 
serves, “the farman fixes the exact date of the Maratha acquisition of 
Kondana and Shahji’s first rupture with the Adilshahi Government. 
We do not know what the outcome of the campaign was. But Dadaji 
continued to hold the office of Subedar Kille Kondana right till his 
death in the year 1647 and shortly after Shivaji captured the fort by 
bribing the Muslim Commandant Sidi Ambar through one Bapuje 
Mudgal Narherkar,* The farman does not mention Shivaji’s name 
and evidently the Sultan’s anger against Shahji was roused by allega- 
tions of disloyalty made against him by hostile colleagues like Musta- 
fakhan. The threatened storm, however, blew over. Shahji was 
restored to royal favour. That is why Dadaji continued in charge of 
the fort and the district. The hostile activities hinted at in the farman 
presumablv refer to Shivaji’s contacts with Mawale leaders and some 
of the Deshmukhs. There arc documents of the year 1 645 which 
not only enumerate his so-called rebellious activities but also throw 


3 House of Shivaji by J. Sarkar, pp. 85-87. Patra-Sar-Saitgraha, vol, 3, 
No. 2498 . In the text of the farman Sarkar gives the names of the Sartlars 
appointed to proceed against Dadaji, as Khandoji and Baji Khopde. In the 
Palra Sar^Sangrah letter these names appear as Khandoji and Baji Ghorpade. 
Sardc sai in his New History of the Marathas, vol. I, p. 98 , gives the names as 
found in the letter. The reason for this difference in the reading of the 
name is explained in a foot-note in “Aitibasik Farsi Sahitya Khand 
I. No. 48 

4 Patra-Sar-Sangraha, vol. I, No. 507 Dadaji Kond Dev is styled as Subedar 
Kondana. The capture of Sinhgad is not mentioned by Jedhe but in Shivapur 
Deshpande Yadi the date is given. Shiv Caritra Pradif, p. 55.’ Jedhe Karina” 
in Shivaji Souvenir, p. 50. 
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light on his ultimate objective. The letter written by Sbivaji to Daclaji 
Naras Prabbu Deshpande of Rohid Khore contains the declaration that 
Shivaji was executing the Divine Will of Raireshwar that Hindvi 
Swarajya be established. In view of the fact that this letter came 
to be written a few months after the above-mentioned farman was 
sent, we may safely conclude that the independence movement had 
gained adherents and was growing in momentum when Shivaji was 
fourteen years old. The capture of Rohida, construction of Rajgad 
and organisation of Mawale youths are mentioned as objectionable 
activities in the letters and Dadaji Naras Prabhu was warned not to 
assist or associate with the rebel. In i6.!^6 Dadaji Konddev repaired 
to Bangalore to see Shahji. He made a report of all the events and 
asked for instructions. We have no means of knowing what transpired 
between the two, but Dadaji passed away after his return to Poona 
(June i 6<|7). Shivaji became the sole master of the Jagir-parganahs. 
Did Dadaji have a hand in organising the independence movement ? 
If he had, he could have done it only with the express consent of his 
master Shahji. But Shahji disavowed any connection with it and even 
advised Shivaji to desist from his ruinous venture. ° Dadaji and his 
master were men of the world, hard headed realists. It is difficult for 
us to credit them with harbouring a truly noble aim or ideal as Shivaji 
as a teen-ager gives expression to in the abovementioned letter to 
Dadaji Naras Prabhu. Shivaji had set out to achieve the ideal of 
Hindvi Swaraj. It need not be, nay should not be, interpreted to 
mean that he envisaged or craved for the establishment of an Hindu 
empire. His vision comprehended his own homeland. The words 
Hindu and Hindvi were used in preference to Maratha and Marathi 
as the latter expressions denoted members of a particular caste. We 
use the word Maratha both to denote members of a caste as well as 
all the people inhabiting Maharastra. So the people of Maharastra 
were to be freed from foreign domination and Shivaji regarded it as a 

5 Patra-Sar-Sangraha, vol. I, Nos. 593* 504 and 506, dated May 31, 1645. 
The capture of Torna was the inaugural act of the independence movement 
according to Chitnis. 

6 Patra-Sar^Sangraha, vol, I, Nos, 529. Death of Dadaji Konddev before 
July 19, 1647. Sardesai — New History of the Marathas, vol. I, page 99. It is 
said ’’Dadaji encouraged Shivaji as the fittest instrument to lead the movement 
to success.” 
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divine mission. Now who, if not his mother, could inspire the boy 
with such rare idealism ? The unique seal of Shivaji compares the 
slow but sure growth of the Swarajya to the progress of the moon 
which by degrees attains fulness on the Purnima day/ The moon 
in Hindu mythology is associated with 5 iva. The Yadavas were 
a lunar race. Jijabai’s descent was also from a branch of the Yadu 
race settled in the Dcccan. These facts appear, on close study, to 
have exercised an abiding influence on Shivaji. 

Jijabai’s life since her marriage with Shahji was a saga of suffering 
cheerfully borne in expectation of better times to come. Her indomit- 
able spirit triumphed over all difficulties. She was the very embodi- 
ment of light and hope for her son and the people. She taught 
Shivaji to do and dare by precept as well as example. Shivaji imbibed 
that spirit, discarded the advice of the worldly wise and hitched his 
wagon to the star of liberty! 

Jijabai’s high birth and noble lineage represented the influence 
of heredity, a potent factor in moulding a man’s thoughts and actions. 
Tlic Jadavas of Sindkhed traced their descent from the past Hindu 
dynasty of Devagiri. The vicissitudes of her early life had made 
Jijabai familiar with the currents and cross-currents of Dcccan politics. 
She had acquired a practical knowledge of state affairs in course of her 
wanderings. Dadaji Konddev acted under her guidance and had to revise 
his own decisions in a judicial case. Shivaji’s education and training 
were managed by Jijabai herself. Jijabai’s saintly character not only 
inspired Shivaji with an abiding love for Dharina, but also brought 
him in contact with enduring religious leaders of the times from whom 
Shivaji sought spiritual guidance.® Jijabai was thus best fitted to act 

7 New History^ vol. I, page io4- ‘'This seal of Shiv, the son ot Shah, 
shines forth for the good (of the people). It is daily to increase like the first 
phase of the moon and is going to be respected by the universe. The, seal was 
used in papers from 1^45 onwards. 

8 Sardesai, New History, vol. I, page 61. Mahaldar Khan, Commandant of 
Trimbak fort captured Jijabai and kept her at Sinhgad, The event took place 
some time during Shah Jahan’s campaign in the Deccan, 1633-36. 

Patra^SarSangraha I, No. 513— Jijabai ordered fresh enquiry to determine a 
dispute about Desh Kulkarni Watan between Ramaji Vithal and Timaji Purus- 
hottam. /W. No. 614— of the year 1651-52. Jijabai’s Khurdkhat for con- 
tinuation of Inam Land granted to one Gano Gabaji Tabb. Ibid No. 631 dated 
1653 Feb. 18. Shivaji and Jijabai went to Gopal Bhat of Mahabalcshwar. Ibid 
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as the guide, philosopher and friend to her son. Shivaji undertoolr 
no important work but with her consent and blessings. There are 
instances to show that Shivaji made his political plans in consultation 
with her. It is known that she accompanied Shivaji in his visit to 
Purandar before its capture.® She tried her utmost to make things 
smooth for Shivaji and his comradcs-in-arms. For instance, according 
to one version of the Javli episode, she asked for the hand of a daughter 
of Candra Rao with a view to gaining the support of the Morey 
chiefs. She saw the working of the divine hand in the young boy’s 
adventures. Her mother’s heart must have been filled with fear for 
Shivaji’s safety when he resolved to meet his formidable antagonist, 
Afzalkhan at Pratapgad. She accompanied him to the fort. Like 
a true Ksatriya matron she never allowed her tenderness to weaken 
Shivaji’s bold resolution. She was thus a tower of strength to him. 
Jijabai herself took the lead in undertaking a risky enterprise as is 
shown by her peremptorily asking Shivaji to capture Sinhgad 
(1670 Feb.) She guided the affairs of the state during Shivaji’s 
absence at Agra. These instances are enough to show that she was 
a lady cast in a heroic mould. She did net lead a cloistered life but 
took part in the management of administrative and judicial problems. 

In the matter of abstemious habits, devotion to precepts of religion, 
conscientious sttiving for perfection and indefatigable industry, Shivaji 
was Aurangzeb’s peer. He owed these qualities to his training under 
the vigilant eye of his mother. Dadaji Konddev undoubtedly had a 
hand in Shivaji’s training. But, after all, he was a servant of the 
family and it is difficult to credit him with possessing a vision of the 
destiny awaiting his people. It is significant that the Bakhars 
represent that Dadaji felt distressed at Shivaji’s association with 
lawless elements and his bold schemes to put an end to the Sultan’s 
authority. Nothing is said about Jijabai’s reaction. Did she feel 
likewise and advised her son to walk along the straight and familiar 
path to fame and wealth in the Sultan’s service ? From recorded 

641-1653 July 13. 631 Febr. 18. Jijabai’s decision in the dispute about rights 
of worship in the Jejuri temple. Shiv Digvijay says '‘Dadaji Pant did not do 
anything great or small without consulting him (Shivaji). Sen, Shiv-Chatrafati, 
p. 164. 

9 Patra-SarSangraha vrl. III, No. 2747 — 1647 August 29 — Jijabai accom- 
panied Shivaji to Purandar. 
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facts of history and evidences of letters, we can safely surmise that 
this was not the case. She was in full sympathy with the new move- 
ment and was the fountain head of inspiration for the ardent spirits 
of the land. If Shahji served the cause of Maratha freedom by provid- 
ing its nucleus and the material means for its realisation, Jijabai 
supplied the moral fervour — the source of all great projects and 
movement. Shivaji inherited his soldierly c|[ualicies from his father 
and the vision of Swarajya from his mother. He was a combination 
of spirituality and worldly wisdom such as we rarely come across in 

M. B. DeopuJari 




tlana Udayasimba’s Relations with Islam Shah 

I have read Mr. R.G. Tiwari’s article entitled “Mahaiana Udai 
Singh and the Sur Emperors of Delhi”, published in this Qitarterly^ 
XXX, No. ^ (December 1954). pp. 31 1-26. The chief purpose of the 
author is to controvert my suggestion, based on the Toda Raising 
inscription, that Rana Udayasimha of Mewar was regarded as a 
feudatory of the Sur emperor Islam Shah in V.S. i6o4 = Saka 14^9 
(1547 A.D.) when the said inscription was incised (see IHQ., Vol. 
XXX, No. I, March 19541 PP* brought into the 

discussion a large number of details which I consider unnecessary to 
deal with here as none of them detracts from the value of the evidence 
of the Toda Raising inscription. But his attempt to evaluate the 
epigraphical evidence on the question whether Rana Udayasimha of 
Mewar was a feudatory of the Sur emperors seems to me an utter 
failure and this I shall try to show in the following lines. 

Mr. Tiwari has quoted an extremely defective transcript of the 
Toda Riising inscription, which contains several errors. 
Since however I have edited the inscription in the E^igraphia Indica 
and my article on the record is already in the press, I refrain from 
dealing with the mistakes in Mr. Tiwari’s transcript of the Toda 
Raising inscription in the present note. 

The Toda Raising inscription records the construction of a step- 
well and mentions two persons who were apparently responsible for 
its construction, although this fact is not clearly stated in the record. 
It further mentions three different rulers who were ruling at the time 
of the construction of the step-well and were apparently associated with 
the Toda Raising region, although the relations that must have existed 
among them are not specifically indicated. These three rulers were 
(i) Rao Raja Ramacandra, son of king Suryaseni, (2) the emperor 
{Patisaha = Padshah) Islam Shah son of the emperor SherShah Sur, and 
(3) Rana Udayasimha who ruled over the principality of Kumbhalmcr 
and was the son of the independent monarch Samgramadeva. 

In spite of the absence of any clear mention of the mutual relations 
among the three rulers, no student of Indian epigraphy can doubt that 
Rao Raja Ramachandra of the Toda Raising area was a feudatory of 
Rana Udayasiiiiha of Kumbhalmcr who was himself a subordinate of 
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the Padshah Islam Shah Sur. Mr. Tiwari admits that Ramacandra 
was a feudatory of Udayasiinha although this is not stated in the 
record. But the similar absence of indication in regard to the relation 
between Islam Shah and Udayasiihha has inspired him to postulate 
that the Toda Raising inscription does not prove Udayasithha’s 
subservience to Islam Shah. To a student of Indian epigraphy, 
however, the mention of Rana Udayasiinha and Padshah Islam Shah 
side by side can only mean that one of them was the feudatory of the 
other. As it is quite impossible to believe that the Sur emperor was a 
feudatory of the Rana, the only possible conclusion that can be drawn 
from their mention in the record under study side by side is that 
Udayasiiiiha acknowledged the suzerainty of Islam Shah. That 
Udayasiihha was the overlord of Islam Shah is not only against the 
known facts of history but is also clearly negatived by the present 
record which represents the latttr as the Patisaha {Padshah or emperor) 
and the former merely as the Raja of Kumbhahrer. There is hardly 
any scope for speculation on this point on the basis of ‘evidence’ which 
is hardly worth the name. 

Another interesting fact to be noticed in this connection is that 
the cryptic style of mentioning three rulers with exactly similar 
relations among themselves but without proper indication is quite well 
known to us from a number of late medieval inscriptions from the 
area in question. A few inscriptions are quoted below in support of 
my interpretation of the Toda Raising epigraph. 

I. An inscription from Rampura (Mandasor District! Madhya 
Bharat), dated Saka 1547 (1625 A.D.), has the following passage 
(lines iq- 18) : Dtllraja-Patasaha sn Salemasahajt CllrakHta-raja vasa 
Udepu\ra*\ Rana srl-Amaraslghap tasya fntra Rana srt-Karanastghafi 
Ramafura-rajakara Rava sri-CaMdrabhanap tasya Rant Cohana-Prabha- 
vatibalp,^ In this passage (i) the Mughal emperor Salim Shah, i.e. 
Nuruddin Jahangir (1605-27 A.D.) of Delhi, (2) his subordinate 
Rana Karnasimha, son of Rana Amarasiiiiha, ruler of Citrakuta 
(Chitor) and resident of Udayapura, and (3) the latter’s feudatory 
Rao Candrabhanu of Ramapura are mentioned without any indication 
regarding the relations existing among them. But Rao Candrabhanu’s 


From a trans'ript received from Mr. R. G. Tiwari. 
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subservience to Rana Karnasiihha and the latter’s subordinance to 
Jahangir cannot be doubted by any serious student of medieval Indian 
history, although this is not clearly stated in the Ranipura inscriptions. 

II . An inscription from Sitamau (Mandasor District, Madhya 

Bharat), dated V.S. 1761 (1704 A.D.), contains the following 
passage: Patasaha srl-Orarhgajehah Rana Amarstghah jagldarah 

Rathoha-Kasodasa‘ exactly in the same style. Here (i) the Mughal 
emperor Aurangzeb (1658-1707 A.D.), (2) his feudatory Rana 

Amarsiiiiha II (1678-1710 A.D.) and (3) the latter’s subordinate, the 
Rathor Jagirdar Kesavadasa, are mentioned without specifying their 
mutual relations, although there cannot be any doubt on the point. 

III. Another inscription from Sitamau, dated V.S. 1775 (1718 
A.D.), contains the passage : Patasaha sri-Sapharakasenaji Ranafi 
Amarasighaft Maharajaph KesodasajT without specific mention of the 
relations existing among (i) the Mughal emperor Farrukhsiyat (1713- 
19 A.D.), (2) his feudatory Rana Amarasimha (sic. Sangrama- 
siniha), and (3) the latter’s subordinate Maharaja Kesavadasa of Sitamau. 

There is no necessity of multiplying instances giving the names 
of three contemporary rulers, viz. a small ruler, his immediate liege- 
lord, and the imperial ruler of the country, without specifically 
mentioning their mutual relations as is the case in the Toda Raisingh 
epigraph. I think that the instances quoted above will convince any 
serious student of history regarding the soundness of my interpreta- 
tion of the evidence of the Toda Raising record as well as the 
hollowness of Mr. Tivvari’s contention, 

D. C. Sircar 


2 From a transcript received from Maharajkumar Dr. Raghubir Sinh. 

3 From another transcript received from the Maharajkumar. 
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ETHNIC SETTLEMENTS IN ANCIENT INDIA— PART I 
(Northern India) by Dr. Sashi Bhusan Chaudhuri, M.A,, Ph, D. 
with a Foreword by Dr. R. C. Majunidar. 

This is a fascinating work on the geography and ethnography of 
India as portrayed in early tradition, which bears ample evidence of 
the author’s competence for handling a highly complicated and intri- 
cate subject of Indological study. The historical value of the geographi- 
cal sections in the Brhatsamhitd and the Puranas was tor the first time 
critically assessed by eminent scholars like Kern and Pargitcr, and the 
path shown by them was subsequently followed by a few others whose 
contiibutions did not aim to be as systematic and intensive in character 
as those of the pioneer workers. With a few notable exceptions, pro- 
gress of research in this field has been rather slow and desultory, 
evidently due to the formidable difficulty to be encountered in any 
effort that may be made to reconstruct the Puranic texts, abounding 
in variant and corrupt readings, not to speak of the bewildering varia- 
tions in the accounts presented by the different works of this legendary 
literature. The work, carried out by previous writers on the subject, 
did not claim to be final and definitive; its chief credit lay in opening 
up an altogether new field of research where much remained to be 
explored before a fairly complete and dependable picture could be 
obtained. Dr. Cliaudhuri undertook a systematic study of the subject 
on the lines of his predecessors with characteristic zeal and earnestness, 
and after several years of patient research has succeeded in presenting 
a volume, which, within the limits defined, is more comprehensive 
in its plan than any previous publication on the historical geography 
of ancient India. 

Geography, as treated in the PurSnas, is inseparable from ethnic 
associations. The author, who follows the Puranic scheme of dividing 
India Into a number of specific regions, based on direction, as fore- 
shadowed in the Atharuaueda and the Aitareya Brahmana, has 
attempted to explain the geographical names compiled from different 
sources, and also their ethnic significance wherever it can be traced 
with the help of available data. There were other methods of divi- 
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tling InJia for classiHcacion of geographical details. These methods 
have also been examined, and the information gathered has been 
utilized from the standpoint of the plan of regional division of India, 
adopted by the Puranas in general. The book consists of eight chapters. 
In the first chapter the author undertakes a critical examination of 
his sources in their relation to one another, which is followed by six 
others in which he separately explores the geography of the different 
regions as mapped out by the writers of the Puranas and other allied 
texts, viz. the Central, Northern, North-Western and North-Eastern, 
Western and Eastern Divisions. The last chapter embodies the author’s 
views, admirably presented, on the character of the literary tradition 
utilised by him, and its usefulness in unfolding the history of the 
culture and civilization of ancient India. In this chapter he has shown 
with conspicuous ability that the Puranas mixed up tradition carried 
down from different strata of the antecedent past, sometimes unrelated 
to the realities of the periods when they were composed and compiled, 
with notices of contemporary conditions which were not beyond the 
scope of their observation. Thus while they preserve distorted 
memories of a dim and untraceable past, they also mention the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Pahlavas, Hunas, and even the Turuskas who appeared 
on the Indian scene in the historical periods. 

Though Dr. Chaudhuri’s book is deliberately based on the 
Puranic plan, he has compiled his materials quite adequately from all 
available sources, particularly coins, inscriptions and foreign accounts, 
and has thus been able to reconstruct the entire geography of Northern 
India in a connected form. It is not expected, however, that all his 
conclusions should be universally accepted. Certain issues will still 
remain controversial until fresh material is found which can settle the 
disputed points. The author’s view that the Puranic tradition connects 
the Karusas, Cedis, Vatsas, Matsyas and Magadhas as constituents 
of one ethnic group requires further examination; this tradition does 
not seem to be of the same nature as the one relating to the origin of 
some eastern peoples mentioned in the Puranas,’ to which he has 
referred. His suggestion about the ethnic significance of the many 
references to the Bhadras as noted by him, whom he apparently connects 
with the Bhadras of Central India, supposed to have been associated 
with the basin of the upper Gangetic basin in the Dchra-Dun Kumaon 
regions, is at best a tentative one. The recent discovery of a seal 
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inscription of the Maurya period mentioning the word ‘Bhadrapalakasa* 
among the finds at Rupar (Ambala District) may probably go in 
favour of the proposed location of the Bhadras of the Central Division 
if the expression means ‘the governor or ruler of the Bhadras’. More 
proof is needed in support of the view that the Arimedhas may have 
been so-called because of a custom of sacrificing enemies, which may 
have prevailed among them. The device of manufacturing names to 
fill up blanks or for similar purposes was not infrequently resorted to. 
It is not unlikely that words like Arimedha, Priyamedha, etc. may 
have been attempts at Sanskritization of names originally current in 
different forms, the grounds of such equations remaining unknown. 
The author has made a painstaking effort to place the ancient geography 
of a Bengal on a stable basis. To a great extent he appears to have 
succeeded in this task, but it is not possible to eliminate the contro- 
versial issues altogether. The date of the Soro Plates, as given on 
page yq, is wrong. 

Although differences of opinion are there on some of the points 
discussed by the author, even while differing one will have to admit 
the force and cogency of his arguments and the compelling nature of 
the vast amount of material he has collected. Dr. Chaudhuri has 
brought to bear upon his subject a fresh and original outlook. He is 
as thorough in his search for material as in its critical analysis and 
appraisement. His work, which combines to a striking extent erudi- 
tion with clarity of expression, will be found useful and instructive by 
every scholar interested in Indian antiquities. It is a book of solid 
and substantial merit which it will not be easy to replace. 


Benoy Chandra Sen 
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STUDIHS in comparative aesthetics by Dr. Prav.ns- 
jivan Chaudhuri, M.A„ D.Phil. Published by Visvabharati, Santi* 
niketan 1953 pp. ii+ 127. 

Though the author calls this collection ol ess.iys “Studies in 
Comparative Aesthetics” his discussions are based almost exclusively on 
literary data, and students o£ this subject may sometimes be profited 
by it. In it he has tried to discuss the theories o£ rasa and dhvani 
taken chiefly from Abhinavagupta, and the author’s interpretation of 
these theories has been in the setting of modern p-ychology with 
a view to helping the solution of present-day problems. But his 
principal aim has been to discover affinities and resemblances in the 
philosophical ideas of the East and the West, also with the same end 
in view. The brochure includes the following studies : I. A sketch 
of a Theory of Poetry, II. Objectification of Feelings in Are, III. 
Psychical Distance in Indian Aesthetics, IV. Psychical Distance: 
its Aesthetic and Metaphysical Significance, V. The Problem of 
Artistic Truth, VI Emotive Meaning in the Light of Indian 

Aesthetics, VII. The Theory of Rasa, VIII. The Theory of Suggestion 
in Poetry, IX. A Vedantic Aesthetics, X. Aesthetics of Rabindranath 
Tagore. 

Written on such varieties of topics this brochure shows a wide 
range of studies on the subject and some original observations, on the 
part of the author. It will afford a delightful reading to persons 

interested in the topics mentioned above and will sometimes stimulate 
their enquiry in cognate fields. 

But without casting any reflection on the merit of this work 

which is of a pioneering kind, we shall discuss below some points 

from which it appears that the author is not quite equal to the task 
undertaken. What strikes most a careful reader of this work, is that 
the author has not an adequate acquaintance with the original 
Sanskrit works which he cited as authorities or from which he made 
quotations (in translation). For example, in the footnote to the 
page 77, he ascribes to Abhinavagupta the following : ‘The meaning 
of poetry is rasa; what is principally looked for, is meaning (Ahhi- 
rtavabhdrati on NS. 7.1). This translation is based on VSn: I 

The author curiously enough has failed to notice 
the next sentence H (artha docs not signify mean- 
ing). And he translates the expression (Sahityadarfa^a 
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III. 35) first as 'identical with the taste of one’s blissful self’ (p. 7^ 
last line), and next as ‘the twin of the relish of Brahman’ (p. 78, 3rd 
line of the footnote). It is needless to point out that none of 
these renderings, is accurate. His translation of 
(Sahityadarpana I. 3) as ‘a composition touched with rasa is poetry’ 
is also equally misleading. It is regretted that the author’s otherwise 
very interesting and useful discussion has been weakened by the kind 
of inaccuracy pointed out above. 

The author’s references arc sometimes not quite distinct. The 
original of his translation of an extract from the Dbvanyalokalocana 
(I. seems to be untraceablc in the Kavyamala ed. of the work. 
And besides this, he does not mention which editions of Skt. works 
have been referred to. 

From the author’s discussion on “Psychical Distance in Indian 
Aesthetics (pp. 85 ff.) it appears that he had not properly grasped 
the viewpoint of ancient Indian writers on poetics. Visvanatha who 
admirably sets forth their views, concludes that in the enjoyment of 
rasa, love {rati) etc., arc neither totally subjective nor totally objective. 
For love etc. lead to rasa when they are sadharamkrta (universalized). 
For he says 

In spite of the drawbacks mentioned above, this work will be 
found useful to our students of Indian poetics. Views of Western 
thinkers referred to in it will help them to appreciate better the 
speculation of their forefathers on similar subjects. The author’s 
discussion on Aesthetics of Rabindranath Tagore, though very brief, 
may be said to give more or less a dependable glimpse of the great 
poet-philosopher’s ideas on some problems of literary criticism and 
general aesthetics. 


N. C. V. 
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MIRABAI KA JIVAN-CARITRA of Munslii Dcviprasad, edited 
by Lalicaprasad Sukul, published by Vahglya Hindi Parisad, Calcutta, 
* 954 * PP* vii+62. 

Mirabai is one of the most celebrated among those who enriched 
the modern Indo-Aryan languages of India by their contribution. 
Her life of unmixed devotion to God as well as her bold disregard 
of petty conventions of society which stood in the way of realising 
her great ideals, has put her in the forefront of India’s saints. The 
fact that she was a woman lent further charm to her very noble and 
edifying career. But as in many other cases of Indian culture, no 
historical account of her life has come down to us. It was to Bll up 
this lacuna that Munshi Deviprasad, one of the early writers of 
modern Hindi, compiled very critically a life of Mirabai. This small 
but wcll-wrjtten work published more than half a century ago may 
be said to have stood the test of time and it has not yet been surpassed. 
Hence it has been a happy idea of Prof. Lalitaprasad Sukul to reprint 
it with his editorial notes, and additional matters. In the short intrO' 
duction Prof Sukul has sketched the condition of Mirabai’s locality 
(Rajasthan) and her royal surroundings, and given a short account 
of the life of Munshi Deviprasad, the writer of her history. 
And in the Appendices Prof. Sukul has discussed for profit 
as well as delectation of scholars the following valuable topics : (a) 
text-history of Mirabai’s fadas, (b) etymology of the word ‘Mira’, 
(c) local evidences on Mira’s life, (d) Mirabai and Sri Caitanya, 
(e) Raidas (Ravidasa) and Mira, and (f) a brief bibliography of 
writings on Mirabai. We can wholeheartedly congratulate the editor and 
the publishers for presenting this very useful volume to the reading 
public. The name of Sri Ramkumar Bhuwalka who generously bore 
the expenses of this publication deserves also to be mentioned in the 
present connexion 

MANOMOHAN CHOSH 

KALPASOTRA of Bhadrabahu (text and Bengali translation 
with introduction, notes and glossarial index) by Basanta Kumar 
Chattopadhyaya. Udna-grantha-malat no i. published by the Calcutta 
University, 1953. Demy Octavo, pp. 1 1 -f* *59 + 127+31 *• 

This is the first work to be published in the Isanagranthamala 
(Isan Translation Series). The series owe their origin to the munificence' 
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of the late PtoE. P.C. Ghosh who placed in the hands of the Calcutta 
University a fund in the nicniory of his father Ishan Chandra Ghosh 
wlio made himself famous by translating the voluminous Jataka into 
Bengali. In the foreword to the volume Prof. Dr. S. K. Chartteji 
has stressed among other things on the need of a Bengali translation of 
Jain Canonical works and has discussed the intimate connexion of 
Jains with the culture of Bengal. The translator’s introduction includes 
the following topics: Jain elements in the ancient Indian literature, 
Canonical and non-canonical Jain literature, the Ardhamagadhi 
language. He also gives a life-sketch of Bhadrabahu, Tirthankaras 
and substance of the KatpasHlra and a brief account of the life of 
Mahavira. All these will help in the understanding of the text and 
the translation. 

The translator has adopted the text edited by Prof. Jacobi (1878) 
and in his translation too he seems to have generally followed Jacobi. 
It may be said that his translation has been generally good and it will 
help ordinary readers to obtain an authentic knowledge of Mahavira’s 
life and Jain monastic life as they were viewed by Bhadrabahu more 
than thirteen centuries ago. One notable feature of this work is 
that it prints the corresponding text of the Kalpasutra on the left page 
in the manner of the wellknown Loeb’s classics. It can be said to 
be a notable addition to Bengali literature and the Calcutta University 
can be congratulated on its publication. 


jMANOMOHAN GHOSH 


A BRIEF CATALOGUE OF SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS in 
the post-graduate Department of Sanskrit by Pandit Amarcndra 
Mohan Tarkatirtha, Calcutta University, 1954. pp. vi-Fi37. 

It is a great pity that the Calcutta University realised rather late 
the need of having a collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts, but a greater 
pity is that the Catalogue under review in spite of the great compe- 
tence of its author is almost an ordinary list. A more detailed catalogue 
of really important mss. should have been compiled. It may be hoped 
that by undertaking such a work the Dept, of Sanskrit of the Calcutta 
University will better serve the cause of Sanskrit studies and earn the 
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gratitude of scholars who may be u,nder the necessity of using any 
ms. of the collection. 

However, in spite' of the drawback pointed out above, the present 
. volume will prove to be of some use to those who are interested in 
the critical study of Sanskrit texts. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


THE OLD-JAVANESE RAMAYANA KAKAWIN with special 
reference to the problem of interpolation in Kakawins (Verhandelingen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkande Deel 
XVI) by Prof. Dr. C. Hooykaas. ’S-Gravenhage-Martinus Nijhoff- 
1955, 65 pp. 

Prof. Hooykaas is well-known as a specialist in the Old Javanese 
literature. In this brochure he has studied the alleged cases of 
interpolation of the old Javanese Rainayana (OJR.) Kakawin. From 
his argument which will be mentioned later on, it is clear that some 
two hundred verse lines of the OJR., considered by the earlier inves- 
tigators (including Kern) as spurious, were mostly genuine compositions 
of YogTsvara its author (c. i ith century). After a very detailed com- 
parison of the OJR. with the Bhattikavya (BhK.) he has conclusively 
shown that the passages of the former work, which were considered to 
be interpolations because of their extremely erotic character, had their 
counterpart in the latter. It may be mentioned here that the possible 
close connexion between the two woiks was pointed out for the first 
time by the present reviewer (Journal of the Greater India Society, 
1936) and this information was later on utilised by Dr. C. Buckle 
for a general comparison of the two works in his Rdmakathd (Allahabad 
1950, p. 232). But it remained for Prof. Hooykaas to make a 
stanza by stanza comparison to know exactly the relation between the 
OJR. and BhK. By means of this comparison he has very success- 
fully demolished the aforesaid theory of interpolation based on what 
may be called mid-Victorian prudishness. But this however is not 
the only achievement of Prof. Hooykaas in this brochure. His very 
laborious and critical study of the metres and the structural pattern 
of the OJR. as well as a very detailed analysis of its contents, place 
before the scholars ample data which throw welcome light on various 
aspects of the Indian influence on the old Javanese literature. And 
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S)mc of these aspects have been pointed out by the author in his 
section IV (Conclusions). He has very tightly shown reluctance to 
include in his Conclusions his ‘impression’ about Yogisvara’s having 
acquired the knowledge of Sanskrit in India (pp. 33-34)« The, 
wonderful command of Sanskrit metres and alamkaras which Yogisvara 
shows in his OJR. may also be otherwise explained. But we may infer 
from the relevant data which Prof. Hooykaas has so carefully collected, 
that Yogisvara in the composition of his great work followed the motto 
Je f rends mon bien oh je le trove. For this very learned and fascina- 
ting study of the OJR. the scholars will feel genuinely thankful to 
the author. Though we differ from him on some minor points among 
which his acceptance of the Kumdrasambhava IX-XVll as genuine is 
one, we are glad to say that the present brochure has been a very 
valuable contibution to our knowledge of the old Javanese Ramayana 
Kakawin and other works of its class. 

Manomohan Ghosh 
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Annals of tho Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXXVl (1965) 

SuRES Chandra BanerJi. — Krsi~parasara—~A Work on Agriciitture, 
The work described here is the only work in Sanskrit dealing 
exclusively with agricultural operations. 

P. T. RaTu. — The Conception of Sat (Existence) in Sankara's Advaita, 

V. M. Kdlkarni. — The Ramdyana Version of Silaedrya as found in 
the Caupannamahapurisacariya. The Caupannamahapurisacariya 
(Lives of Fifty-four Eminent Men) is a Prakrit work by Sllacarya 
or Srlahkacarya. The story of Rama and Laksmana as given in 
tliis Jain work appears on comparison to be an abridged form of 
Valmiki’s version with some Jain features inartistically added. 

P. M. fsAovi.— Departure of the Seeker from the Body. A fresh 
study of Brahmasutra IV. 2 

R. C. Hazra. — The Sambapurdna, a Saura Work of Different Hands. 
The Sdmbapurdna is mainly devoted to the cult of the sun. An 
analysis of its contents shows that the work has undergone handlings 
by different authors at different times, the Magian elements being 
incorporated probably during the reign of the Scythian kings. 

P. K. Code. — History of the Practice of Massage in Ancient and 
Medieval India — between c. B, C. 1000 and A, D. 1900. 

R. D. Karmarkar. — The Original Name of India. It is conjectured 
mainly from some statements found in the Purdnas that Manava- 
varsa was the original name of the land where Manu’s descendants 
lived. Manu’s grandson Rsabha is said to have been none other 
than the Jaina Tirthahkara of that name, whose son Bharata 
was a good ruler immortalised subsequently in the name Bhara- 
tavarsa. Not liking the Jain association with the name of India, 
the later writers have introduced another Bharata, the son of 
Dusyanta instead. 

— Authorship of the Pdrvatlparinaya. The writer objects to 
a summary rejection of Bana’s authorship in regard to the 
drama Pdrvatiparinaya. It is argued that the drama may 

have suffered 'oblivion because of the far more well-known 
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worlis, the Kadambari and Harsacarita written by Bana himself, 
and also because the plot of the drama was more or less based upon 
'the incidents in the Kumarasambhava' of Kalidasa. 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya.. — Kinds of Expositions in Sanskrit 
Literature. Various types of expositions like Vrtti, Vartika, 
Vyakhya, Tika, Panjika as known in Sanskrit literature have been 
enumerated with their respective characteristics and examples. 

K. V. Abhyankar. — A Short Note on Paribhdsa Works in Sanskrit 
Literature. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London, vol. XVII, pt. 3 (L055) 

T. W. Clark. — Evolution of Idinduism in Medieval Bengali Jjterature : 
Siva, Candi, Manasa. The Mahgalakavyas of Medieval Bengal 
arc narrative poems in honour of various deities. The Candi- 
man gala, Manasavijaya and Sway ana in Bengali concern themselves 
with the deities Candi, Manasa and Siva. The poems depict the 
ways of these deities with one another and with man. 
Though generally influenced by Puranic ideas, some of the 
religious beliefs and practices as found in the Mangalakdvyas do 
not conform to the orthodox pattern. 

A. A. Bake. — The Appropriation of Siva's Attributes by Devi. Tlie 
idea that Siva without Sakti is an ‘inertness’ — na khalu kusalah 
spanditum api — shows that Devi has usurped Siva’s powers and 
prerogatives. This ‘appropriation of Siva’s attributes by Devi’ 
happens in every sphere. Originally, Siva was credited with both 
aspects of Dance, Tandava as well as Lasya. But in course of 
time the latter became a preserve of Devi. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. 75, no. 2 (April>June, 1965) 

P. E. Dumont. — The Meaning of the Vedic Word 'ghosdd'. The rare 
word ghosjd occurs in the Taittiriya Sarnhita in a formula 
addressed to Agni yajnasya ghosjd asi. The form ghosad 
is considered as an irregular nominative singular masculine of the 
stem gosddh (from go + sadh) meaning a ‘cattle-provider’. The 
aspiration h in sadh has been transferred to the consonant of the 
preceding syllable go, changing gosddh into ghosad. 
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Journal of the Bihar Research Society, 

vol, XLI, pt. ‘2 (June, 1956) 

D. C. Sircar. — faynagar Image Inscription of Year 33. A short; 
inscription under the image of a female deity found at Jaynagar in 
the Monghyr district of Bihar had been partially deciphered before 
and thought to have contained the name of Gaudesvara Palapala who 
was considered to be an otherwise unknown Pal a king of the latest 
period of the lingering Pala dynasty. The correctness of rhe read- 
ing and the authority of the evidence were however not accepted 
by all. The epigraph has now been wholly deciphered. Written 
in corrupt Sanskrit, it records that the deity representing Punyesvari 
or Purnesvarl with Child was installed in the 35th year 
of the Gauda king Palapala. It is suggested that Palapala might 
have been a successor of Govindapala ruling in the 12th century 
over the eastern part of his predecessor’s domain in Bihar. 

P. BanerJee. — Foreign Elements in N eo-Brahmanic Society, Literary 
traditions and epigraphic evidence are adduced to show that 
Brahmanism was an elastic institution always ready to admit into 
its fold non-Brahmins including the foreigners, if they elected to 
observe some rites and to accept some beliefs of the Brahmanical 
society. 

Santi Lal Katre. — Seal of Kalacuri fayasirnhadeva. This copper seal 
of Jayasimhadeva, the successor of Kalacuri Narasimhadeva, 
depicts a seated GajalaksmI with four hands. 

S. V. SoHANi. — Inscription of Mohammad-bin-Y nsufat Bediban, This 
inscription of 1 346 A.C. records in Arabic the construction of an 
enclosure for a saint by a Muhammadan in Bediban near Mehasi 
in the district of Champaran. 

Sunil Chandra Roy. — Studies on the History of Religion in Ancient 
Kdsbmira. The paper gives an account of the different types of 
religious cults and beliefs of ancient Kashmira. The Naga worship 
seems to have been one of the earliest cults of the land. Subse- 
quently Buddhism entered into the valley, and the worship of Siva, 
Visnu, Surya and many other Puranic gods were introduced. 

J. N. Banerjee.— Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard. 
Paramanandan Sastri. — sfr^fk fgsfg' ^ (Ayurveda in 

Ancient Tibet). 
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Journal of tHo Qanganatha Jha Rosoareh Institute, 

vols. XI-Xll, pts. 1-4 

Franklin Edgerton.— Nature of Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
Originally Buddha’s lessons were recorded in the popular dialects 
prevalent in the land. But influenced by the great prestige of 
Sanskrit, the Buddhist monks were tempted to adapt in their 
writings a linguistic form that was not in fact corrupt Sanskrit 
‘but is a partially and imperfectly Sanskritized Middle Indie.’ 

Tarakeswar Bhattacharya. — A Forgotten Chapter of the History of 
Ancient Indian Astronomy. Discussions in the paper relate to 
the fundamental aspects of the subject of astronomy in ancient 
India, e.g. tropical system, sidereal system, month-names, indicator 
Naksatras etc. 

Kailas Chandra OJha. — Chronology of the Mauryas, An approxi- 
mate chronology for the Maurya period is suggested on the 
basis of fresh arguments: Candragupta 320-300 B.C., Bindusara 
300-275 B.C., Asoka 275-240 B.C., successors of Asoka 240- 
200 B.C. 

Dimbeswar Neog. — Modern Assamese Literature. This is an 
account of the Assamese literature for the period between 1826 
and 1947 A.C. 
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Early History and Archaeology of Kuruksetra 
and Ambala Division* 

1. Early Notices of Location and Extent 

The realm o£ the ancient Kurus, over which Parlksit ruled, was 
very extensive indeed. The Digvijaya Parva o£ the Mahdbharata 
narrates^ that it “extended from the border of the land of the Kulindas 
(near the sources of the Sutlej, the Jumna and the Ganges) to that of 
the Surasenas and the Matsyas (in the Mathura and the Bairata 
regions respectively), and from the frontier of Rohtak (East Panjab) 
to that of the Pahcalas (of Rohilkhand). It was divided into three 
parts, Kurujahgala^, Kurus® proper and Kuruksetra**. Kuril kingdom 

^ABBREVIATIONS 

CASH =Ciinniagham’s Archaeological Survey Report^ Calcutta. 

Report =C. J. Rodgers, Report of the Panjab Circle of Archaeological Survey^ 
Calcutta, 1891. 

ASR Archaeological Survey of India (Annual Report). 

Indit =V. S. Agrawala, India as Known to Panini, 1953, Lucknow 
University. 

JUPHS ^Journal of the U, P, Historical Society^ Lucknow. 

Dey^ =:N. L. Dey, Geographical Dictionary of Ancient & Mediaeval India. 
El ^Epigraphia Indica. 

IBORS ^Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research Society^ Patna. 

JNSl ^Journal of the Numismatic Society of India^ Bombay, 

1 H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (^PHAI)^ 
cd., Calcutta, pp. 2 1-2. He (p. 22) thinks that it corresponded to modern 
Delhi, Thanesar and the Upper Gangetic Doab, 

2 Probably the wild region of Kuru realm, stretching from the Kamyaka 
forest (on the bank of the river Saraswati) to Khandava near the Jumna (ibidt 
p. 22). In certain passages it indicates even the whole of the country, 

3 Probably located in the region around Hastinapur, near Meerut (ibid, p. 
22). The royal residence, according to Vedic Texts, was apparently Asandivat. 
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and Kuru janapada were well known to Panini(IV. i. 172). The 
Kasika enumerates all the three different units of the Kuru country i.e. 
Kumvasca Kurnksetrarn ca KurH-Knruksetram* Kuravasca Kurufahga- 
larn ca Kurtt-Ktirujangalam . {India^ p. 54). According to Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala {India, p. 54): — 

(i) Kuru-rastra proper was between the Gahga and the 
Yamuna rivers with its capital at Hastinapura; 

(ii) Kurujahgala was equal to Rohtak, Hansi and Hissar; 
while 

(iii) Kuruksetra was situated still to the north with its centre 
at Tbanesar, Kaithal and Karnal. 

According to the Taittiriya Aranyka^ (V. i. i.), the places bound- 
ing the region of Kuruksetra were: — Khanclava (to the south), 
Turghna (to the north), Parinah® (to the west) etc. The same region 
has also been located^ between the Sarasvatl and the Drsadvatl 
rivers or between Tarantuka, Arantuka, Ramahrada and Macakruka. 
This area was also irrigated by other rivers such as Aruna, 
Aihsumati or Indumatl, Apaya or Apaga, KausikI, Oghavati, 
Hiranyavatl etc. 

The other name of the place (i.e. Samantapaheaka), so often cited 
in the Mababharata, seems to denote the area of the region as 3 
Yojanas on all the four sides. According to Hemacandra, the author 
of the Abhidhanaclntamani^ (IV. 16), Kuruksetra extended up to 12 

Prof. Raychaudhuri {ibid, p. 32) opines that “the city may have been identica 
with Nagasahvaya or Hastinapur but it is more probably represented by the 
modern Asandha near the Chitahg’’. But it should also be noted that Chitahg 
river has been associated with the Kuruksetra region. Cf. India, pp. 54 ' 5 ' 

4 Cf, Monier Williams, A. Skt. Eng. Dictionary, 1899. Oxford, p. 294 
5 . V. Kuru. 

5 Vinayaka Ganela Apte’s Ed., 1926, Cf. Vedic Index, I, pp. 169-70; My 
paper Kuruksetra in Vedic Literature in the Journal of Indian History, Triven- 
drum. April, 1955. PP- 85-90; cf. my paper in IHQ_, March 1955, pp. 1-30 aho, 

6 Raychaudhuri (op. cit. p, 22 f. n. 6) identifies it with the Parenos of 
Arrian (Indika, IV), a tributary of the Indus; Cf. Raychaudhuri, p. 38 also for 
similar views. 

7 In the Mahabbarata and the Puranas ; see my paper in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, March, 1955. pp. 1-31 for details. 

8 Bhavanagar ed., Veer era 2441. p. 379; Cf. Cunningham’s Archaeological 
Survey Report, Calcutta, XIV, pp. 87-91. 
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yojanas i.e. Dharmaksetre Kuruksetre dvadasa-yojanavadhih. Yuan 
Chwang, a Chinese pilgrim who visited India in the 7th century 
A. C., refers to the kingdom of Sa-t' a-ni-sbi-fa-lo (Skt. Stbinviivara, 
modern Thanesar^) as about 7000 li in circuit and the capital 
zo U or so*®. 

II. Geography of the region in Mediaeval Inscriptions 

The undated prasasti (of Mahendrapala) from Pehoa (district 
Karnal; El, I, pp. 242 ff.), describes Kuruksetra (verse 3, p. 248) 
and the river Sarasvatl (verse 4, p. 248) in beautiful words: — 

(i) “May the field of Kuru grant happiness, free from all 
pains, (that field) which is able to remove the impurity of 
sins of many kinds, that is inhabited by crowds of sages; 
who have destroyed the dense darkness (of ignor^tnee) by 
gaining the knowledge of the self; (and hence) arc filled 
with deep joy”. 

(ii) ‘'And may that (beautiful) water of Sarasvatl’s (stream) 
entirely cut your (bonds of) misery, (that water which is) 
a boat (for crossing the ocean of births), a chariot for 
travelling along the road of gods, a cloud such as appears 
on the destruction of world shedding copious showers on 

the fire of the virtuous (and) a sun to destroy thick 

mud like darkness of a concatenation of virtuous 
diseases”. 

The same epigraph also refers to the names of three villages 
(Yaksapalaka, Gejjara and Patala) assigned for the bhoga (the services) 
of the temple in the locality. It is of course not at all possible to 
identify these places. 

The other inscription from Pehoa’s Garlbanath temple is dated in 
sarnvat 276 and refers to the traditional name of the place as 
Prthudaka** {El, I, pp. 184 ff; Cf. JASB, XXII, pp. 673 ff). It is 

9 Another name for Kuruksetra {2^° ^ 8 ' N. Lat., 76*50' £• Long). 

10 S. Beal’s Records of the Buddhist World, I. Book IV, p, 18. Alexander 
Cunningham {The Geography of Ancient India, London, 1871, pp. 328-9) 
however interprets 7000 li as equal to 1167 miles but he does not agree with 
this view of Yuan-Chwang. 

11 Modern Pehow 3 , 29*59' N. Lat. and 76*35' East Long., about 17 
miles from Thanesar. Painted grey ware has been found here too ; cf. Ancient 
India, X-XI, New Delhi, p. 141. 
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also stated therein (line 1 4) that the place lay to the east of the river 
Sar-asvatl. The Betma grant (C. India), dated in sarnvat 1076 
(=io2oA. C.) also states that a certain Brahmin (named Pandita 
Della) had come from Sthanvisvara to the village of Nalatadaga 
(H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 1936, Calcutta, 
p. 862). 

The mediaeval epigraphs also refer to Hariydnd or Hariyanaka 
(modern Hariana, comprising of the districts of Hissar and Rohtaka). 
The Delhi Museum inscription (dated 1328 A. C. in the reign 
of Muhammad Tughalak; El, I, pp. 93-5) furiiishes the following 
information on this point: — 

“There is a country called Hariyana, a very heaven on earth; 
there lies the city called Dhillika (modern Delhi) built by 
the Tomaras” (H. C. Ray, op cit., p. 1145). The Palam 
Baolr inscription (from the village Boh’er, in the Rohtaka 
district) is dated in V. S. 1337 (=1280 A. C) and 
states that the “land of Hariyanaka was first enjoyed by 
the Tomaras and then by the Cauhanas. It is now 
being ruled by the 5 aka (i.e. Muslim) king etc.,’’ {Ibid, 
p. 1 146). 

III. Early Associations 

The Epic tradition connects the Puru-Bharata family with the 
kings of the Kuruksetra region.^* This association of the Bharatas 
with Kuru-land is also attested by the Vedic literature for the two 
Bharata princes (i.e. Devasravas and Devavata) happened to offer 
sacrifices in the land watered by the Apaya, the Sarasvail and the 
DrsadvatP®. We are also informed in the Brahmanas and the Epics 
that “Bharata DausayantI made offerings on the Jumna, the Ganges 
and the Sarasvatl. The territory indicated in these laudatory verses 
is exactly the region which is later on so highly celebrated as 
Kuruksetra”.^* In fact the earlier history of Kuruksetra is all shrouded 

12 PHAl, p. 23. 

13 R- Veda, III. 23. 4, Maxtnuller, Hymns of the Rgveda, I, 1877, 
London, p. 226. 

14 PHIA, pp. 23-4. Cf. ibid, pp. 36-7 for the Kuru realm under Jana- 
mejaya, pp. 68-70; for the Kuru realm in the Ufnisads', pp. 133-4; for the 
Kuru land in the Jataka and the Jaina literature etc. 
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in mystery. It is proposed here, in the present paper, to throw some 
light on the history and archaeology of the region of Kuruksetra and 
the territory bounding it (i.e. Karnal, Ambala, Hissar, Robtak, 
Sonepat^^, Panipat etc., now included in the Ambala Division of East 
Panjab). 

Ill A. Importance of the Area 

(i) Indra killed the Vrtra, near the Somatirtha or Vedic 
Saryanavat. 

(ii) Pururavas found his beloved UrvasI here (jSat. Br., 
XL 5. 14). 

(hi) Ancient sages performed the Vedic sacrifices and kindled 
the sacred fire at Kuruksetra**. 

(iv) The Great War was fought here between the Pandus and 
the Kauravas. 

(v) The famous battle of Taraorl** was fought between PrthvI 
Raja and Muhammed Ghori. 

(vi) The Battle of Panipat*® was fought between Babar and 
Ibrahim Lodi. 

(vii) The Marathas were defeated at Panipat at the hands of 
Ahmad Shah Abdali*®, 

(viii) Even after the partition of India, millions of refugees 
were able to find shelter in the Refugee Relief Camp 
at Kuruksetra. In fact Kuruksetra region has played 
a great role in the history of India. It had the privilege 


15 i.c. Sonaprastha o£ Panint. Places ending with prastba (Hindi pata) are 
conBned mostly to the Kuril country and the region of the Himalayas watered 
by the Ganges. C£, India, p. 67; JUPtiS\ XVI (i), p. 44; also ibid, p. 45 
referring to a hill in Kuruksetra. 

16 R,Veda, IX. 113. i; Cf. CASR\ II, pp. 218-19; Geography of 
Ancient India, 1871, London, pp. 335-6; Report, p. 8. 

17 Taraori ( ) is only at a short distance from Thanesar; cf. R. S. 

Tripathi, History of Kanauj, Banaras, p. 329, 

18 Panipat is ancient P5«ipr4JtA4--very near to Kuruksetra on the Delhi- 
Ambala Railway line. 

19 Cf. Moti Chand, SSrtbavaha (Hindi), 1953, Patna, p. 14; An 
Advanced History of India, 1930, London, p. 549 as edited byi Sarkar, 
Majumdar aud Dutta. 
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of witnessing the rise and fall of many kingdoms, some of 
which happened to be closely associated with the district 
of Kuruksetra. 

(ix) It lay on the ancient trade route connecting the 
Western Panjab with Northern India*®. It is interest- 
ing to note that the existing Grand-Trunk road, which 
connects Peshawar and Calcutta, passes through Ambala, 
Kuruksetra, Karnal, Panipat, Sonepat, Delhi etc. It has 
been narrated in the Ramdyana (II. 7^. 1 1-5-cited in 
Sdrthavaha, p. 16) that the ambassadors, deputed to bring 
Bharata from the Kekaya country, crossed the Ganges, 
reached the town of Hastinapur and then came to 
Kuruksetra. It was here chat they saw the Vdrumtirtha 
aiul crossed the river Sarasvatl. Then began their journey 
towards the Saradanda*‘ (i.e. the modern river Sirhind). 

IV. Some Early Finds 

(1) It was at Kotala Nihahg Khan (Rupar) in the Ambala 
district of H. Panjab that archaeological excavations** 
brought to light suHicienc Indus Valley antiquities testifying 
to the extension of this culture towards the Gangetic plain. 
It is regretted that no such finds from the Kuruksetra 
region have been reported so far. Recent excavations at 
Rupar have brought to light 5 habitation-phases beginning 
from 2000 B. C. to 1700 A. C. The discovery of grey 

20 There was another ancient route also. Fahicn did reach Mathura but 
Kuruksetra did not fall on his way. Similarly Jtvaka Kimiarabhrtya, after his 
return from Taxila, came via Bhadrahkara (Sialko 0 , Udumbara (Pathaukot), 
Rohitaka (Rohtak), Mathura etc. Cf. Sdrthavaha, of, cit., p, 142. The world 
conquest in the Mahdbhdrata refers to the expeditions to Sirsa, Rohtak etc., but 
not to Kuruksetra; Cf. Sdrthavaha, of. cit., p. 16, 

21 In the words of Dr. Agrawala [/«dw, p, 58] “the two names Saradanda 
and Sarasvatl point to their being one and the same river. The latter formed 
the boundary between the Prdeya and the Udicya divisions of India and may be 
identiRcd with the Drsadvati or Chitahg.'* 

22 Cf. M. S. Vats, Excavations at Haraffa, 1940, Delhi, I, pp. 47S-7. 
It was in the years 1953*5 too that excavations were conducted in the 
college area at Rupar. Cf. Y. D. Sharma’s paper in The March of India, Delhi 
VI (3), 1953 , pp. 12-16; also Indian Archaeology A Review, * 953-4 and 
1954-35. New Delhi, for more sites near Rupar. 
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and N. B. P. Wares here at Rupar is also very interesting 
indeed; (cf. The March of India, VI, no. 3, Delhi, 1953, pp. 
12*16; Ancient India, Bull, of Arch. Surv of India, IX, pp. 
123-6; Indian Archaelogy 1953-4 A Review, 1954. New 
Delhi, pp. 6-7 and plates; ibid, 1955, pp. 9-1 1, 59 for 
Indus Valley Culture in the region of Rupar). 

(ii) Mr. B. B. Lai was able to discover certain pieces of the 
Painted Grey-W are^^ (of about 800 B. C.) at various 
places of this area i.e. at Amin (5 miles from Kuruksetra), 
Raja-Karna-ka-Kila at Kuruksetra, Pehoa (ancient Prthu- 
daka, near Kuruksetra), Panipat etc. (^Ancient India, X-XI, 
op. cit., pp. 138-141), 

(iii) D. B. Spooner (^ASR., 1922-3, pp. 89-90) opined that the 
ancient mound named Raja-Karna-ku-Kila at Thanesar 
might well date back from the Pre-Buddhist period. But he 
regretted about the utter absence of any material bearing 
upon the history of the region in those good old days. 
Spooner ijibid, 1921-2, p. 46) also states that “Kuruksetra 
is frequently alluded to in the Buddhist Jatakas, the 
most important reference to it being in the Mahasuta- 
soma Jataka”, 

(iv) The famous Topra (Ambala district; CASR., XIV, pp. 78 ff.) 
pillar^^-edicts of Dharmaraja Asoka bear testimony to the 
importance of this place as a stronghold of the Mauryan 
administration. The discovery of some uninscribed cast 
coins at Sugha^® (ancient Srughna in the Ambala Dist.) 


23 Cf. B. B. Lai’s paper on The Painted Grey Ware of the Upper Gangetic 
Basin, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal {Letters) N. S., XVI, 1950 
pp. 89 15 .; also Ancient India, X-XI, pp. 138 15 . for such sites in the region of 
Hissar and Rohtak. 

24 Now preserved in the Feroz Shah’s Kotala at Delhi. Cf. Indian An- 
tiquary, XVII; Epigraphia Indica, II, pp. 245 ff; Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, I, p. 119; D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, I, Calcutta, 1942, 
pp. 55®* for the text of these pillar-edicts. Consult Elliot’s History of 
India, London, III, pp. 250-1 about the account of the transfer of the pillar to 
Delhi in the time of Feroz Shah Tughlak. 

25 Srughna has also been referred to in the accounts of Yuan Chwang and 
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is also very interescing {Refort, p. 24). These coins 
mostly bear a caitya on one side and a lion or an elephant 
on the other. Cunningham {Geography of Ancient 
India, 1924, Calcutta, p. 397) reports that the area oE 
Sugha, Mandalapur, Buria and Jagadharl has yielded 
coins ranging from the square punch-marked to the times 
of the Cauhan and the Tomara Rajas of Delhi. 
Thus he rightly asserts that Sugha, a site of the punch- 
marked coins, is at least as old as 300 B. C., if not 1000 
B. C. Archaeological explorations and excavations at this 
sice may push back this antiquity to a still earlier period. 
It is extremely essential to study the site with the help of a 
scientific spade. It is situated only 38 or 40 miles from 
Thanesar and stands on the high road leading from the 
Gangecic Doab (via Meerut, Saharanpur, Ambala) to the 
Upper Panjab and commands the passage of the Jumna 
river. It was by this route that Mahmud of Ghazni 
returned from his expeditions to Kanauj. Timur too 
visited this route while returning from his plundering 
campaign of Haridwar; and Babar advanced to conquer 
Delhi by this side (Cunningham, ibid, pp. 396-8). For 
Sugha, also consult S. Beal, Records of the Western 
Countries, I, pp. 186 to 188 and f. notes; Varahamihira’s 
Vrhatsarnhitd, XVI. 21 and translation on p. 178 as edited 
by V. Subrahmanya Sastrl, 1947, BangJilore City; CASR., 
II, pp. 228-31; ibid, XIV, p. 134; Cunningham’s 
Geography of Ancient India, 1924. Calcutta, pp. 395-398; 
Dey, p. 194. The recent excavations at Rupar also 
yielded a small ivory seal inscribed with the word Bhada- 
palakasa in the Brahml script of the Mauryan period 
{Indian Archaeology 1953-4 A Review, op. cit., p. 6]. 

The N. B. P. ware occurs at Panipat (29“ 10' North Lat and 75" 
56' East Long) higher than the painted Grey Ware; [Ancient India, 
op. cit., X-XI, p. 145]. It also occurs at Sonepat {ibid). 


the MahamSyUr}; Ci. Sraughnah ol Panini {India, p. 431). Srughna was of 
course an important town in ancient days. 
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It has not yet been possible to study the early coins** from Thanesar 
or the neighbouring region of Kuruksetra. Archaeological excavations 
in this area may help us in throwing some light on the early history 
of the locality. Following are some of the towns of the Ambala 
Division as known to Panini : — 

(i) Kapisthala*^ (VIII, 3. 91) is modern Kaithal in the Karnal 
district. 

(ii) 5 onaprastha is modern Sonepat (28 “59' N. Lat., 70" 
1' E. Lon). 

(iii) Rom*® (iv. 2. 78) is probably Rodi in Hissar district. 

(iv) Tausayana*® (Paksddigana, IV. 2. 80) is modern Tohana, 
a place of historical and archaeological interest in Fatahbad 
tahsil of district Hissar. 

(v) Sairisaka®" (IV, 2. 80) is modern Sirsa, a sub-divisional 
headquarter in Hissar district. 

(vi) Yugandhara®^ (i.e. Jagadharl, District Ambala). 

(vii) Srughna (see fn. 2 1 above). 

(viii) Kalakuta (IV. i. 173) was probably modern Kalka in the 
Simla Hills (India, p. 54) 

(ix) Gaudapuia (vi. 2. 100) is probably Gauda-grama or 
Gurgaon in the south-east Panjab [fUPHS., XVI (i), p.42]. 

The Bharatas have been mentioned as an dyudhajivl sangha by 
Panini, Dr. Agrawala (India, p. 451) thinks that “it must be some 


26 D. B. Spooner (ASR, 1921-2, p. ^y) states th.it very ancient coins are 
said to have been found at Amin (5 miles from Kuruksetra) but no record of 
these coins is traceable. Amin is situated at 29° 54^ North Lat. and 76“ 5 ^^ 
East Long. The Painted Grey Ware has been found here too [Ancient India, 
X-XI. p. 138I. 

27 India, pp. 71, 65, Cf, Report, pp. 19-30; Dey, p. 92. 

28 Ibid, p. 71. 

29 Ibid, p. 72 ; lUPHS, XVI (i), p. 49. 

30 India, p. 72. It is situated on the north side of the dry bed of the 
river Ghaggar, having considerable ancient ruins and has also been referred to in 
the Mahabhdrata (lUPHS, XVI (i), pp. 50-1; Dey, p. 181 — referring to 
Vinasana tirtha near Sirsa; Cf. ibid, p. 256; lUPHS, XVI (i), p. 49 * 

31 Cf. Yugandhari of the Mahabhdrata. 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1955 
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old tradition, otherwise Panini locates tliem in the Kuru region on the 
border land of the Udicya and Pracya divisions of India. According 
to- another sutra, the Kurus lived under a regal form of governmenr. 

It seems these Bharatas lived round about Kuruksetra as a sangha in 
Panini’s time.” 

V. Post Mauryan Coins and Seals 

Dr. Birbal Sahni happened to publish some Suhga antiquities from 
the Khokrakota mound at Rohtak. They include a square terracotta 
seal (ordinary) and a round sealing baked in clay. Birbal Sahni®" has 
given the following description of this important find : — 

Size: — 24x24 m.m. 

Obv. There is an inscription from left to right — 

(1) bhadra mitra 

(2) sya dronighd {te') 

in the Brahmt characters. 

Rev. : — Smooth and convex and it shows two perforations (in- 
dicated by arrows) where the string was probably attached 
to fix the sealing to an article, possibly a document sent to 
Rohtak. 

Mr. Sahni quotes K. P. Jayaswal according to whom the owner of 
the sealing was “the Oflicer-in-charge of the pass over the droni 
(valley; Hindi dnna) which must have been in the Siwalaks, probably 
identical with Dehradun.” C. R. Singhal {Bibliography of Indian 
Coins, I, 1250, Bombay, p. 24) cites the remarks of Jayaswal 
(expressed in JBORS., XXllI, p. 148) : “Bhadramitra evidently was 
the Yaudheya Officer-in-charge of the diina; and the second line of the 
legend would better be read as dronipdla instead of dronigba (te).” 

A hoard of about 136 Yaudheya-coins was recovered from the 
village Panjya in Jaunsar-Bawar area of Dehradun district in 
1936. It was really interesting to ob erve the utter absence of the early 
Yaudheya coins in that hoard. On the other hand, the coins furni” 
shed by this hoard were closely associated with the Kurvinda coins both 
in style and type {JNSL, II, p. 109). In these circumstances it 

32 Current Science. V, Aug. 1936, pp. 8 iff. Both are surface finds. 
Jayaswal has assigned second century B. C. as the probable date of this sealing. 
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appears hardly plausible to consider Bhadratnicra of the Rohtak seal 
as a Yaudheya officer. Future discoveries arc awaited to 

throw sonic light on the history and lineage of this Bhadramitra. 

VI. Agdca Coins 

Coins bearing the legends Agodake agdca janapada or Agodaka 
agdcaja etc., were described by Allan (oj?. cit., 1936, Introduction, 

pp. clvii-viii) in the uncertain category of the ancient Indian coins. 

Mr. Allan has also stated that a number of such coins was procured 
by Rodgers at Barwalla. Mr. P. L. Gupta has tried to provc^^ that 
at Agroha (Hissar) existed a tribe named Agra and that Agdca is the 
Prakrt corruption of Sanskrit Agreya. Agodaka of the coins is the 
same as Agrotaka as found in an epigraph of 1328 A. C. 

{El., I, pp 93 ff.). The site, about 13 miles from Hissar, yielded 
quite a large number of antiquities including stone fragments, 
terracottas, large size bricks etc. {Report, pp. 41-3)“^. 

VII. A stone ball with ancient symbols 

The excavations at the site of Raja-Karana-ka-Kila brought to light 
a stone ball, weighing about 7 tolas of the Indian weight. D. B. 
Spooner {ASR., 192 1-2, p. 49) has furnished the following details of 
the same: — “There arc sketched on it a number of sacred symbols 
including a pair of fish joined by a piece of string, a swastika, a nandi- 
pada — similar to the symbol which begins the Kharavela inscription, 
a rectangle with diagonals, a device consisting of two triangles joined 
at the apex, a circle, a three pointed star and what appears to be a 
swastika without the fourth arm. The exact purpose of these symbols 
is unknown”. To me it appears that the peculiar ball, under 
reference, might have been used for weighing purposes at a 
time when coins having these very symbols were in frequent 


33 Journal oj the Numismatic Society of India, Iv, pp. 49ff; Cf, C. R. 
Singhal, Bibliography of Indian Coins, I, 1950, Bombay, p. 22. 

34 For a detailed account of the excavations af Agroha, consult H L. 
Srivastava, Excavations at Agroha (Punjab), No. 61, Delhi, 195^! 

El, I, p. 93; L. D. Barnett, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, 1940, X, pp. 277-84; JUPHS, XVII (i), 
pp. 19-20. 
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currency in the Indian markets. It is of course a conjecture and 
nothing can be said with definiteness at this moment. 

VIII, Sunga Sculptures and Terracottas 

(a) It is also essential to refer to a yaksa statue from Palwal and 

illustrated by Dr. V. S. Agrawala in the Journal of the U. P. 
Historical Society, XXIV-XXV, p. 188, figure 4. According to Dr. 
Agrawala (ibid), “the statue consists of the head and bust of a colossal 
Yaksa image of red sandstone. It was found at Palwal in Gurgaon 
District in 1914 and is now deposited in the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow (0.107). figure is wearing on the head a conical 

turban with tiered folds, big round discs in cloven ear-lobes, a double 
flat crescent-shaped torque, a flat triangular necklace, armlets with 
triple vertical projections and four heavy wristlets. The right hand 
is raised towards the shoulder and holds a conchlike tapering object, 
now mutilated. There are traces of a scarf looped on right elbow. 
On the back are shown pendant tassels of the necklace. The style of 
the turban, the torque and the necklace and the armlets with feathered 
projections seen in the side view, all point to the image being an early 
Yaksa type that may be assigned to the early Suhga period, about 
second century B. C. The object in the right hand is unfortunately 
not very distinct and therefore the identification with Kubera is far 
from certain”. 

(b) Some interesting Sunga terracottas recovered from the 
excavations at Rupar, have been illustrated by Dr. Y. D. Sharma in 
Ancient India, op. cit., IX, p. 126, plate 50 A & 13 . They are able to 
throw a flood of light on the plastic art of the region during the 
Post-Mauryan period. 

(c) About 5 miles to the S. S. E. of Thanesar lies the small 
village of Amin,®* situated on an ancient huge mound measuring 
about 2000 feet in length (from north to south), 800 feet in width 
and about 25 to 30 feet in height. This is considered to have been 
the traditional site of the Cakra vyuha where the armies were arranged 
at the time of the famous battle of Mahabharata. The name Amin 

35 There exists an ancient temple of Aditi and a Smys-kunda here. 
The ladies, who arc desirous of having issues, like to bathe in this kunda. Cf. 
Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, Calcutta, 1924, p. 386; ASR, 
1922-3, pp. 89-90; Report, p. 14: CASR, XIV, pp. 97!!. 
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seems to have been a contraction of Abhinianyu (son of Arjuna)-^f»e(/4 
(i.e. mound). It was here that two inscribed red stone rectangular pillars 
were discovered and are said to have been preserved in the Thakurji 
shrine on the west bank of the tank called Sura'ykunda [ASR., 1921- 
2, p. 47; 1922-3 ibid, plate V.e.) No detailed account of these pillars 
has so far been furnished by any scholar. “They are carved on all the 
four sides and have no sockets for crossbars. They would thus appear to 
have supported some sort of a platform.” Besides this, Mr. D. B. 
Spooner’’® (ASR., 192 1-2, p. 47) states that the “inscriptions cn them 
are in the characters of the Kusana period but are quite short and 
merely supply the names of their donors”. But this dating by 
Spooner does not tally with the art of the times. In fact the depiction 
of the dress and the ornaments of the persons, so finely carved on 
these pillars, appears to have been the work of some Suhga artists. 
Dr. A Coomarswami” has also placed these pillars somewhere in the 
ouhga period. Following are the details of these sculptured posts 
under reference ; — 

(i) Pillar to the left side: — It depicts a male person (in the 
sthanaka mudra) who wears a typical 5 uhga turban ’* on the 
head, a necklace of 4 strings round the neck and a dhoti 
covering the lower portion of the body and coming up to the 
knees. This dhoti has been tightened with the help of a 
kayabandha (waist-cloth). The standing person has 
caught hold of one of the ends of this kayabandha in 
his left hand while the other end of it is hanging 
down below. The right hand is placed towards the 
right side of the chest and holds a lotus in it. He 
wears the long karnakitndalas in his ears but he 
appears bare-footed. From the looks of this person it 
appears that he is some Yaksa pondering over some problem 
out of great anxiety. The front portions of his arms, 

36 He even thinks {ASR, 1922-3, p. 90) that these “two sculptured posts, 
in red ston: of the Kusana age, must have been imported from Mathura”. 

37 A History of Indian and Indonesian Art, 1927, London, p. 32; cf. V. S. 
Agarwala, JUPHS, VI (2), figures 12, 17. 

38 For typical head-dress as depicted in the Sunga art of India, consult Dr. 
Moti Chandra’s book Pracina Bharatiya Ve'sa BhiisS, (Hindi), Sarnvat 2007, 
Allahabad, p. 66, figures 35 and 36. 
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being somewhat covered by some cloth, do not depict any 
ornaments round tliis portion o£ his body. Just above the 
head of this person liave been carved two full bloomed 
lotuses and around all this (i.e. the lotuses and the person) 
can be seen floral designs, along the rectangular edges of 
the slab; (cf. JUPHS, VI. 2, figure 17, p. 105, fn. where 
Dr. Agrawala considers the depiction of a fadma-pdni 
Yaksa on this pillar). 

(ii) Pillar to the right side : — This piece too is very interesting 
for it seems to represent some amorous scene. It depicts 
a male and female standing bare-footed very close to each 
other. The lady wears the typical head-dress (i.e. a turban) 
of the 5 uhga times and looks at the male pe.son (standing to 
her left) with a smiling face. Her left arm, placed round 
the neck of this person, touches his left shoulder. Similarly 
the right hand of the latter touches her left shoulder. 
The lady here wears three necklaces, the beads of which 
are clearly visible. She also puts on heavy kundalas in her 
cars. The breasts of the lady appear to be quite heavy. Both 
these persons are putting on dhotis up to the knees. The 
ornaments, appearing in the front portion of the hands of 
the lady, have covered the entire portion from the elbow to 
the beginning of her palm. This reminds us of the existing 
fashion'^® of wearing bangles by the Rajasthani ladies even 
now in the 20th century A. C, It is much more interest- 
ing to find that the lower portion of the legs of the lady (in 
the above Kuruksetra panel) has also been covered by the 
rings which reach her ankles. She wears the dhoti in the 
current MarRthl style and there appears a girdle on the 
dhoti here; the beads of the girdle are quite visible. Above 
it has been tied a kayabandha (round the waist), the ends 
of which are hanging down below. Her left leg has taken 
a turn behind her right leg and is placed on some object 
which looks like a stool or damaru. Her right arm, stretching 

39 Of course there are no bangles worn (ny the lady of the Kuruksetra 
panel under study) on the upper portion of the arm. For similar ornamentation 
in the Sutiga period, consult Pracina Bharatiya Vesa Bhiisa, op. cit,, figures $1-2 
facing p. 73. 
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down below, is visible on one side. The male person 
holds a wine cup (in his left hand) which is placed near 
his chest but towards the left portion of the lady. The 
former here wears a necklace in the same fashion as put on 
by the person already cited in the first panel above. 
Dr. Agrawala (^ibidy figure 12) is justified in tracing the 
depiction of Y aksa-mithana here. 

IX. Kusdna and Pre-Kusdna Finds 

(a) The excavations on the mound of Raja-Karna-ka-Kila at 
Tliancsar yielded an Indo-Bactrian silver large coin of Hermaios (ASR^y 
1922-3, p. 87). A hemidrachm of Apollodotus and one of 

Antimachus were also recovered by Rodgers at Jagadhari (Reforty 
p. 24). The discovery of a hoard of cjuite a large number of coins 
883 in number) of Menander from Sonepat is of course very 
interesting (cf. Numismatic Chronicle y London, 1872, p. 159 )* 
quite possible that this region too fell a prey to the attack of Menander 
who had penetrated as far as Madhyamika (modern Nagari, Chittaur 
district of Udaipur State) and Saketa'^^ (modern Ayodhya, U. P.), 

(b) The Kusanas, who ruled North India as far as Mathura and 
Banaras, had also subjugated the region of the Ambala division. The 
Theh Polar^^ site (Karnal district) yielded some rude imitations 
of those coins of Vasudeva which were adopted by the foreign ruling 
chiefs of the Panjab towards the 3rd or ^th centuries A. C. {ASR.y 
1930-4, pp. 143 fl). In one trench of the Theh Polar site were also 
found 2 debased copper coins bearing the figure of a Kusana type of 
king at an altar (/&/W). Besides this, some other antiquities^ of this 
period, reported from Raja-Karana-^^-ka-Kila, include: — 

(i) A terracotta sealing having a beautiful Indian bull on one 
side. This bull faces left. Above this animal appears a 

40 a. Patanjali’s MahMdsya (III, 2. ii) arunat yavandh sdketam 
aruHad yavanah madhyamikam. 

4 1 Theh Polar marks the ancient site (at Karnal) on the south bank of the 
Sarasvati river. There is simply a tradition that it was the abode of Muni 
Paulastya— an ancestor of Ravana (Cf. ASR, i 930 ‘ 4 » P* * 43 )" 

42 ASR., 1922-3. pp. 87-8. 

43 It is about 500 square feet at the top, 800 feet square at the base with 
a height of 30-40 feet. Cl ASR, 1921-2, p. 48; C/ 4 SR, II. p. 220. There is a 
large stepwell here of the Muslim period. 
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line of 5 minute letters “probably in the Kharosthi script” 
{ASR., 1922-3, pp. 87-8). It is regretted that the 
scaling has not been illustrated by D. B. Spooner^^ in 
ASR., 1922-3 cited just above. 

(ii) Mr. Spooner (ibid) also refers to the large size bricks from 
the same place as belonging to the Kusana period. They 
measure 14 to i 4/4 inches in length, 9 to 9J/2 inches in 
breadth and 2j/a to 3 inches in thickness. 

(iii) A terracotta votive-tank has been recovered in a broken 
condition but it depicts sufficient details bearing close 
similarity to similar finds from Taxila, Ahicchatra, 
Kausambi^"’ etc. The corners of the Kuruksetra votive- 
tank depicts one musician elevated on a platform; while 
the other is playing on a pair of cymbols while two others 
are playing oji a flute and a tabor respectively. The 
fourth musician is a female and the musical instrument 
held in her hand cannot be determined with certainty 
(^ASR., 1921-22, p. 48). Another terracotta votive dish 
was found in a fragmentary condition (ibid, p. 49). 

(c) A fragmentary stone inscription (in the Kharosthi script), 
now preserved in the Lahore Museum, is said to have been recovered 
from Karnal near Kuruksetra. Dr. Sten Konow^® has furnished the 
following reading of the same : — 

Sidhi kri (sa) vi (na) u ( — putrena) 
lapotrena ae puka (rini karavita). 

It refers to the construction of a pond (Skt. puskarini) by 
Krsakavi, the identification of Krsakavi being obscure. 

(d) The region of Buria, Sugha and Jagadharl has yielded several 
Kuninda coins of king Amoghabhuti who is said to have been a 
chieftain of the famous Kuninda tribe (^Report, p. 24) in the erly 

44 It will be really interesting if the Deptt. ofJArcliaeology in India brings 
it to light at an early date. 

45 During the excavations at Kausambi in years 1949 and 1950, I was 
able to recover several pieces of this type from the Scytho-Parthian levels 
which appeared just below the surface near the ancient site marked by 
the famous A^okan pillar at Kosam; consult Ancient India, op. cit,, IV pp. 
125 lf> and plates for the votive tanks and their distribution in India. 

46 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II (i), Calcutta, 1929, p, 179. 
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centuries of the Christian Era. Similar coins have also been procured 
at Karnal in the Kuruksetra region (Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1875, p. 85; (cf. J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of 
Ancient India in the British Museum, London, 1936, p. ciii of the 
introduction) 

(e) It was more than 75 years ago that Rodgers procured a unique 

coin from Rupar (district Ainbala) which bore the same legend in Brahmi 
on one side and in Kharosthi on the other. Rodgers read the legend 
as raja ajamitra on both the sides (Report, p. 38). He also state,s 
that there was the figure of an elephant on the obverse of it and of a 
man or woman on the reverse. Mr. Rodgers is of the opinion that 
‘‘this coin is not at all like the mitra coins”, found in abundance in 

the Uttara Pradesa. It is regretted that the coin has not been 

illustrated by Mr. Rodgers. The existing coin of course adds one 
more name to the list of the rulers who issued a currency 

having the legend in Brahmi on one side and in Kharosthi on the 

other. It is just possible that Ajamitra was some local ruler who;c 
regime could not have lasted long. Pei haps he had issued his coinage 
imitating the coins of the Kunindas.'^ 

(f) The ancient site of Rohtak also yielded a coin-mould which, 
according to Dr. V. S. Agrawala, was perhaps used to cast some coin 
of Huviska — the gieat Kusana chief (JNSl., XV i^ pp. 68-9). 

(g) Rodgers procured some coins of Gondophares and 
Amoghabhuti at Naraingarh (dist. Ambala; Report, p. 28). Describ- 
ing the copper issues of the foreigners, he states that they bear a 
king’s head and some Greek letters on the obverse, while the figure of 
Pallas and some Kharosthi letters appear on the reverse. These coins, 
according to Rodgers, weighed 30 grains. 

(h) Cunningham (CASR., p. 78) obtained 3 coins at Kapala- 
mocana (Siwalak hills) and one of these was “a small silver piece of 
the Indo'Sassanian type, with the letter ma between the two attendarTts 
at the fire altar”. The remaining two copper coins were of Samantai- 
deva. Rodgers procured a hemidrachm of Strato (helmeted king) 
and several coins of Menander in the bazars of Sadhaura (Ambala). 
He was informed by the local people that these coins had come from 


47 As is evident from the bilingual legend of these coins. 
IHQ., DECEMBER, 1955 
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KapaUmocana, a place already referred to above (Rodgers, Report, 
P..25). 

(i) Two Audumbara coins and one coin of the Indo-Partliian ruler 
Sotcr Megas are some of the noteworthy antiquities from Rupar 
[March of India, VI (3), pp. 12-16]. 

(J) Whitehead found a special type of the coins of Sotcr Megas 
in Delhi and Jagadharl and that variety was pobably current in what 
is now called the S. E. Panjab [R. B. Whitehead, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Panjab Museum Lahore, I, p. 162 fn. i]. 

(k) The discovery of some more Kuninda coins from Karnal 
(JASB, XLIV, p. 82; Proc. A.S.B., 1875, p. 85) is also to be 
noted. 

( l ) It was from the ancient site of Raja-Karna-Ka-Kila that a rare 
large round copper coin'*’* was excavated by Daya Ram Sahiil about 23 
years ago (ASR., 1922-3, p. 87). It is regretted that it has not been 
published by Spooner in ASR., 1922-23. The well defined incuse 
here appears to be similar to that on the well known Pancala scries of 
coins. The name (on the Kuruksetra coin) has been engraved in two 
lines and has been read thus: — rajiio Yajnajitasya. The name of 
this Yajfiajita is not available from any other source. According to 
Mr. Spooner, the script of the legend of this coin is of the second or 
third century A.C. Probably he was some local chief who might have 
risen to power for a little while, perhaps after Kusana Vasudeva II. 
He can also be placed somewhere in the period that followed the 
disintegration of the Kusana regime towards the beginning of the 
third century A.C. In this connection it is essential to survey the 
political conditions of the East Panjab, Mathura and Rajasthan 
before the beginning of the fourth century A.C. 

On the basis of the early coin types of the Yaudheyas, it can be 
safely said that Kartikeya was their istadevata, Mr. P. L. Gupta^* 
states that in the second and the first century B.C., they occupied the 
Hariyana (Skt. Bahudhanyaka) portion of the Panjab comprising 


48 Cf. also S. N. Chakral orty, A Study of Ancient Indian Numismatics, 
1931, Calcutta, p, 207. 

49 Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, XXlll, 1950, p. 171. 
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Rohtak, Hissar, Sirs 3 > Karnal and Gurgaon; and also the adjoining 
portion of the desert of modern Marwar““. 

The Kusana power was at its glory in the time of Kaniska and 
. Huviska. That is why the Yaudheyas, a tribe closely associated with 
Rohlcaka®^ (modern Rohtak, Ambala Division), were not in a position 
to raise its head in revolt against the foreign yoke.®* It was some- 
where in the middle of the second century A.C., that they revolted 
against the foreigners but were soon checked by Rudradaman— the 
famous 5 aka Mahaksatrap. In the opinion of Dr. A. S. Altekar®®, 
*'the Yaudheyas made a second bid for independence cowards the end 
of the second century A.D., came out successful in their venture and 
succeeded in freeing their homeland and ousting the Kusanas beyond 
the Sutlej. The coins of Kaniska III (180-210 A.D.) and Vasudeva 
(210-2^0 A.D.) are not found 10 the east of the Sutlej; it is thus cleat 
that they had lost all cis-Sutlej territories. On the other hand, the 
post-Kusana coins of the Yaudheyas having legends in the characters 
of the third or fourth century A.D., are found in large hoards between 
Sutlej and the Jumna, the homeland of the Yaudheyas, in the districts 
of Saharanpur, Dehradun, Delhi, Rohtak, Ludhiana and Kangra*'. 
Yaudheya coins were also found at Abohar, Sirsa, Hansi, Panipac, 
Sonepat etc., and Rodgers (MSS. notes in Deptt. of coins, as cited by 

50 But no Yaudheya coin has so far been discovered in Marwar at least. 
It is not possible to agree with the views of Mr. Gupta put forth on pp. 172-3 
of the paper cited above. 

51 The Yasastilaka ol Sotnideva. presents a vivid view of the Yaudheya 
country (Vol. 1 , Bombay, 1901, pp. 12-22 as edited by Pandit ^ivadatta). The 
Mjhabharata refers to Rohitaka as the capital of the BahudhSnyaka country. 
It was dear to Skanda-Kartikeya, rich in cows and grains, and the people inhabit- 
ing the place were called the Muttamayfirakas (Sabha Parva, XXXII. 4 - 5 )- For 
the antiquities from Rohtak, consult Proc. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1881, pp. 70-2; Current Science, IV, 1936, pp. 796 ; ibid, V, Aug. 193b, pp. 
81 fl-JBORS, XXII, pp. 5i-b2. 

52 At this time they were living somewere in the north-east Rajaputana. 
For the coins of the Yaudheyas from Rohtr.k, consult Birbal Sahni, Technique of 
Casting of Coins in Ancient India, Bombay, 1945, pp. 4-32; JBORS; iq ^6 
XXII, pp. 51-62. 

53 A New History of the Indian People, VI, 1946, Lahore, p. 29; Cf. 
ibid, p. 21 for the independence of the E. Panjab from the foreign yoke in tbe 
beginning of the 3rd century A.C, 
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Allan, . op. cU., p. cli) also obtained some ^^th century A.C. coins 
(class 6) at HansI and KharUaundah near Sonepat. The evidence o£ 
the coin finds shows that the Yaudheyas occupied an area which may 
be roughly described as the Eastern Panjab (Allan, p. cli). Very 
recently, a unique Yaudheya copper coin was picked up from the top 
of the mound at Baghaula in the district Gurgaon. It is a cast coin 
belonging to the second class of the Yaudheya series of coins \JNSl,, 
Xlll (i), pp. 1 01-2 as discussed by O. Prufer]. 

It now appears that the foreigners were perhaps no longer ruling in 
the Ambala Division towards the beginning of the third century A.C. 
(Cf. Altekar, op. cit., p. 21). It is also very likely that certain local 
ruler named Yajhajita (whose coin has just been cited above), after the 
fall of the Kusanas, gained power and issued coins in his own name 
for a short while. Perhaps the growing power of the Yaudheya 
tribe proved fatal to his existence. 

R. B. Whitehead (Namismatic Supplement, 97, p. 1911) has 
described 21 coins found near Riipar in the Ambala district. “These 
coins are of mixed metal and weigh 190 grains. On the obverse 
there is a human figure copied from the Kusana coins and the reverse 
bears a crude figure of an animal and some symbols. As these coins 
were accompanied by some copper coins of the White Hun Chiefs 
(Toramana and Mihirakula), these arc supposed to belong to 
about 5th century A.D.” (C. R. Singhal, Bibliography of Indian Coins, 
1 , 1950, Bombay, p. 106). 

Some earlier and later coins from the recent excavations at Rupar 
have been illustrated in Indian Archaeology ^953 -^ — A Review, New 
Delhi, 1954, plate V.c. 

(m) Important Yaudheya Coins —The. Yaudheya coin hoards 
from the following places of the region of Kuruksetra are to be 
noted with great interest : — 

’ (i) Sonepat®* Hoard. 

(il) Karnal®'*’ Hoard of 232 copper coins included the large 
variety of Yaudheya coins; showing a male deity holding 

54 Allan; op. cit., p. cli; Chakraborty, op. cit., p. 220; Alexander Cun- 
ningham, Coins of Ancient India, London, 1891, p. 76 and Geography of 
Ancient India, London, 1871, p. 245. 

55 ASR., 1230-4, pp. 143 ff. These coins were recovered as a result of the 
excavations at the site called Thch-Polar. 
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a spear in the right hand and the left hand resting on 
the hip (Cf. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the 
Indian Museum of Calcutta, I, plate XXI). Some coins of 
Kiisana Vasudeva ton were recovered from this very hoard. 

X. Gufta Terracottas and Antiquities',-— 

(i) The region of Kuruksetra has also yielded some very interest- 
ing Gupta terracottas which need to be described in detail®® here. — 

(A) Cunningham (CASR., XIV, pp. 97 ff., plate XXVII lower 
half) excavated the broken part of a tcrracotta-pl.ique at the Asthipura 
site of Tbanesar. On this plaque have been depicted two persons 
fighting with each other; their pose being very natural and charming. 
The upper portion of their bodies is quite naked while a dhotJ-Vike 
object appears to have covered the lower portion. The folds of the 
drapery are of course quite visible. Besides this, there can also be 
seen a knot tied up (just below the naval portion) while one end of 
it is hanging down between the thighs. The man, to the left 
hand side, has caught hold of the arm of the other person. The 
latter wears a necklace, a f.ict which is quite unusual for the 
wrestlers at work. Usually the wrestlers do not put on such 
necklace as has been depicted in this plaque. Equally amazing is to 
note the long hair of one wrestler (to the left) and the curly hair of the 
other. The expression of pain on the face of the curly-haired® - 
person is very well executed. It was probably a masterpiece of the 
Gandhara art. 

(B) Equally important is another terracotta plaque (from 
Pcheoa'*, ancient Prthudaka) which has been illustrated in CASR 
(XIV, plate XXVII, upper portion; ibid, p. joi). It is in a fairly 

56 They had not been described in detail by Cunningham who simply 
made a passing reference to these important relics. Similarly A- Coomaraswamy 
assigned them to an early age i.e. the Gupta period (cf. Coomaraswamy, of. 
cit., p. 87). 

57 The Gupta terracottas and sculptures depict the frequent use of curly 
hair; cf. Nagart Pracari»i Patrika, Hindi, Banaras, sarnvM X997, pp. 215-16 and 
plates. 

58 Spooner {ASR.,- igzi-z. p. 47) simply states th.»t Cunningham obtained 
some excellent terracotta reliefs at Pchcoi, 
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well preserved condition and depicts some royal person sitting 
in the sukhasana pose with liis right hand placed on the 
right rhigh. It appears that this person is sitting on 
some throne, the side portions and the back of which seem 
to have been shown a little here. He wears a full trouser 
(reaching up to the ankles). A full-sleeves shirt, in the upper 
portion of the body, covers the whole portion up to the beginning 
of the palms of the hand. Over this long coat appears 
a wrapper-like object which covers the upper portion of his arm and 
then hangs down below so as to cover the thigh portions too. The 
folds of the drapery here too suggest this plaque as having been 
executed under the influence of the Gandhara art. Still more 
charming arc the remaining details of the figure: — 

(a) A round tilaka mark on the forehead. 

(b) A crown (srudded with circular jewels) on the head 
appears like the headdress worn by the court-judges. 

(c) A fine jewelled garland appearing, not round the neck, but 
on the shoulders. It hangs on the chest $0 as to cover 
the naval portion altogether. 

The left hand of the figure is completely broken; the eyes arc 
open and there appear moustaches on the face. It is very 
interesting to note that the collar of the full-sleeves coat (cited above) 
is round in shape. 

(C) The mound known by the name of Raja-Karana-ka-Kila 
(at Thanesar) also yielded some terracotta figurines and a small mould 
(height 2 inches and width 2 inches) which was perhaps used for 
preparing metal images of goddess Sri. It is regretted that the back 
half of this mould has not been discovered. The remaining portion 
of course depicts the goddess seated on a full blown lotus and holding 
a flower in her right hand. Besides this, a male figure (height 
3 3 /^ inches; in a well preserved condition) has been depicted without 
clothing, “perhaps portrayed in the act of dancing” (Spooner, ASR, 
1921-2, p. 48). Another terracotta relict (2|x2ya inches) 
representing the lower half portion of a man and a woman (standing 
side by side) is also to be noted. The woman here is occupying the 
left portion as usual and both of them wear long-clothes. It is not 
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yet possible to determine the theme of this relief (Cf. ASR., 
p. 48). 

(i) Dr. R. C. Majumdar®** has put forth a view that the East 

Pan jab was perhaps included in the empire of Samudra 
Gupta. In his own words, “in the west it extended up 
to the Paiijab, probably included its eastern districts 
between Lahore and Karnal. From the last named (i.e. 
Kama!) the boundary followed the Jumna river up to its 
junction with the Chambal...” M. S. Vatsa (ASR., 1926-7, 
p. 233 plate XXIII f.) describes a rare gold coin of 
Samudra Gupta of the Battle Axe Type found along with 
86 gold coins discovered at Mithathal in the Hissar district 
in 1915-16. Out of these®® coins, 33 were of 

Samudra Gupta while the remaining were issued by 
the later Kusana rulers of the Panjab (Cf. C. R. 
Singhal, Bibliography of Indian Coins^ Bombay, I, p. 83). 
The discovery of this hoard (of gold coins) from the south- 
east Panjab is very important indeed. It is too early 
now to think that the armies of Samudra Gupta had 
penetrated as far as the Hissar district. The last king to 
be represented in this hoard is Samudra Gupta. The 
presence of only gold coins in the hoard suggests that the 
fellow who deposited the hoard was undoubtedly some 
wealthy person. He might have expired prematurely and 
so could get no time to take the coins out or to disclose 
the secret of their being hidden underneath the earth. 

(ii) It was during his explorations and archaeological tour in 
the Panjab that Mr. Rodgers happened to acquire a gold 
coin of Samudra Gupta at Jagadharl (^Report, p. 24) 

(iii) It is equally interesting to note the famous Tus- 
ham®? (Hissar) inscription carved in the huge rock in 

59 A New History of the Indian People, VI, Lahore, p. 144 atid 

The Classical Age, Bombay, 1954, p. 9. 

60 Out of this lot, 26 pieces were melted and only 69 coins could be 
recovered and deposited in the Lahore Museum. 

61 It was discovered by A. Cunningham and has been referred to in 
CASR„ XKIIL 1887, Calcutta, pp. 22 £E, plate XXVIII. Tusham is about 16 
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the characters oJ the Gupta period (}. Fleet, Corpus 
Insert ptionum Indicarttm, III, pp. 269-70, plate XL facing 
p. 270). It throws a flood of light on the religious 
history of the place in the fourth century A. C. It 
contains a reference to the construction of a reservoir and 
a house for the use of god Visnu by one acarya Sotnatrata, 
the great grandson of Arya Satvata Yogacarya Yasastrata. 
In the words of Dr. J. N. Bancrjce (Journal of the Indian 
Socitty of Oriental Art, Calcutta, 19451 XIII, p. 56), 
“the wheel engraved about a foot below the last line of the 
inscription is evidently connected with it and is the wheel 
of Visnu and not a Buddhist dharmacakra or a mere sun- 
symbol as Fleet has suggested”. 

(v) During his explorations in the Panjab, Cunningham was 
able to notice a stone inscription (on the walls of a Sikh 
Temple) at Kapalamocana in the Ambala district (CASH., 
XIV, p. 77, plate XXV). This epigraph of two lines has 
been attributed to the Gupta period and furnishes the date 
as “when 169 years had elapsed in the month of Magha”. 
In case we take it to be dated in the Gupta Era, the date 
of the epigraph will come to 484 A. C. (i.e. 165 -{-3 19). 
Some ornamental stones were also found by Cunningham 
here and they too have been assigned, by him to the same 
• 

(vi) A brass mask®*, inscribed in the characters of the 5th century 
A. C., is said to have been discovered in the temple of 
Latusriya-Mahadeva at Rupar (distt. Ambala). The small 
inscription of two lines has been read as : — 

$r~t kuvilasya mitra vasuputrasya devadharma, 

XII. Some interesting Seals: — 

The ancient site of Thch Polar (Karnal) yielded some terracotta 
and copper seals and sealing too®*. They resemble in technique, 

miles to the south of Hi>sai‘ {CdSR.t V, pp. i37-.;jo. Fleet C//., IH, 
pp. 269-70). 

62 Annual Progress Report of the Saperintendent, Hindft and Buddhist 
Monuments of Circle, for year ending ign, pp. 18-19, Appendix D. 

63 ASR., 1930-34, pt, 1, pp. 1^3 ff. plate LXXXIl. 
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style, emblems and language with the coin-moulds found at Sunct** 
(near Ludhiana) and described by Dr. Hoernle in the Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ LIII, pp. 138-9. 

(A) Some of the emblems on the Thch Polar seals are the 
human-*^fcet, trisiila, cakra, fadma, bull, fire altar etc., and they arc 
undoubtedly Brahmanical in nature. The bull, facing left, on one seal 
(ASR,, 1930-4, plate LXXXII, h) resembles that on the Yaudheya 
coins and coin-moulds from Rohtak. The name on the other Seal, 

bearing an inscription- bhadra ''{ibid, plate LXXXII, k) 

needs to be compared with that of Bhadramitra from Rohtak and 
published by B. Sahni in Current Science, 1936, V, pp. 81 ff. The 
third seal depicts the fire altar and an inscription sri raja ma {ha) ta. 

(B) Of the copper seals found at Theh Polar, one bears a trident 
above the inscription®® reversed and countcrstruck. The latter is to 
be read (from right to left) as: — Sammukhe kasisvarasya^’^ {ibid, plate 
LXXXII, I) in the characters of the later Gupta period. The 
other copper seal furnishes only kasisvara as the legend on it 
{ibid, plate LXXXII, g). The existence of the trident of course 
refers to its being purely Saivite in nature. 

XI 11 . Later Gupta period : — 

(A) D. B. Spooner {ASR,, 1922-3, p, 90) describes a stone slab 
(from Amin) bearing a four armed seated figure of Ganapati with 
Siva and his consort Parvatl seated to his proper left. In Spooner’s 
opinion, this sculpture was probably carved in the latcr-Gupta period. 
Besides this, there is not much of interesting material pertaining to 
the age preceding the accession of Harsavardhana (seventh century 


64 India, p. 72; CASK., XIV, p. 65; Journal of the Numismatic Society of 
India, IV, pp, 47-8. The ancient name of the place was Sunetra {Panini, 
Sahkaladi gana). For coin-moulds from Sunct, consult Birbal Sahni, Technique 
of Casting Coins, op, cit,, pp. 32-7), 

65 Representing the feet of Lord Buddha or Mahavlra or Visnu. 

66 i.e. The trident is carved in the upper portion of the circular seal while 
the letters are in the lower portion. 

67 The discovery of such seals here is very interesting in fact. H. L. 
Srivastava {ASR,, 1930.4, pt. I, pp. 143 ffi) dates one of these copper seals to- 
wards the 5th or 6th century A.C. 
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A. D.). It was from Sirsa (Hissar) tliat certain early mediaeval 
inscriptions were recovered long ago (EL, XXI, pp. 293 ff.) and 
one epigraph of about the 5 or 6th century A. C. was also brought 
to light. The latter inscription refers to the valour of a certain ruler 
whose name and identity cannot be made out from the inscription. 

(B) Puspabhiitis of Thanesar: — 

The Harsacarita of Bana and the Sonepat Copper-Seal of 
Harsavardhana (CIL, III, p, 231-2) have also furnished the 

genealogy of the House of the Puspabhutis of Thanesar. The first 
three rulers of this house (i.e. Naravarman, Rajyavardhan I and 
Adityavardhan) were simply Maharajas. It was Prabhakaravardhan 

(father of Harsavardhan) who has been styled as Maharajadhiraja for 
the first time. As he died shortly before Harsa’s accession to the 
imperial throne of Thanesar in 606 A. C., Dr. R. C. Majiimdar (The 
Classical Age, 1954, Bombay, p. 97) is justified to place the commen- 
cement of Prabhakara’s rule somewhere about 580 A. C. It would 
appear from all the contemporary sources, literary as well as archaeologi- 
cal, that the kingdom of Thanesar did not reach the pinnacle of glory 
till the last quarter of the 6th century A. C. The earlier history of 

the region of course remains shrouded in mystery. According to 

Dr. Majumdar (op. cit., p. 97), “the first three kings, who flourished 
probably between 500-580 A. D., might have been feudatory chiefs, 
acknowledging the supremacy cither of the Hiinas, or of the Guptas, 
or both, at different times. It is also very likely that the Maukharis 
exercised supremacy over them for they did not claim the rank of the 
Maharajadhiraja immediately after the fall of the Guptas and the 
Hunas. It may be surmised that the dynasty really came into pro- 
minence after the death of Isanavarman, and Adityavardhan’s 
marriage with a princess of the latcr-Gupta family probably marks a 
definite step in their rise to power and prominence. However all this 
is a mere speculation and no definite opinion is possible till more 
positive evidence is available”. 

The Harsacarita refers to some poetical epithets** of Prabhaka- 

68 The Classical Age, op. cit., p. 97 ; cf. Harsacarita Eka Sanskritika Adhya- 
yana (Hindi), Patna, 1953, p. 63. For the coins of the Maukharis and the 
rulers of the Thanesar line, consult R. Burn, JRAS, London. 1906, pp, 453 ff. 
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ravardhan of Thanesar, who was “a lion to the Huna deer, a 
burning fever to the king of Sindhu, a troubler of the sleep of the 
Gurjara king, a fever to that scent elephant — the lord of Gandhara, 
destroyer of the skill of the Latas, an axe to the creeper which is the 
goddess of fortune (or sovereignty) of the Malava”. This much we 
know, about the Hunas, that just before his death, Prabhakaravardhan 
had despatched a military expedition to check the Huna menace 
somewhere in the Uttarapatha. His eldest son, Rajyavardhan 
was the leader of this expedition. Dr. Majumdar (op. cit., p. 98 ) 
tries to locate the Huna kingdom in the Northern Pahjab. No sooner 
did Rajyavardhan proceed with his military operations, than the news 
of his father’s illness reached him and he had to return to Thanesar 
immediately. In the meantime his father expired and his mother 
(Yasomatl) burnt herself to death on the bank of the sacred river 
Sarasvatl which flowed near Thanesar. In fact the credit of 
the expansion of the Thanesar kingdom in the Northern India goes to 
Harsavardhan. It is regretted that Yuan Chawang, who 

visited Thanesar in the 7 th century A.C. and narrated a good deal 
about the social, religious and economic conditions of Thanesar,®* 
failed to refer to the house of Puspabhutis of the place. Bana- 
bhatta^^ has presented a very graphic view of the Sthdnvtsvara Janafada 
which formed a part of the Srikantha country. We also learn from 
a later work, the Arya MahjusrV^-mtilakafla, that Sthanisvara formed 
a part of 5rlkantha and that the rulers of the place were Vaisya by 
caste. 

69 i.c. Sa t’a ni shi fa lo of Yuan Chwang. Consult S. Beal, Record of 
the Buddhist World, I, pp. 183-6 for a detailed account of the place as 
presented by this Chinese traveller. 

70 From Thanesar Y. Chwang went to Kiu-hoen-cha after traversing a 
distance of about 100 It or 16 ^ miles. The latter has been identified with 
modern Gunana between Vyasasthali and Nisahga, about 17 miles S. 3 - W. of 
Thanesar. It was from the Gokandia monastery at Gunan that the Chinese 
pilgrim started his further journey to Su-lu-kin, i.e. modern Sugha as cited 
above (Cf. Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India, 1924, p. 395 )- 

71 Harsacarita (text only) as edited by P. V.. Kane, Bombay, 1918, pp. 
43 fE, For translation consult the English edition of E. B. Cowell and F. W. 
Thomas, 1897, London, pp. 79 ff, Cf. also Harsacarita Eka Sanskritika 
Adhyayana, op. cit,, p. 56). 

72 As edited by T. Ganapati Sastti, 1925, Chapter III, p. 626. 
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XIV. Thdnesar region in Post-Harsa Period: — 

(i) The glory of Kuruksetra perhaps faded with the transfer of 
the capital seat to Kanauj in the very life time of Harsa- 
vatdhan. The Khalimpur copper plate informs us that 
the Pala ruler Dharmapala (770-810 A.C.) had installed 
the king of Kanauj in the presence of the various rulers 
of the Panjab including the petty chief of the Kuru 
country. These rulers have been described (in verse 12 
here) as having bowed down before him respectfully with 
their diadems trembling. It will not be too much to 
deduce that the sway of Dharmpala had perhaps penetrated 
as far as East^^ Panjab including the kingdom of Kira 
(modern Kahgra). 

(ii) The influence of the Palas could not have lasted for a 
longer period for it was rather impossible for them to 
control the N. W. borders of the county. It appears that 
the region came under the Pratiharas (of Kanauj) 
who were considerably powerful, just on the border 
of Delhi and the E. Panjab. The undated frasasti^ 

recovered from Peheoa (ancient Prichudaka, about 16 
miles from Thanesar), throws considerable light on the 
history of the region in the times of the Pratihara emperor 
named Mahendrapala (893-90 A.C.)'\ The verses (6-19) 
of this inscription are able to furnish the geneaology of the 
rulers (of a local Tomara family) “who were apparently the 
feudatories of officials of the Pratihara emperors. This 
inscription seems to show that these Tomaras were settled 
in the Karnal area and were in the employ of the Pratihara 
emperor Mahendrapala. We may perhaps be allowed to 
guess that the members of the Jaula’s family were resident 
of the area formerly known as the Delhi division of the 


73 It is not possible to say whether Gandhara (W. Panjab) had also 
accepted his suzerainty. Cf. R. C Majumdar, History of Bengal, I, Dacca, 
1943*?. 107. 

74 I» PP* 242 as edited by Biihler. Mahendrapala here has been 
referred to as the paramount ruler. 
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Paojab/* Dr. H. C. Ray also states {ibid, p. 1148) that 
“the Tomaras were settled in. the district round Delhi from 
at least the 9th century A.D. During the reign of Bhoja^* 
(836-82 A.D.) and Mahendrapala (893-97 A.D.) they 
came into the orbit of the mighty Pratihara empire. But 
soon after, about the beginning of the loth century A.D., 
as the Pratihara po>ver began to decline, a section of the 
tribe probably founded an independent principality round 
Delhi”. 

,ui) “...The king of Delhi, who tried to prevent Mahmud of 
Ghazni’s sack of Thanesar^’^ in 1041 A.D., was possibly a 
Tomara. Another occasion when the Tomaras appear to 
have come into conflict with the Yaminis, was when 
Majdud (the brother of Maudid, 1040-9 A.D.), captured 
riianesar and was waiting about 1041-2 A.D., at HansI 
for an opportunity to attack Delhi” (Ray, op. cit., p. 
1149). 

(iv) Two years later, Mahipiila (the raja of Delhi) recaptured 
‘without difttculty’ HansI, Thanesar and Kangra, inflaming 
the zeal of his troops by exhibiting to them at the temple 
in the last named fortress, a replica of the famous idol 
carried away by Mahmud now believed to have returned 
by a miracle to its former shrine’*. 

(v) But after the final battle that ensued between Mohammed- 
bin-Sam and Prthviraja, the forts of SarsutI, HansI, 

75 H. C. Ray, Dynastic History of Northern India, II, 1936, Calcutta, 
pp. 1147-8. 

76 The discovery of the Delhi fragmentary inscription of Bhoja from the 
Pandava-ka-kila is also very interesting (Cf. ibid, p. 1148, f.n. 2). A 9th 
centiuy stone inscription found at Sirsa (Hissar ; El., XXL p. 295) supplies the 
name Sri Bhoja Deva without any royal honorifics. It is of course not possible 
to identify him with Bhoja Pratihara with deHniteness. 

77 For an account of M. Ghazni’s attack on Thanesar as given by Firishta, 

consult H. M. Elliot, History of India, London, II, 1869, pp. 452 If; H. C. 
Ray, op, cit.. p, 1088, f.n. 3. Al-Utbi also referred to this event; consult 
Elliot, op. cit., II, pp. 40- 1 ; cf. XIV, pp. 94*5; C. V. Vaidya, Down- 

fall of Hidu India, 1933, Bombay, pp, 67-8. 

78 Woolsey Flaig, Cambridge History of India, III, 1928, Cambridge, 
p. 32. 
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Samlna and Kohram submitted to the Muslim conquerors 
in A. H, 588 (= 1 1^2 A. C. 

(vi) Later on, Ttanesar was invaded and bitterly sacked in the 
time of Sultan Sikandar Lodi.*® Cunningham (CASE., 
XIV, p. 96) has severely condemned this move of the 
Lodi emperor in the following words: — “Here we have 
the Mohammedan doctrines of the propagation of religion 
and plunder of the infidels, or God and Mammon joined 
together in the most naked and unblushing way”. 

(vii) After the fall of the Lodis, the city of Thanesar appears to 
have remained undisturbed up to the time of Akbar, the 
great Mughal Emperor. The Tabqati-Akbarl presenrs 
a vivid account of the great assemblage of the pilgrims on 
the banks of the sacred lake at Kuruksetra.*^ 

(viii) It was in the time of Aurangzeb, the great fanatic, that the 
shrine of Kuruksetra is said to have been razed to the 
ground under the royal orders. This champion of 
Islam “built a castle on the island in the lake called 
Mughalpur from which soldiers could fire upon any 
venturesome pilgrim who came to bathe there” (CASK., 
XIV, p. 96). 

R. C. Agrawala 

{To be continued ) 


79 CASE., XIX, pp. 94-5. 

80 Consult Elliot, op. cit.. IV, 1872, pp. 439-40 for the detailed account 
of the events at Thanesar. 

81 Elliot, op. cit., V, 1873, p. 318. This account needs to be compared 
with that furnished by Alberuni some centuries earlier (E. C. Sachau, Alberuni’s 

II, 1910, London, p. 143). Abu Rihan, on the authority of Varahami- 
hira, refers to the bath at Kuruksetra during the eclipses (Reinaud, Memoire 
sur I' hide, p. 187 — as cited by Cunningham in Geography of An. India. 
PP- 334 - 5 )- 



On some recent Interpretations of the Mahabharata 
Theories of Kingship* 

Among the recent interpretations of the Mahabharata theories of 
Tkingship the most original is that of Dr. K. P, Jayaswal {Hindu Polity, 
3rd. ed., pp. 82-85). Quoting the Mahabharata texts (XII 59 & 67) 
on the origin of kingship along with a text (II 3.1,10) of the Jaina 
Acaranga-SStra, he takes their versions to convey a ‘‘derision” by 
“the political writers of Hindu India” of “the idealistic constitution” 
styled “the non-ruler” [arajaka), with “no man-ruler” but with “Law 
as the ruler”, which was “an extreme democracy almost Tolstoian in 
ideal”. “The Mahabharata" , it is explained, “says that the framers 
of this legal State found out their mistake when nobody would obey 
the law-witbout-sanction” and then “the citizens of this form of 
government took to monarchy”. Now in the first place Jayaswal’s 
statement that “the technical arajaka does not mean anarchy which is 
reserved for a special term matsya-nyaya” is not supported by the 
evidence of the texts themselves. This is borne out by the vivid 
description in the Mahabharata in the same context (XII 67. 3!) of 
the evils of an arSjaka^rastra as well as by the similar description of 
the arajaka-janapada in Ramayana (II 69 Gaudlya recension = 73 

North-West recension = ibid 67 Southern recension). It is also 
supported by the concise but expressive reference to the evils of the 
arajaka-loka in Manu VII 3 introducing his well-known doctrine of 
the Divine creation of kingship. As regards the reference to the 
‘‘arayani" (Skt. arajyani) in a list of States in the Jaina canonical text 
quoted above, it may be conceded that they were ‘‘all real and historical 
forms of government”. But the ban imposed in the same passage 
upon the visit of Jaina monks and nuns to these States is significant 
of the author’s conception of the evils associated with them. The 
combined evidence of the above passages thus proves arajaka to bear 
the very familiar meaning of a state of wild anarchy without a ruler. 
The two remarkable accounts in Mahabharata XII 59 and 67 refer 
only to a passing phase (so out of tune with the author’s general 
conception of the characteristics of this condition) of the State of 

* Based upon a paper read by the author at the Calcutta session of the 
Indian History Cougress, December 31, 1953. - 
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Nature as conceived by the theorist in his historical reconstruction o£ 
,the origin o£ kingship. When Jayaswal takes both the accounts “to 
relate to the same theory”, namely, that of “a State” based on “the 
mutual agreement or social contract between the citizens”, he ignores 
a number of important points In truth the first account (ibid 59) 
refers to a social organisation (but not “a State” ruled by a political 
superior) based on the voluntary agreement of the individuals, thus 
furnishing a parallel to one type of the Western theories of Social 
Contract. The second account (ibid 67) refers to a State of Nature 
in which the individuals are governed by a high moral principle, 
namely, their sense of righteousness. In the parallel conception of the 
State of Nature in the thought of Grotius, Pufendorf and Locke the 
individuals are governed by an intellectual principle in the shape of 
‘the dictates of right reason’. There is no warrant in the above or 
any other texts for Jayaswal’s conception of “a glorious but well-nigh 
impossible constitution” founded and worked by unknown “Hindu 
Mazzinis and Hindu Tolstois”. 

Let us now turn to the most complete and systematic, though not 
equally convincing, recent interpretation of the ancient Indian theories 
of kingship, namely, that of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (Some Aspects of 
Ancient Hindu Polity, pp. 127-68). We may consider here Bhandar- 
kar’s explanation of the Mahabharata theories under this head in 
their proper sequence. 

I. According to Bhandarkar (ibid pp. 136-37; 154'55) the 
account in Mahabharata XII 67 “makes the closest approach” to the 
theory of Hobbes and in fact is superior to it. This view may be 
criticised on four principal grounds. Firstly, it has to be pointed out 
on general grounds that the Mahabharata theory with its disjointed 
composition and its tnythological setting presents the strongest contrast 
with the Hobbesian theory which stands for a complete philosophical 
system based on the methods of precise definition and relentless logical 
deduction. Secondly, the conception of the State of Nature in the 
Mahabharata theory certainly resembles the Hobbesian idea of the 
helium omnium contra omnes. But its immediately following phase 
involving the conception of a social order based upon the voluntary 
agreement of the individuals has no parallel in Hobbes’s thought. 
Thirdly, Bhandarkar ’s arguments in support of his conception (evidently 
for the purpose of bringing the Indian thinker into line with Hobbes) 
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that the Mahabharata story refers to a theory of Social Contract, are 
not convincing. Analysing the Mahabharata narratives of the creation 
of kingship, he argues that Brahma ‘‘pointed out” Manu when 
approached by the people for protection, that Manu “rehised to be 
the king when addressed by Brahma,” and that he subsequently became 
the ruler as a result of the people’s “successful negotiations” culniinat' 
ing in the social contract. This interpretation is contradicted at every 
step by the direct evidence of the text itself. We are there told how 
Brahma ordained (did not “point out”) {vyadidesa in the original) 
Manu for the task of protection of the people, how Manu expressed 
his reluctance (not “refusal”) to accept the burden for fear of the 
difficulty of governing men specially because they are sinful (his 
words in the original are vibhemi karmanah fdpddrdjyam hi bhrsa^ 
duskaramf visesato manusyesu mithydvrttesu nityaddf f and how 
he ultimately agreed in return for the people’s assuiance of their sup- 
port to undertake their protection {tamabruvan prajd mu bhaih vidhd' 
sydmo dhanam taua ... pdhyasmdn saruato rdjan devandmiua satakratuh.) 
“The contract”, Bhandarkar further argues, “is not one-sided, for 
Manu agrees to give and actually gave protection in lieu of the tenth 
part of the grain and the fiftieth part of the merchandise promised by 
them,” and further, because Manu had after all to perform the duty 
of protection “as a stipulation of the contract on his side”. Now 
apart from the fact that the text is completely silent about the fiftieth 
part of the merchandise, the terms of the agreement, while charging 
the individuals with a number of burdens, are silent about the king’s 
reciprocal duty of protection which appears from the context to have 
already been imposed upon the king by his Divine ordination. Refer- 
ring to the terms of the agreement Bhandarkar further says that the 
individuals thereby transferred their '‘liberty” to a single individual, 
namely, the sovereign. What they actually undertook upon them- 
selves was the payment of the king’s dues and gift (in advance) of a 
large share of their good karma with exemption from all share in 
their evil karma. There is thus no warrant for Bhandarkar ’s somewhat 
confused statements that Mahabharata XII 67 refers to the theory 
of the “social contract” or “governmental compact” following upon 
the “social compact” by which individuals had lived in peace and 
goodwill for sometime. Incidentally we may mention the inconsis- 
tency of Bhandarkar ’s successive statements (ibid p. 153) that the 
IHQ., DECEMBER, 1955 5 
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European theory of social contract contains three essential fa.tors, 
namely, the State of Nature, the Social Compact and, the Govern- 
mental Compact, and that all these three elements are seldom clearly 
present in any of its versions. Fourthly and lastly, Bhandarkar’s case 
for the superiority of Bhisma’s theory to that of Hobbes rests on the 
argument that while Hobbes held absolute power to have been 
‘‘irrevocably transferred to the ruler” by means of ‘‘the governmental 
compact” (s/V), “the king was still the servant of the people” accord- 
ing to the Hindu political theories. Now in so far as the reference to 
Hobbes is concerned it is not correct to state that the transfer of 
absolute power to the sovereign through the social contract is held 
to be “irrevocable”. For Hobbes (Leviathan, Chap. 2 1) mentions no 
less than four distinct occasions when the subjects are, broadly speak- 
ing, absolved from their duty of obedience to the sovereign. In so 
far as the Indian theory is concerned it is a fact that the references to 
the taxes as the kiiiij’s wa^es as well as to the clause of the law re- 
quiring the king to restore stolen property or its value to the owner 
are found in some form or other in our ancient political literature not 
merely (as Bhandarkar supposes) down to the third century A.D., the 
approximate date of the Buddhist Aryadeva, but far down to the 
Middle Ages. The significance of the former group of references 
consists in their conception of the king’s obligation of protection in 
return for taxation, thus involving the principle of a quasi. contractual 
obligation of the king towards his subjects. The extreme development 
of this principle in the sense that the king was a servant of the people 
with the taxes as his wages is found only in an isolated text of the 
above-named Buddhist philosopher Aryadeva and combined curiously 
enough with the doctrine of the king’s authority by Divine ordination 
in a passage of the Sukramtisara. The latter class of references is sim- 
ply important as indicating the impact of the complex Smrti principle 
of the king’s obligation upon the branch of public law. What con- 
cerns us specially in the present context of comparison between the 
Mahabharata theory and that of Hobbes is that the former fails alto- 
gether to bring the above ideas of the king’s obligation in return for 
taxation and his liability for the restoration of the stolen property into 
relation with the ideas of the origin of kingship. 

II. According to Bhandarkar (op. cit. pp. 139-40; 145-46; 
156-57) the references in Mahabharata “XII 72” (read 73) and ibid 
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68 mark two successive stages in the development o£ the Hindu 
theories of “the superhuman origin or essence of the king”. While, 
in the first extract the king is held to be “a mere abode of the Regents 
of the Quarters”, he is regarded in the second as "a god performing 
their functions’'. There seems to be no basis for this distinction. In, 
truth both these extracts appear equally to emphasize the old 
Smrti principle of the fundamental importance of kingship by 
drawing a parallel between the king’s ruling functions and the 
attributes of the gods so as to lead to the view of the equivalence of 
the one to the other. 

III. Bhandarkar’s statement (i&id pp. 150-52; 158-62) that the 
Mahdbharata theory (XII 59) in comparison with that of ManU 
(VII 3^) marks a still further development of the doctrine of 
divine origin of the king may be accepted as correct. In fact the 
Mahdbharata theory seems to mark the culmination of the 
ancient Indian theories of the king’s Divine creation and conse- 
quent divinity. Nevertheless Bhandarkar’s comparison and contrast 
between the contents of the complex Mahdbharata theory and its 
European analogues is not above criticism. Referring to the description 
of the State of Nature in the former instance, he observes that it 
“bears a close correspondence to that described by Locke whose 
dictates of right reason are practically the same as the dharma of the 
Indian theory”. This statement ignores the fundamental difference 
between the two basic conceptions. The dharma of the Indian 
thinker represents a moral and ethical principle, while the dictates of 
right reason conceived by the European theorist stand for an intellectual 
and rational principle. In the second place Bhandarkar, quoting a lew- 
texts on the Divine Right of kings from the works of the Apostles and 
the Christian Fathers as well as an address of King James I of England 
along with an extract from Mahdbharata XII 59 and passages from 
Manu and Narada, observes that “no school of Hindu Polity or Law, 
though it may propound the divine origin of kingship, does either 
acknowledge the king’s rule by divine right, or consider his person as 
divine”. This is sought to be justified by reference to the coronation- 
oath of King Prthu following the description of the Divine creation 
of kingship in the Mahdbharata extract, to Manu’s reference to the 
high origin and authority of danda (VII 25/) immediately after his 
celebrated account of the king’s origin, and to Narada’s direction to- 
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advise or even rebuke the undutiful king immediately beEore his own 
account ot the subjects, obligation of honouring their ruler irrespectively 
of his personal qualifications and obeying his orders without reference 
to their moral justification. We may admit the validity of these 
arguments without committing ourselves to such a far-fetched con- 
clusion as that “the clearest implication” of Prthu’s coronation-oath 
is the immediate dissolution of the divine contract relating to Visnu’s 
pervading the king as soon as the latter breaks his pledge. A graver 
objection against Bhandarkar’s position is that while confining itself 
to the particular texts he ignores the fundamental differences between 
the Indian and the European theories. Of the four component 
elements of the advanced Western theory of Divine Right as analysed 
for instance by J. N, Figgis {The Divine Right of Kings, 2nd. ed., 
pp. 5-6) only one, namely, that monarchy is a divinely ordained 
institution, is shared by it with its Indian counterpart. By contrast 
the king in the Indian theory, so far from being accountable to God 
alone, is held in the authoritative Smrtis to be subject to the law of 
his order with the rules of the State-law governing his rights and 
duties in respect of his subjects and with the inexorable law of karma 
keeping him true to his obligations. Secondly, so far from accepting 
the doctrine of absolute non-resistance Manu (IX 320-21 ) and 
Bhisma (Mahabharata, XII 79. 19-33; 93 * 9 *» 3 ** 3 ) 

justify by reasoned argument the Brahmana’s resistance against 
the evil ruler, Bhisma going so far as to advocate a total 
resistance by the Brahmana and to condone (if not to approve of) 
active resistance by the people against a tyrant. Thirdly, the Indian 
thinkers so far from acknowledging the principle of indefeasible 
hereditary right, imply protection to be the foremost duty of the king 
as well as his primary title to the obedience of his subjects. 

IV. Bhandarkar {ibid pp. 164-68) explains the conception of 
the king’s paternal relationship with his subjects such as is found in 
Mahabharata Qill 57. 3; Ibid 139. 102-03), Kautilya (II i; IV 3), 
Jatakas (Vol. V. p. 223), Asoka’s Pillar Edict IV and Kalinga Rock 
Edict to be equivalent to the modern “Theory of Force” meaning that- 
“government is the outcome of human aggression”. Tracing its history 
he further observes that it arose at the beginning of the Maurya su- 
premacy “when the kingly power became absolute”, and that it pre- 
sented as such a sharp contrast with the foregoing conception of the 
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king as “a mere servant oE the State". These views are open to objec- 
tion on a number oE grounds. Firstly, the idea that the king’s 
authority is founded on force is certainly known to a few Smrti texts 
(Manu IV i 35 ' 3 ^* 9 » ^<fhabharata XII 67. 7-1 1; 68.50 and so 

forth). But the conception of the king’s patern.il relationship to his 
subjects is as a rule completely independent of the same. Ordinarily 
as we learn from the accompanying explanations in the relevant texts 
this conception carries with it the idea of the king’s benevolent rule 
and nothing more. Such is the case not only with the texts quoted 
by Bhandarkar, but also with parallel passages from other works, 
namely, Digha Nikaya II p. 178 (describing the four attributes of the 
World-ruler Mahasudassana), Manu VII 80 and Yajnavalkya I 334 
(enjoining upon the king benevolent rule towards his subjects) as 
well as Raghuvaihsam I 24; XIV 24 and Sakuntala, Act V (describing 
the characteristics of good kings). Only in Kautilya II i this concep- 
tion is presented before us in its double aspect, namely, the beneficent 
and the authoritarian. In the second place, Bhandarkar’s conception of a 
sharp contrast between the pre-Maurya and the Maurya periods in the 
history of development of our ancient political ideas is not justified by 
the verdict of history. For not only does the thought of Manu and 
Bhisma indicate continuance of the old Smriti principle of the. king’s 
obligation of protection in return for taxation (the extreme develop- 
ment of this principle in the sense that the king is a servant of the 
people with the taxes as his wages being known according to Bhandar- 
kar s own admission to the late Catuhsataka and the still later 
Sukranltisara), but Manu’s and Bhisma’s doctrine of the king’s 
Divine creation involv«.s merely a development of the old Smrti idea 
of Divine ordination of the Ksatriya for the purpose of protection. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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Vesali or Vailali, the capital o£ the Licchavis, a clan immortalised 
by Buddha and Samudragupta, is now represented by the arable lands 
and mounds of the village Basarh, in the Hazipur sub-division of the 
Muzaffarpur district, Bihar State. This city is full of caityas such as 
Capala, Sattambaka, Udena, Gotamaka, Bahuputta, Sarandanda. 
According to Pali commentaries, the city of Ambapali was also a strong- 
hold of the Jains. At the time of Buddha it was a populous and 

wealthy city defended by three concentric walls at a distance of one 
gavyuta, surrounded by forests which extended up to the Himalayas 
from the outskirts of the city^. There were also Nagas resident at 
Vaisflili, who were called Vesala in Pali literature. “ Two seasons’ 
excavations first carried out by Th. Bloch in 1903-04 and 

the second by Brainard Spooner, in 19 13-14, though they failed to 
reach such lower levels, that is earlier periods of occupation, 

have furnished evidence of the social, religious, economic and political 
organisations of the Licchavi country in the Gupta age. These are 
clay pieces stamped with seals, in fact sealings. The two deceased 
scholars recognized the nature of the finds, as no less than 33 duplicates 
of the same seal were found. A less happy description has been 

resorted to by other scholars at Nalanda, Rajgir, Rajghat etc. 

Seals are one of the most valuable gifts of antiquity, since homo- 
sapiens emerged from the barter stage. They are common to all 
prehistoric and historic civilisations such as Pre-Dynastic Egypt, 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Elamite and Harappa. In 
Indian archaeology their importance was first realised by 
J.F. Fleet.® From the palaeographical point of view too, the data 
supplied by these sealings are not negligible. Bloch correctly 
observed that they have a homogeneity, inasmuch as they 
almost always use eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet.^- 
Buhler recognized only three varieties in the north Indian scripts 

1 Anguttara Nikaya, vol, v, p. iS^. 

2 G. P. Malalasckcra, Dictionary of Pali Proper Names, vol. ii, pp. 940!!. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer vol. ii, p. 29. 

4 A,R., ASl, 1903-04, p. 102. 
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belonging to ^tli cr 5 th centuries A.C.® In the light of fresh 
discoveries R. D. Banerji was compelled to divide the Gupta 
alphabet into four classes. Unfortunately, however, the deceased 
scholar, himself a pupil of Bloch, forgot to include these sealings in his 
discussions.® The importance of the devices of the sealings to some 
extent were explained by Bloch and Spooner. These seals 
and sealings make themselves a valuable source of cultural history of 
the epoch to which they belong. Gupta age was not merely the 
classical period of Indian antiquity, but, also the age of re-organisation 
and revival. Revival unquestionably pre-supposes at least partial 
annihilation and decomposition and the preceding ages correctly 
interpreted prove the justificacion of the hypothesis. It would be a 
fallacy to take this glorious age as the culmination of 
Indian civilisation. No culture can remain virile for any 
length of time without fresh cultural contacts.^ The creative 
impulse gathered volume from the culture complex that had 
taken place, since the Bactrian Greeks had marched through the 
passes of the Hindu-Kush and brought about extreme concentration 
of intellectual and aesthetic activities. The Greek invasion, followed 
by the 5aka, Pahlava and Kusana occupations, had to a great extent, 
disorganised the social fabric and religious institutions. They had 
introduced foreign elements in social, cultural and religious organisa- 
tions. Unstable political conditions had created chaos. Natural 
laws of origin, growth and decay led to further deterioration and 
final extinction or re-organisation and revival. The Guptas were 
destined to appear at this great psychological moment of our national 
history. Theirs was an age of synthesis and revival after absorption 
and assimilation by casting away what was old, third-rate, and 
redundant. 

Sri M.B. Sitholey is partially correct in thinking that “History is 
not merely date of wars and conquests, and assumption of power by 
this individual and that, but trends and movements, life as it was 
actually lived, and action that saved such life and contributed to the 

5 Indian Palaeography, I A, vol. pp. 46-4?. 

6 Origin of the Bengali Script, 1919, pp, 24(£. Actually this book is a 
treatise cn origin of Hindi Sciipt. 

7 Clark Wisslcr — Alan & Culture^ 
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advancement 6t retardation of civilisation.”* Ralph Fox has pointed 
out very correctly that, “history is always a very subtle process of 
thinking, more many sided and complicated than average man’s idea 
of it.”* Trotsky, that great Russian revolutionary, has rightly 
interpreted the aim and object of historical methodology : “The 
history of a revolution, like every other history, ought first of all to 
tell what happened and how. That however is little enough. From 
the very telling, it ought to become clear, why it happened thus and 
not otherwise. Events can neither be regarded as a series of adven- 
tures, nor strung on the thread of some pre-conceived moral. They 
must obc)' their own laws. The discovery of these laivs is the 
historian s task."^^ 

These seals and scalings found at Basarh, Bhita, Nalanda, 
Rajgliat etc., are indeed a cultural revelation as they portray the life 
and times of the Gupta age, both of the rulers and the ruled. They 
are not jnerely reliefs in small scale or miniature paintings on clay, but 
specimens of the brilliant glyptic arc of India, whose antiquity now 
goes back to the palmy days of Harappa culture. Being masterpieces 
of design, artistic skill, they impart a dignity and integrity to the 
icono-plastic art of India. They not only unfold before us a new 
chapter of the Indian plastic activity, but the panoroma of its commer- 
cial and official practices, religious beliefs, cults, philosophies and 
economic conditions. They enable us to garner a mass of evidence 
about the history of the period. Dr. J. N. Banerji made a sugges- 
tion that the devices on the seals were carved with a view to illustrate 
the name of the owner, but this is not always the case as the 
sealing of Narayanadatta proves. 

SAIVA SEALING 

The scalings divide themselves into easily classifiable groups. The 
first group that we propose to take up arc the Saiva sealings. In this 
class again, natural divisions that suggest themselves to any investiga- 
tor is their subdivisions according to motifs which are (i) Lihga 
(Phallus) the form for the formless; (2) anthropomorphical repre- 

8 JNSL, vol. X, pp. 122-23. 

9 Ralph Fox, Communism in a changing world, Allahabad. 

to Trotsky, History of the Russian Revolution, vol. i, Introduction. 
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sentation if any; (3) finally his vahana Bull or Nandi or his (4) 
theriomorphic form Nandikcsvara. 

CLASS I 

. Scaling (2^” X I4’’). Oval field with a simple thick line as 
border which due to imperfect impression is not perceptible at places. 
The whole surface is divided into two unequal segments by a second 
thick line. Upper half: A lingarh with yonipatta on a pitha on either 
side of which is a trident with a battle-axe below. Lower field : 
Legend Amrtakesvara}^ 

On the basis of Matsyapurana which mentions a Gubya 
lingaM at Banaras, Bloch assumed that it was the impression 
of the seal of a temple. But there are serious objections to this 
identification, because it does not mention the name Banaras. 
Wherever seals of any religious institution have been found, be 
it Jain, Hindu or Buddhist, the place-name is invariably mentioned. 
Dr. J. N. Banerji pointed out that it was also the name of a 
mountain.^* Bloch himself had admitted that according to the 
List of Archaeological Remains in the Province of Assam, No. 40, 
there is a temple of that name even now. We have no 
information whether a temple of that name ever existed in Banaras 
at all. The probable inference would be that it was the name 
of an individual. The sealing of Yajnasoma has also the same case- 
ending, therefore it is not grammatically incorrect. Nevertheless wc 
have to note that the Kurmapurana, chap. 39, verse 6 mentions a 
tirtha called Amrtakesvara (BahgavasI eel. p. 394)* 

CLASS II 

The sealings bearing the figure of Bull, the Vihana of Siva, can be 
conveniently divided into several varieties. This sub-division is far 
from imaginary and its typological importance becomes clarified when 
we have to consider the sealing of the Ksatrapa princess Prabhudama. 

Variety A. — Bull sitting to left* 

(i) Almost circular sealing in diameter. Found by Spoonet 
in 1913-14 with Bull couchant to left. Legend below: — Yajnasoma}- 

11 A.R., ASI, 1903-4, p, no. No. 30, PI. XL, fig. 2, 

12 Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 196. 

13 AR, ASI, 1913-14, p. 125, Nos. 9 & 398, pis. xlvi-xivii, 

1HQ.< DECEMBER, 1955 
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(2) Sealing without legend with Bull couchant to left only.^* 

(3) Scaling with ciicular impression in diameter. Upper 
half:— A conch above a Bull couchant to left. Lower half: — Legend 
in characters of C. 300-400 A. C. Rudradevasya.^^ A conch is an 
emblem of Visnu, while Bull represents Siva. It possibly represents 
Harihara aspect of Siva.^® 

(4) Oval sealing with oval impression x 2''). Upper seg- 

ment:— Bull sitting to left, but its hind part seems to be on a 
higher level than the forepart. Lower segment: — Obliterated 
legend partly deciphered by Spooner as tramitrasya}^ 

(5) Oval sealing with a large ellipsoid impression (i^’^x Y'). 
It is not divided by any line. On the top we have a humped 
bull sitting to left, below faint legend read by Spooner as 
Bhadraraksitasya^^ 

(6) The sealings numbered 239. 397 and 453 are of one and the 
same person. Of these 239, has neither been described nor illustrated. 
397 is a damaged sealing containing a bad oval impression showing a 
humped Bull to left on top with the legend below read as Rudraraksi- 
tasya. The same is the case with 453.’* 

(7) An oval sealing with a finely modelled Bull sitting to left 

within an oval field x Below a thick line dividing the field 

into two unequal segments; legend: Kanasa-sya,^^ 

(8) This scaling has no legend but only a Bull sitting to left on 
a pedestal.^*’ 

(9) As above and very indistinct^L 

(10) A sealing with oval field (i" x 0*1 top we have a 
bull sitting to left. Below, legend : Butasya.^^ 

14 Ibid, p. 125, No. 63, pi. xlvi. 

1 5 Ibid, p. 129, pi, XLVI, No. 84. 

16 Ibid., 1^13-14, p. I3 i,No. 142, pi. xlvi. 

17 Ibid, p. 135, No, 227, pi, xlvi. 

18 Ibid., pp. 142-43, pi. xlvii. 

19 Ibid„ p. 144, No. 527, pi. xlix. 

20 Ibid., p. 146, No, 559, pi. xlix. 

21 No. 735, pi. 1. 

22 Ibid , p. 152, No. 759, pi. I, 
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(ii) A sealing with oval impression (measuring x 2"). On 
top we have the figure of a Bull reclining to left. Below legend 
Dasaka-sya.^^ 

. (12) Sealing with ellipsoid impression ( measuring x -f" ) 

containing a very small figure of Bull sitting to left with legend below 
reading Katnidasa-sya (?)•** 

(13) An oval sealing with an ellipsoid field containing' a- 
very fine specimen of glyptic art of the Gupta period (y' x 
Divided into two segments by a thick line. Upper half : —^Bull 

reclining to left. Lower half : Mahadanda-nayaka Agnigufta-sya^^- 

Variety B.— Bull standing to left. 

I. Oval sealing with a pointed oval impression 
Altogether 5 specimens of the same seal were found by 
Bloch. At the centre there seem to be two thick parallel lines 
with an incuse between them which Bloch took to be a pedestal, 
dividing the oval area into two. Upper part; — A bull with a 
prominent dewlap and hump standing to left. Lower Part; — 
Ndrdyanadatta-visa.^*^ 

Variety C. — Bull statant facing front. 

In this group come four sealings of a very distinctive type and 
definite school of die-cutters’ art, which can be picked out amongst 
thousands. The technique, the method of representation, the accentual 
tion of the contours, the deliberate aim to show the anatomical- 
peculiarities realistically, even the species of spirited animals are totally 
different from the seemingly dumb creatures we have so long been 
dealing with. 

(i) The first of these is the round sealing with circular impression 
similiar to the seals of the officials of the Gupta government. In thq 
centre stands a Bull with legs apart facing front with a sphcre(?) 
between the horns. Unlike other sealings significantly the legend is 
around the edge (as in W. Ksatrapa coins), in characters similiar to 

23 Ibid., p. 153, No. 769, pi. 1 . 

24 Ibid., p. 153, No. 810, pi. 1 . ' , ■ 

25 Ibid., p. 1903-04, pi. xli. No. 1 6, list no. 17, p. 109. • 

26 I.bid.,.^l. xlii, fig. 41, p. 1x7. no. 95. 
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those Coiuul on the W. Ksatrapa coins, which read : — Rajito-Mahaksa- 
tra^'Sya SvamJ-Rndrasiihha-sya dnhitn, Rajno Mahaksatrapa-sya 
Svamt Rudrasena-sya bhaginya Mahadevya Prabhadamaya.^- 

(2) An oval scaling with almost an ellipsoid field, 

with Bull standing facing front, on a pedestal, prominent dewlap and 
hump, with a sphere (?) between the horns. Below legend Dhrnvann- 
syaJ** 

(3) An oval scaling with ellipsoid field bearing the impression 
of a sealing with a Bull standing facing front, on a pedestal with 
raised sides. A sphere between the horns (?). Below legend read 
by Spooner’s assistant as Nandah; actually however sa is quite clear 
only due to damage the ya of sya has probably disappeared. It should 
be read as Nanda (•ry<r)*® 

(4) Oval sealing with ellipsoid field x -j"). In the centre 

is a large fine Bull standing facing front, with a sphere (?) between 
the horns, the tail is prominent. The feet arc spread apart. Near 
the head of the bull is a crescent like object.®" 

These scalings arc of significant interest. The sphere, if it be so, 
indicates that it was a Mithraic Bull. The characters of the legend 
and the name as well as the pedigree of the queen, suggest western 
Ksatrapa connections. Dr, Spooner drew our attention to the 
suggested Persian influence of Mithra worship on seal No. q.4 of 
Bhita. Dr. J. N. Banerji takes it to be due to Sassanian influence. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar has suggested that Prabhudama was a 
daughter of Rudrasimha I (C. 81-89 A. C.) and sister of Rudrasena I 
(199-223 A.C.). The alleged Sassanian influence and suggested 
identification of the queen’s relations arc antagonistic in dates. 
Because, Ardashir I, founder of the Sassanian dynasty, ruled from 
C.224-41 A.C.; therefore, the alleged Sassanian influence could not 
have migrated to India so early. It would be quid pro quo however 
to consider it as Mithraic influence emanating from its safe cnl de 
sac in Iran. 


27 AR., ASL, 1913-1.^, p, 136, pi, XLVIl, Nos, 248, 347. 

28 Ibid,, No. 684, pi. L, p. 150 

29 Ibid., p. 185, pi. L. No. 685 

30 Ibid.. 1911-12, pi. XIX; Fig. 44, 1913-14, No. 7sf8, p. 153, pi, 1 . 
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The main iniscake in my opinion however has been to consider the 
sphere being between the horns, because, it seems to be the top of 
the hump of a Bull shown between the horns. It has undoubted 
analogy with certain Andhra and Western Ksatrapa coins. None of 
these have again this sphere between the horns. 

The first of these coins to be taken into consideration is the series 
of uninscribed and of uncettain attribution belonging to western India. 
The material is lead. These coins have : — 

Obverse. Bull standing to left, above Svastika. 

Reverse. Ujjain symbol, surmounted by Nandipada. 

There is no sphere between the horns.® ‘ The lead coins of 
square fabric have three varieties in both of which on the 
obverse we find a Bull standing to right but with no sphere.®^ In the 
coins of Sadakana Kalalaya - Maharathi we have the Bulls standing to 
left but no sphere.®® 

On the coins of Ksatrapa SvamI Jayadaman son of Chastana, 

we have the humped bull to right facing trident with battle axe etc., 
but no sphere.® - 

On the coins of Mahaksatrapa Jivadaman son of Damaja* 

dasa, we have humped Bull but no sphere.®® The same is the case 
with the issue of Mahaksatrapa Rudrasitirha son of Rudradaman;®® 
followed by the issue of square copper coins without name or date.®?- 
Svami Rudrasena III son of Rudradaman II also issued the same type.®* 

The type of Bull represented on the sealing of queen Prabhiidama 
is not at all like those occurring on the sealing no. 68q or 7^8 
of Basarh found by Spooner in I9i3'i9iq. The Bull here has the 
appearance of a stuffed dummy like that of seal no. H 44 of Bhita. 
The object between the horns on this seal is in all probability the 
hump. This type of Bulls are found represented on the Ksatrapa 

31 Rapson. Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhras, etc., pp. No. 

217, pi. viii, 

32 Ibid., p. 55-56, Nos. 220-32, pi. viii. 

33 Ibid., p. 57-58. Nos. 233-34, pi. viii. 

34 Ibid., p. 76, Nos. 265.268, pi. X. 

35 Ibid., p. 85, Nos. 293-94. ph 

36 Ibid., p. 93, No, 324, pi. xi. 

37 Ibid., p. 94, Nos. 326-27, pi. xii. 

38 Ibid., p. 187, No. 889-91, pi. xvii. 
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square copper coins issued without name or date. It is quite possible 
tlxat these sealings were made when this Ksatrapa princess sent a letter 
to Vaisair. In fact, both Basarh and Bhita show coiisiderable irflucnce 
of Western Ksatrapa coin types.^* 

CLASS III 

The third class of Saiva scalings have symbols on them. We are 
indebted to Dr. J. N. Banerji for their correct interpretation. This is 
a circular sealing with a circular field, measuring 1 1 " in diameter, 
which is divided into two segments by a thick cornice like projection. 
Above from left to right we have (i) a long necked water bottle, (2) 
a leaf shaped spear, (3) a phallus, (q) trident with battle-axe; followed 
by (5) Kalasa^^ Legend below: Aramikesvara-sya, which I take to 
he a personal name.'**^^ 

Finally comes an oval seal with concave impress (i" x j”). The 
whole field is taken up with a ‘Battle-axe' with a long handle 
laid lengthwise on the seal. The legend is illegible according to my 
notes. Trident with battle-axe is found on many seals found at 
Basarh but battle-axe happens to be an ayttdha of 5 iva. It is this which 
enabled 5 rl S. V. Sohoni to identify the temple occurring on 
a particular type of Audumbara coins as that of Siva.^^ 

CLASS IV 

This class of sealings have an anthropomorphic image. In this 
particular sealing we have an oval area with a nude human 
figure — half man and half woman with left hand resting on 
hip and right in the Varaddna mudra. The representation is evidently 
that of the Ardha-nart-svara form of Siva. The male membre genre 
is found raised which is quite consistent with the texts. The Matsya- 
furdna, for example, speaking of this aspect states that the half phallus 
should be made to point upwards.^® The legend is TripurdksJi- 
sasthi dattah. There is an earlier Ardhandrtsvara image of the Kusana 
period.^- 

Adris BanerJi 

39 Cf. Writer’s Coin Devices on Bhita seals, IHQ. 

40 Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 197. 

41 AR., ASl., 1913-14, p. 142, No. 369 & 396, plate xlviii 

42 ]NS1., vol. iv, pp. jjfF. 

43 Anandasrama scries, cclx. 7. 44 JISOA., 1937, p. 124. 



On the Origin of the Hindu Drama* 

[The Anhiya Nap Its Origin and Nature*] 

The Ahkiya Nat** JITS of Assam represented by works of 

Sahkaradeva and his followers, is a type of drama which 

may be easily mistaken for folk-plays of not very early date. But after 
a careful examination of its different features, it appears to be the relic 
of a form of drama which in all probability existed in India in the 
prehistoric period of this arc. The similarity of the Ahkiya Nat with 
the classical Skc. drama, as well as its difference from the same, is 
remarkable, and a study of these may lead to the view suggested above. 

As regards its structure^ the Ahkiya Nat has the following points 
of similarity with the Skc. dramas : the Nandi, the Sutradhara and the 
partial use of Skc. Of these the Nandi (benediction) is in Skt. and 
is placed in the beginning of the play, and it is after reciting the saihc 
that the Sutradhara introduces the play proper. But unlike the 
Sutradhara of a Skt. drama, he speaks mostly vermicular. 

The differences of the Ahkiya Nat with the Skt. dramas, are that 
every important speech of a character, is followed by a song, and in 
all cases a play is to consist of one act only. Directions about the 
entrance and exit of characters in the Ahkiya Nat do not occur in 
the written text of the plays, unless Sutradhara’s speech announcing 
these are in some cases to be taken as such. Besides this, the Sutra* 
dhara in the Ahkiya Nat unlike his namesake in the Skt. play, re- 
mains on the stage throughout the entire performance, and he not only 
recites the Nandi and introduces the play, but also explains every, new 
entrance, first in Skc. verse and then in the vernacular, and this 
method of speaking both Skc. and vernacular side by side (to express the 
same thing) is used by him also in narrating the progress of the play. 

In the theatrical side also the Ahkiya Nat shows some similarity 
with the Skc. dramas. Music, gestures and dance play a considerable 
part in both these kinds of play. And the accessories mentioned in 
the Ndtyasaslra under the Aharyabhinaya are used in the performance 
of the Ahkiya Nat as well. 

* Continued from page 214 (Sept. 1955). 

^4 »rrj {AhkiyanaC) cd. by B. K. Barua, Gauhati, 
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To elucidate the points discussed above we give at the end oE this 
essay a slightly abridged annotated translation oE Sankaradeva’s play 
named Ramavijaya (Rama’s triumph). 

Occasional Skt. verses in this play which the Sutradhara recites 
and which without his vernacular translation the spectators (using 
the New Indo-Aryan) cannot generally understand are liable to 
remain unexplained unless the practice oE using such Skt. verses is 
taken as the relic oE an ancient custom which has long outlived its 
actual signiheance. 

To clariEy this point we shall have to digress a little in the field 
of Vedic studies. We have mentioned before that from the dramatic 
character oE the Satiivada hymns for which tradition records no ritual 
use, Oldcnberg thought that they were originally tales in verse and 
prose mixed together, the speeches of the persons only being in verse 
while the events connected with the speeches were narrated in prose. 
But originally, only the verses-portions were committed to memory and 
handed down, while the prose story was left to be narrated by every 
reciter in his own words. Now in the dialogue hymns of the Rgveda, 
only the verse portions containing conversation have been preserved, 
while the prose portions have been lost. Oldenberg cited from the 
ancient literatures numerous parallel cases in support of his theory. 

His assumption about the recitation oE tales composed in verse 
and prose mixed together, was supported by Pischel who sought to 
explain the combination of prose and verse in the Skt. drama as a 
relic of this early form of literature which thus might serve both epic 
and dramatic ends. But Oldenberg ’s theory met with a great deal 
of opposition from Sylvain Levi who suggested (in 18^0) that the 
dialogue hymns of the Rgveda might be a kind of drama. 

In this matter he was in a way anticip.Ued (in 1869) by MaxMiiller 
who in connection with his version of the Rgveda (I. 165) conjectured 
that the dialogues in question were possibly acted by two parties. 

This idea was taken up later by J. Hertcl and L. von Schroedet 
who tried to prove that these Samvada hymns are really speeches 
belonging to so.ne dramatic performances connected with religious 
cult. “We have only”, they say “to supply dramatic action, and the 
difficulties which these hymns offer to interpretation will disappear. 
What kind of action has to be supplied can of course only be gathered 
from dialogues themselves”. 
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Though the theories mentioned above may or may not explain 
the nature of the Samvada hymns of the Rgveda, they may well be 
said to throw some light on the otherwise obscure question of the 
origin of the ancient Indian drama. Winternitz who has very care- 
fully weighed all these theories, considers these Samvada hymns as 
“ancient ballads of the some kinds as are found also in the literatures 
of many other peoples”. According to him, “this ancient ballad 
consists of a narrative and of a dramatic clement. The epic arose 
from the narrative and the drama from the dramatic elements of the 
ancient ballad”. He further says that ballads of this type, “which 
treated of one and the same subject were often combined in a cycle. 
And such cycles of ballads formed nucleus, from which the epic has 
developed”. The theory about the connection of the epic and 
dramatic poetry seems to receive corroboration from a passage in the 
Natyashtra according to which the origin of the n^ya is related to 
the epic. From all these it may be legitimately surmised that the 
primitive Indian plays grew up from the recitation of the narrative 
poetry of epic character. 

With the appearance of the actor-dancers to represent the 
incidents in a story the reciter assumed the character of the Sutradhara. 
In the early times when the Old Indo-Aryan (Skt) was the spoken 
language, the SHtradhara not only recited the different parts of the 
narrative in verse, but he also gave a prose commentary to them, and 
different characters figuring in the narrative were represented by actors 
who amplified the narrative mostly by their improvised prose speechc^ 
suitable to. the occasion. 

From such a view it may be permissible to assume that primitive 
Indian dramas were made up of the following elements : 

(a) A natrative in verse was recited in separate instalments by 
the Sutradhara, 

(b) and himself following such verses always with a prose 
explanation. 

(*■) After each such explanation, appears and speaks a character 
who might or might not have been mentioned in the 
natrative. 

- (d^ Speeclies in- eases mentioned above were in all likelihood in 
prose and were sometimes followed by songs and dance. 

IHQ., DFXEMBER, 1955 7 
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As may be easily assumed, this primitive form of drama naturally 
underwent a change, when Old Indo-Aryan (Skt.) changed into Middle 
Indo-Aryan (Pali-Pkt.) and Sutradhara of that age for obvious reasons 
used in his commentary the current language, i.e. Pkt., and so did the 
other characters who added improvised prose speeches* 

This tradition of the use of current language by the Sutradhara 
and the dramatis fersonae by the side of the Skt. verse, giving the 
skeleton of the narrative on which play was based, seems to have 
survived in the Ahkiya Nat. 

It is in the light of this theory that the historical sense of the word 
‘Sutradhara’ becomes quite clear. For by reciting and commenting on 
the significant parts of the Skt. verse-narrative and introducing 
different charactets and their acts, speeches and movements he holds the 
thread (the connecting link) i.e, sHtram dharayati and gives unity to all 
that may otherwise appear to be quite unconnected with one another. 

[RAMA’S TRIUMPH]"" 

(Benediction) 

snirffci 

(I always adore with devotion SrI-Rama who can grant a boon 
[even] to Mahesa (Siva), and whose name kills the sorrow of all the 
worlds, inspires [supreme] love, serves as a broad boat for carrying 
[feopW] across the limitless ocean of sin, and on reaching the ears of a 
Candala makes him purified, giving him liberation [even] in this 
world.) 

gwTTq;’ fqtrqltj « 

25 This play except the portions in Sanskrit, as shown in the translation, 
is written in what may be called an archaic Assamese. 

*6 Skt. passages were recited by the Suoradhara though the text does not 
always mention this fact, 
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[May the Lord Ramacandra who broke Siva’s bow, and comforted 
Sita at once, conquered the hostile [Parasuj-rama the chief of the 
Bhrgu clan, and married Sica duly after conquering the kings, always 
do you good.} 

Song 

Victory to Rama the life of the world, to him 1 bow 
down. By singing the meric of his name the sinner 
attains the highest region. By remembering him one 
gets across the fire of wordly existence. On breaking 
down [Siva’s bow] Ajagava, he won the daughter of 
Janaka, and pierced ail the kings [his rival suitors] with 
his arrows. So says the servant of Krsna. 

The Benediction ends 

Sucradhara — Enough. Let me bow to Ramacandra {then he 
addresses the assembly of spectators as follows). 

itI: «t: HriTTf^ f^n: i 

[On the learned members of the assembly, observe carefully this 
play called “Rama’s Triumph” for it will bring liberation unto you.] 

Song 

Victory to the jewel of Raghu’s race, to the dispeller 
of the fear of his servants. Victory again to the destroyer 
of the torments of his own devotees and of the wicked 
ways of others etc. ' 

Sutra — O members of the assembly, O honest gentleftien, now 
enters the stage the highest god Natayana who has incarnated 
himself as Rama in Dasaracha's house, for relieving the earth 
of its [sinful] burden. With supreme delight he will dance 
his marriage and dalliance with Sica. Please look at him 
and listen to his words with attention.- First to enter will 
be Rama with Laksmana. Having thi^ news y6u are' CO 'be 
on the alert. O comrade, what music do I hear?.* 

Comrade — Friend, it is the drum of gods. 

Sutra— The drum of gods indeed. I se^, Ramacandra is coming . now. 
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<in»f ^nft i 

^rsrfcfJTt gf% II 

. [(Here) entered indeed the lotus-eyed and the most 
beautiful Rama together with his brother, and he carried 
a bow in his hand.] 

Sutra — O the members of the assembly, here come Rama and 
Laksmana of whom I spoke. 

Song 

Here enters Rama, the great god and the chief of 
Raghu’s race. He is followed by his brother and has a 
bow and arrow in his hand etc. 

Sutra — Now after this you hear about the entrance of the King 
Dasaratha.*^- 

*Tfr^3ir ^i5rT i 

[Then entered the mighty Dasaratha the best of the kings with 
servants bearing his umbrella and the chowri. He carries a bow and 
arrows in his hands.] 

Now comes Dasaratha the lord of the earth, the 
chowri is waved by his side and the umbrella is held over 
his head. He the invincible hero holds the bow and 
arrows [in his hand] , and due to his prowess the hostile 
kings tremble. He is the father of Rama the lord of the 
three worlds and on seeing - him all the sins are scared 
away. 

Sutra — After entering in this manner the king sits down with great 
pleasure. 

eTw ii 

[The great sage Visvamitra came with his disciples and gave 
the King Dasaratha his blessings by reciting [proper] 
Mantras.] 

Sutra — Kausdea, the prince of sages who comes with. his disciples to 
bless the King Dasaratha, is saying, something. Look and 
listen. 

. . ay In the early NIA dramas characters Sometimes announce themsclyesi 
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Song 

The impetuous Kausika conies on purpose with a 
garland on his head, and a staff in his hand. With the 
movements of his hands he sings the praise of Hari, and 
looks around with trembling eyes. A beautiful Tilaka 
adorns his forehead, but he looks like Yama the god of 
death. 

Sutra — After entering in this manner he gives his blessing to the 
king. 

srarf^T i 

[Long live, long live, long live, O lord of men, Be devoted 
to Hari along with your son and wife.] 

Kausika — O king Dasaratha. Long live with all your family. 

Dasaratha— -O the prince of sages, my capital Ayodhya has been 
sanctihed today by the touch of your feet. Your appearance 
here has given my existence its meaning. O sage, what 
need of you am 1 to fulfil? Do command me for it. I truly 
promise in the midst of this assembly to give you today 
whatever gift you may ask for. 

Kausika — (^with a sly smile at the words of the king) O my desire has 
been fulfilled, (^he blesses the king) O king, you are the 
Wish-yielding tree on this earth. A suppliant never goes 
disappointed from you. But now- hear • about niy prayer. 
In my hermitage I have started a sacrifice to which the two 
Raksasas Marlca and Subahu are doing damage. I shall be 

" happy if you will send along with me the two princes Rama 

and Laksn)ana to protect this sacrifice. 

[On hearing^ this he was afraid and fell down unconscious on 
the earth, and then implored the sage pitifully by holding 
-his two feet in his hand for being excused.] 

Sutra -^The king on hearing the sage’s, .words is overcome with dire 
anxiety, and is deprived of his - consciousness. After ;getting 
_ back his, senses, he implores the sage pitifully. by ’ holding his 
c . feet to be excused. . ' 
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Dasaraclia— O great sage, my sons Rama and Laksmana arc mere 
boys. Shall 1 offer them to the Raksasas? What kind of act 
will this be? Sir, you should better take me to protect your 
sacrifice. 

Kausika — {in anger) O the sinner, the speaker of untruth, would you 
not then send Rama and Laksmana? {he trembles in anger 
and is ready to depart), 

Dasaratha— -(com« forward and holds the sage's feet and says plainti- 
vely). 

Song 

O sage, have mercy on me; make a gift of my 
son to me. How can I say “Take my son” ? Seeing 
you ask for Rama to fight the Raksasas, my heart bleeds. 

For Rama is a boy; he does not know anything. Besides 
deprived of him I cannot continue to live any longer. 

Dasaratha — How shall 1 deliver Kama to the Raksasas? Father, leave 
Rama and take me in his stead. 

Kausika— O DaLaratha, you do not know anything about Rama’s 
character. I know it through my power of Yoga. This 
Rama is the Supreme God and an incarnation of Hari. He 
will deliver the earth from the torment of the Asuras and the 
Raksasas. Knowing all this you need not be anxious for him. 
So keep your promise and send Rama and Laksmana along 
with me. 

Sutra— The king on hearing the sage’s words became a little pacified, 
and gave over Rama and Laksmana to the sage’s charge. 
Look now, Kausika is happy to take along with him the two 
princes. 

Song 

Kausika goes away after the success of his mission, 
and Rama and Laksmana follow him, the sage gives them 
the bow and arrows. You will understand this by seeing 
Rama and Laksmana. The sage is anxious to go to his 
hermitage. On seeing him Tadaka obstructs the way. 

The ^ RaksasI laughs in joy, for she thinks that 
she has met her food. Kausika trembles in fear and 
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says, O Rama, the RaksasI will cat me up. On 
hearing this Rama takes up his bow and sends off an 
arrow to strike at her hearti , Tadaka falls down with 
a roar which terrifies people like a clap of thunder. 

On seeing this Kausika shouts in joy ‘’well done*’, 

“well done”. 

I U 

[Victory to Rama who is the saviour of the suppliant, the joy of 
the R.ighu’s race, the god of the solar line. Let the man who scares 
away the sins by one’s repeating his name, live long together with his 
sons, wife and kinsmen.] 

Kausika — O Ramacandra the exalted scion of Raghu’s race, I bless 
you to live long with your wife and sons. O Ramacandra, 
you are a great benefactor of mine. You have made the 
completion of my sacrifice possible. I cannot praise your merits 
enough. What good may I do to you in return, {after some 
thinking I see, there is a suitable occasion just now. 
O Rama, Janaka’s daughter is at present going to choose her 
husband. 1 have come to know that he who can string the 
bow of Mahesa will be given that princess in marriage. I 
shall be glad if that blessed maiden of matchless beauty be- 
comes your wife. Through yogic powers 1 have come to 
know that this Sita during her many former births, practised 
penance to win you as her husband. Remembering all this, itY 
this birth she is always thinking of you. She is waiting for 
you with the distressed feeling of a separated lover. 1 shall, 
now describe that beautiful girl. Listen to it. 


Song 

How shall I describe the beauty of that maiden, iO 
Rama. She is like an image made of gold and is. matchless 
in her beauty. A jewelled Tilaka hangs on her forehead, 
and the curve of her eyebrows charms the three worlds; 
On seeing her face the moon is ashamed, and rhe lotus .on 
seeing her eyes enters water (in shame). On watching 
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hci beautiful arms tlie delicate IoCus>stjIk sinks in watery 
mud etc. 

3rnm fiifsirat n 

[On hearing this about the beauty of Sita, Rama spoke to the sage 

and started for MithilaJ 

Sutra — Hearing at present about Sita’s beauty some change occurs in 
Rama’s heart. For Sita he sighs, and speaks to the sage. 

Rama— O great sage, that bow of Mahesa is harder than ada- 
mant. How can I have power to put string to it? Still I shall 
try to obey your command. O dear sage, let us go thither 
in haste. 

Sutra— After speaking thus, Rama with his younger brother is going 
after the sage. Look and listen. 

Song 

Rama starts for Mithila. He is of beautiful complexion 
and has lotus-eyes. His brother too goes along with him. 

On hearing about the maiden, Murari is captivated. 

He feels an emotion and the heart is bent on love. His 
moon-like face expresses love. For the first time passion 
takes possession of him. Let Rama go on and have the 
pleasures of love. Let KeLiva take off your troubles. 

Sutra — Then after reaching Mithila, Rama with his brother enters 
the royal court. Janaka gets up and seats Rama, and Laksmana 
with Visvamitra in his own seat, and adores the sage. 

Janaka — O the best of the sages, your coming has sanctified today 
my city Mithila. ' I am very lucky indeed. 

Sutra— The sage utters blessings on the king. 

[May you long live O king who is the joy of good people, 

, and may you always live long with your wife, sons and horses, 
elephants and great wealth.] 

Kausika— O great king Janaka, may you always remain happy along 
with your sons and grandsons. I am greatly pleased with 
your reception. 
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SOtra-— O great sage, seeing these two boys of extraordinary beauty, 
I am highly delighted. I do not know whose sons they are, 
and whether they are gods or men. On seeing these two 
my heart is much gladdened. 

Sutra — On hearing this the sage recited the following couplet. 

II 

[These are Rama and Laksmana, the sons of Dasaratha. 
They have come to witness the svayamvara of your daughter 

Sita.] 

Kausika — O great king, do you not know them? They are the 
sons of your great friend Dasaratha and are my disciples. 
Their names are Rama and Laksmana. They have come 
here to witness the svayamvara of your daughter Sita. After 
knowing this, you are to collect an assembly and bring down 
the bow of Mahesa. 

Sutra — Janaka then embraces with great joy Rama and Laksmana, 
and speaks. 

Janaka— Ah, blessed is the king Dasaratha. How can 1 speak 
adequately of the great luck of him, who has such beautiful 
young men as his sons? 

Sutra — After saying all this the king gets the festivity announced by 
the repeated blowing of conchshells, and then orders the 
minister Manimantra to summon an assembly, 

Janaka— O Manimantra, bring together in an assembly all the kings 
who are suitors for Sita’s hands, and are in their camps. 

Sutra — Hearing this Manimantra makes an exit. 

[Hearing this noise which ensued, the beautiful Sita becomes 
curious about the coming of Rama, and sends her friend 
Kai^akavatl to know about the situation.] 

Sutra — Then on hearing the sound of various kinds of drums, conch' 
shells and cymbals announcing a festival, Sita asks her friend 
to' enquire about all this* 
niQ., DECEMBER, 1955 
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Slta — O Kanaka vati, why is there a playing of music in the court? 

Find out at once which king has come. My left limbs are 
throbbing. What happiness it betokens 1 do not know. 

^’41 4415R4 I 

I After hearing her words, Kanakavatl was curious and after 
bowing to Slta, went out at once to the royal court.] 

Sutra — After hearing these words of Slta, Kanakavatl bows to Slta 
and starts for the royal court. Look and listen. 

Song 

The maiden gees out in curiosity for knowing 
about Rama. This is Kanakavatl whose gait is majestic. 

On going to the assembly she sees Rama as the moon 
amongst the stars. On seeing his beauty and grace, she 
is glad at heart, her tears come out in joy and her body 
and mind become restless in pleasure. 

Sutra — On seeing Rama’s beauty and grace, Kanakavatl becomes as- 
tonished, and by turning back to Slta she bows to her and 
speaks. 

Kanakavatl — O beloved friend, your great good luck has come at last. 
Slta — O great friend, tell me at once what you have seen and heard. 

Kanaka — O the daughter of Janaka, Ramacandra, Dasaratha’s son, who 
surpasses millions of Cupids in beauty, has come to witness 
your svayamvara. It is for him that you are living this life. 
Glad to see him, the king Janaka has caused drums to be 
sounded. O friend, how shall I describe the astonishing beauty 
of Rama’s person. I cannot finish describing even a single 
limb of his in course of a century. Still I shall say something. 
Listen to it. 


Song 

Hear, O friend, plain words. How can I describe 
Rama’s beauty ? His complexion is deep blue, and he 
wears a yellow garment. He has an umbrella on his 
head and his hairs are curled) etc. 
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Kanakavatl.— -O friend, from the auspicious marks of his body, 
I understand that he is the god Narayana. He comes to 
marry you in his Rama incarnation. You need not be anxious 
about this. Your wishes have been fulfilled. 

ij;^r ?ft?TT ii 

[On hearing about Rama’s character from her friend, Slta due 
to extreme delight, fell in a swoon. j 

Sutra — On hearing the high character of her bridegroom, Slta be- 
came extremely delighted. Look at her who has become 
overwhelmed with the sentiment of love. 


Song 

On hearing her groom’s character, the maiden has 
been overwhelmed with delight. Her body and mind arc 
perturbed, and tears have come out, etc. 


Sutra — Now Sita’s friend Kanakavatl and Madana-manthara take 
hold of her, and wipe sweats off her body with the ends of 
their garments, and speak to her words of comfort. 

Kanakavatl— -O dear friend, he, on thinking over whose feet, you arc 
so long waiting, has at last been brought over here by the 
providence. 

Madanamanthara — O friend, why have you become so perturbed at 
this time of joy? O girl, be pacified. 

Sutra — On her friend’s words Slta became pacified, and turned 
aside while she thought about Rama. 

ITTIfJfT | 

[Then at the king’s command Manimantra brought together 
all the kings, and they met in an assembly, and a festivity 
started.] 

Sutra— Then Manimanta brings together the kings and they meet in 
an assembly. Look at them and listen. 
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Song 

All the kings hold the bow and arrows. The earth 
trembles under their feet. They have bow in their arms 
dnd the sword in their hands, etc. 

[Sita with her friends comes in the decorated assembly 
and Janaka follows her with the bow of 5iva on his 
shoulder.] 

Sutra — Then Janaka enters his inner hall, and with Siva’s bow on 
his shoulder he comes out. And with him comes delighted 
Sita who has been dressed up with proper garments and 
ornaments, and she has a lotus garland in her hand, and her 
friends come along with her. Look at this and listen. 

Song 

The maiden Janaki walks in joy and curiosity. Her 
friends are all in a sportive mood. They wave the ends 
of their garments. The maiden is longing the touch of 
her new bridegroom, and a garland is hanging from her 
hand. The bells in her jewelled anklets arc making 
sweet sounds, and the maiden goes to her beloved with a 
majestic gair. On seeing this, the kings are burning in 
jealousy. So says the servant of Krsna. 

Sutra — On seeing the beauty and grace of the princess, the kings 
are smitten badly with Cupid’s arrows. They lose their 
senses. But on regaining their senses, the kings piteously 
implore Sit.a for her favour. 

One king— -O my dear, I am sinking in the deep sea of passion. 
Save my life. 

Another king-— hia finger in the month) O princess, my 
heart is smitten by Cupid. Please save me by touching me 
with your hands. 

Another king — {bitting a straw in his teeth) O fair lady, Cupid’s 
arrow is piercing my heart. I shall expire. Please save me 
by the nectar of your sweet words. 

Another king — (mad with fassion) All the queens that arc in my 
palace will serve you as your hand-maids. Please make me 
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your humble slave. Please stand still before me for a while, 
and save me by your glance. 

Sutra -—The kings mad with passion openly make all such unseemly 
reflections. Seeing them misbehave like this, Ska’s friends 
Kanakavati, Madanamanthara, Candravatl and Suryaprabha 
insult them, and rebuke them. But they do not care for this 
and still implore the princess Ska. O men, ye look at the 
foolish kings overcome with passion. They do not know 
that Janaka’s daughter is the Universal Mother. 

I 

[Looking at the bow Janaka said. “He who will 
siring it will be given Ska in marriage.”] 

Janaka — O kings, listen, I am speaking the truth. While I was 
thinking of Ska’s marriage, this bow of Siva dropped down 
from the sky, and then came the divine voice, '‘Ska will 
choose as her husband the person who will put string to it. 
Knowing this to be my promise, you arc to make an attempt.” 

Sutra —On hearing this, a king named Satadhanu girds up his loins 
with great ado, and takes up the bow first of all. But while 
attempting to put the string to it he falls down on his back. 
Then Candraketu holds the bow, but while making the 
attempt he overturns along with the bow. Next the king 
Purahjaya with great pride takes up the bow, but his strength 
failing he falls down on it. The king Kumudaksa 
next girds up his loins, bites his lips and tries to take up the 
bow with great effort but failing in his attempt he is vexed. 

[The sage said to Rama, “O boy, why are you looking on, 
O son of Kausalya, get up and put string to this bow.”] 

Sutra — O members of the assembly, seeing the very sad plight of 
the assembled kings the sage speaks to Rama. 

Kausika — O son of Kausalya, why are you looking on, get up and 
quickly put string to the bow. 

Rama — (saluting the sage) O the best sage, I am a boy, and this 
bow is harder than adamant. How can I have power to put 
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string to it? Still I shall obey your command. I shall not 
be ashamed in case of a failure, for so many kings have failed 
to string it. (Then he girded his waist with his yellow 
garments). 

Kings — (laughing at him) Whose son is he? Will he put us to 
censure? 

Sutra — Ramacandra takes hold of the Ajagava bow, and like a flower 
garland he throws it up to hold it again in hand. Seeing 
this the kings’ faces turn pale. 

^ II 

[Rama taking up the bow, Sita with fear in her mind begged 
the earth and Ananta the snake and the great tortoise to be 
on their guard. | 

Sutra — O spectators, when Rama takes up the bow Sltii becomes 
afraid and anxious. 

Sita — Ah, my bridegroom is of a very tender age. This bow of 
Mahesa is harder than adamant. Can he put string to 
this? O my father, what a cruel condition you have made? 
(thinking within herself, she addresses the earth) O mother 
earth, remain still. O father Ananta, hold the earth firmly 
on your hood. O great tortoise, carry this vast earth 
firmly on your back. If through your grace the prince can 
put string to the bow, this poor self will get her protection, 
(so saying Sita looks on at her bridegroom) 

=frff^r ^fleir 33: 1 

[Rama looking in pity at Sita put at once the string to the 
bow without much effort.] 

Sutra— The merciful Ramacandra seeing at that time the pitiful 
condition of Sita, playfully puts string to the bow. This 
divine personage Ramacandra smilingly pulls the bow back 
to his ears, and releases it with a twang. With a great 
noise it breaks asunder in the middle. Like people at the 
clap of thunder, the kings are astonished to see the great 
strength of Rama. Seeing the bow broken, SitS is besides 
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herself with joy, and puts her flower-garland round Rama’s 
neck, and speaks. Look and listen. 

Song 

The princess smiles in joy, and walks to Rama 
and puts the garland round Rama’s neck, and touches 

his feet in adoration. Rama holds her up, and she is in 
his arms. 

Sutra — O spectators, Sica makes Rama her husband, on presenting 
the betel and camphor to him, and becomes joyful. On 
seeing this, all the kings feel aggrieved, and losing their 
senses in anger, they take up bows and arrows, and challenge 
Rama boastfully. 

The kings — O, whose son is this? He is carrying off our bride away 
Fie on us, the kings. 

Sutra — So saying they make a great noise saying “hold him on, 
kill him.” 

VTlfq'rlH I 
Tfa’ Ilf% II 

[Hearing the violent words of the kings, Sita feels terrified, 
and weeps in sorrow for her husband.] 

Sutra — Hearing the frenzied words of the kings, Sita is overcome 
with fear. Look and listen how she laments over her 
husband’s plight. 

Sita— Ah my sad fate, my husband is of a very tender age, and 
his only help is his younger brother. How can he defeat 
the kings in fight. O cruel fate, why do you strike me like 
this. 

Sutra—. O spectators, look and listen Janakl’s laments. 

Song 

Her consciousness is indeed gone. She sheds tears. 

In grief the maiden laments for her beloved. She got 
this great husband for her good deeds in a past birth, but 
the crooked fate is going to snatch him from her. For 
the matchless beloved, her heart is perturbed. Looking 
at him she breathes hard and repeats the name of Hari, 
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[Seeing Sita to take fright, the lord Rama looked at her in 
pity, and assured his beloved, telling her, 'O Sita, do 
no be afraid as long as 1 am here.’ | 

Sutra-— Seeing Sita in great distress (owing to fear) Rama takes her 
in arms, and speaks words of comfort. 

Rama — O my dearest, whom arc you afraid of? What are these 
kings before me? They arc like so many young deer before 
a lion. They will soon run away when 1 shoot my arrows. 
Just see the fun. 

Sutra — Saying all this Rama pulls the bow with a twang, and speaks 
to the kings. 

Rama — O sinful kings, I have won Sltii by breaking up the bow. 

Why arc you turning against me? But you may fight me 
if you have strength enough. 

Sutra— Heating Rama’s words, the kings very boastfully twang 
their bows, and shower arrows on him. Rama cuts these off, 
and strikes the kings with arrows, and pierces their hearts. 
Some of them were struck in the thigh, some in the neck or 
arms, and some ran away in fear. 

[Seeing Raima’s triumph in the Bght, the heroic Janaka gladly 
gave with due ceremony his daughter in marriage to 
Raghava.] 

Sutra — Then seeing the great valour of Rama in the fight, Janaka 
is very glad in liis heart. He sends an envoy to invite 
Dasaratha to come. The king Dasaratha comes, and seeing 
the son’s valour and his winning of Sita, he embraces Janaka 
in delight, and dances in joy. The king makes all prepara- 
tion for the marriage ceremony. Now when the ceremonial 
bath is being given to the bridegroom and the bride« 
Brahman, Indra, Rudra and other gods come to express 
their joy. Look and listen. 
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Song 

Raghunacha marries Sira with joy and .all the gods 
come thither in delight. Sambhu and Brahman sing 
his praise, and Indra plays on the drum with 
pleasure, and the heavenly maidens shower flowers 
on the couple, and every one’s wish is fulfilled. 

Sutra — Getting Sita married with such a pomp and festivity Janaka 
gives to Riima as dowry all he could afford to give. And 
after showing great honour to Dasaratha, he sends the 
brigdegroom and the bride to Ayodhya. 

?;ut; i 

ii 

[Then the supremely pleased Rama, together with his dear 
Sita and the brother started joyfully for Ayodhya.] 

Sutra — Then Ramacandra with his dear Sita and the younger brother, 
goes towards Ayodhya. O spectators, look and listen. 

Song 

With pleasure Rama goes with his bride Sita. It 
.seems that the lightning has flashed in the blue 
cloud ; the maiden’s gait is majestic, her bangles 
tinkle sweetly as she goes dancingly, and seeing 
her groom beside her she is smiling a bashful 
smile, etc. 

II 

[Then Bhargava with a frowning face came there at once 
with a terrible axe on his shoulder and spoke to Rama,] 

Sutra — With such a festive procession, Rama and Sita are going to 
Ayodhya. But on hearing the crashing noise with which the 
bow of Siva broke, Parasurama was very angry and came to 
stand before Rama with the axe in his shoulder and said, 
"stand still, stand still.” 

Parasurama — O man, how can you escape after breaking the bow of 
my guru. Do you not know the story of Parasurama? For 
twentyone times 1 roamed over the earth, and cut off the 
heads of Ksatriyas. The axe has been soiled by their blood. 

IHQ., DECKMBER, 1955 9 
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Ah ! I shall clean it with the blood of your neck {so saying 
he challenged Rama). 

?T: I 

^ »Tr»T' ^ q^sT?RL li 

[Hearing this the king Dasaratha became terrified, and 
putting his cloth on his neck fell at Bhargava’s feet.] 

Sutra — Seeing the angry attitude of Parasurama, Dasaratha has 
become very nervous. “This is a disaster, this is a disaster,” 
he said, and putting his cloth round his neck he falls at the 
feet of Bhargava, and implores him to have mercy, but 
Bhargava is unrelenting. 

Dasaratha — O Lord Parasurama, my son Ramacandra is a boy. 

Please excuse his faults. From now on he becomes your 
slave. I beg you to give me my son as a gift, and to spare 
him. It you do not forgive him, kill me in his stead. 
{clasping Rama) Ah my son, you have fallen in the hand of 
death. This will be the last moment of my seeing you 
{so saying Dasaratha lamented much). 

fT !• 

[Seeing Bhargava, Sita trembled in fear and putting her 
arms round her husband, she lamented, ‘‘Ah, I am done for, 
I am done for.”] 

Sutra — Then on seeing Parasurama who was like the god of death, 
Sita trembled in fear. 

Sita— How is my husband full of all virtues and qualities to be taken 
away today from me? What a mishap the fate has brought. 

Song 

The maiden laments in dispair seeing as her dear 
life is departing. For immense virtues of the 
past I have got my husband who is being taken 
away by fate. Tears come down from her eyes, 
and she breathes heavy sighs. The cruel fate spoils 
everything. 

firal aifiiRT n 
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[Seeing the distress o£ the devoted Sita, Rama who is 
affectionate to his devotees, wiped off Ska’s face with 
his hands, and spoke to her.] 

Sutra — Seeing the great distress of the devoted Ska, Rama wipes 
off Ska’s face with his own hands, and speaks loving words 
of comfort. 

Rama — O my dear, are you frightened seeing the boast of this sage 
who lives in a hermitage? He is indeed no better than a 
moth before me. Look, I shall at once crush this bragging 
Brahmin. O my beloved, look in curiosity how 1 shall 
humiliate his head. 

Dasaratha — (^humbly beseeching Parasurdma) O great sage, spare 
my son please, I fall at your feer. 

Parasurama — {biting his lifs in anger') O axe, how art thou 
quiet now about Dasaraiha’s son, for thou couldst cut off the 
neck of my mother Renuka. Fie on thee ; fie on me. 

Sutra — So saying he takes up the axe, and looking at Rama’s head he 
throws up the axe in the air and catches it back. His body 
trembles in anger. 

[Visvamitra came there and spoke in anger to Bhargava, 

“O base Brahmin, you like to kill my disciple”.] 

Kausika — O wicked Brahmin, Ramacandra is my best disciple. You 
are going to kill him. Come with all your strength, and 
fight with me. I shall crush your pride. 

Sutra — Parasurama becomes angry, and holds his staff and Visvamitra 
coo does likewise. The staffs of the two break upon striking 
each other. Then they catch hold of each other’s beard. 
Next they come to fight with their arms. The deer-skin 
which they wore, slip off during the fight. Parasurama was 
partially an incarnation of Visnu. So Visvamitra gets defeated 
and runs away for life. Parasurama again holds his axe up 
and challenges Rama. 

’STTHNq II 

[Seeing his boast Laksmana said to Rama in anger — 

“Order me to kill this wicked enemy.”] 
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Sutra — Seeing the great boast of the sage, Laksmana girds up his 
waist, and speaks to Rama. 

Laksmana — O the lord of Raghus, there can be no sin in killing this 
wicked enemy. Order me, I will make him leave his life. 

Sutra — So saying, Laksmana twangs his bow, and faces Dasaratha, 
and speaks to him. 

Laksmana — O father, why arc you imploring this sinful killer of 
Ksatriyas. Move aside at once. I shall cut off his head. 

Rama — [smilingly) O brother, you are a boy, so keep quiet. I shall 
punish this wicked Brahmin. Look on quietly at the fight. 

fcigfsi ?r*arf 11 

[The lord twanged his bow, and terrified Bhargava, and 
then he said, “do not run away, do not run away, I will 
send you to-day to death’s door.”] 

Sutra — Twanging his bow Sarnga, Ramacandra comes before Parasu- 
rama, and speaks. 

Rama — O the wicked and vile Brahmin, you are priding over the 
killing of Ksatriyas. You have sinned by cutting off the 
head of your mother Remika. And you are trying to terrify 
me by telling all this. But do not run away. If you have 
power, remain in front of me. I shall show you the way to 
death’s door. 

Sutra — O spectators, Rama’s twang of the bow strikes terror into 
Parasurama’s heart. Me begins to tremble in fear. The axe 
drops from his hands. Look, how he runs away for fear 
of life. 


Song 

Raghunatha holds Sariiga in his hand, and on seeing 
this the sage’s hands and feet tremble in fear. His axe 
falls down, and his anger goes off. He drops down to 
make obeisance to Rama. Save my life, 1 am yc.ur part 
and bow to you humbly. 

Sutra — Parasurama falls at Rama’s feet, and speaks many piteous words. 

Parasurama — O lord Rama, you are the supreme God. I am your 
part. Forgetting this I boasted. Forgive me, O Lord. 

[Seeing the sad flight of Bhargava Laksmana smiles). 
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Rama — {smilingly) O Rama of Bhrgu’s race, my strongest and irrevo- 
cable arrow has been made ready to strike you dead. It 
cannot be held back {so saying he fulled the string towards 
his ears). 

PAtamrama— (putting his fingers in his mouth) O lord, you are my 
god-father. Save my life. 

Rama — {smilingly) O Bhrgu’s son, be free from fear. Your life has 
been spared. But my arrow cannot be in vain. I shall 
obstruct your heavenly path {shoots in the sky). 

Parasurama — {embracing Rama) O father, through your kindness 1 am 
saved today {he goes back to the hermitage). 

[Rama after conquering Bhargava entered with his dear Sita 
the city of Ayodhya where his mothers welcomed him.] 

Sutra— O spectators, after conquering Bhargava, Rama with his 
dear wife Sita entered Ayodhya when Rama s mother 
Kausalya heard of Rama’s marriage, and triumph over Para- 
surama. She received Rama and his bride amidst song, 
music and general festivity. Thus is completed the ceremony 
of Rama’s marriage. 


Manomohan Ghosh 



Matsyendranatha and his Yogini Cult 

I. The Legend of Matsyendranatha 

Matsyendranatha is a great name in the history of the religious 
movements of mediaeval India and particularly of Nathism. But 
like all other great names of that period, the name of Matsyendra- 
natha is enveloped in mystery. The only solid fact that comes down 
to us from the mass of anecdotes about him is that he was the guru 
of the great Goraksanatha.^ Except this solitary fact, everything 
else about Matsyendra appears hazy and uncertain. Even his name 
is spelt variously as Matsyendra, Macchendra, Macchaghna and 
Mina and each of these variants has created a separate problem. 
That he was somehow concerned with the “catching of fish is 
warranted by his name. But what kind of fish he caught and killed 

real fish (ct. Kaulajnananirnaya) or metaphorical (cf. Tantralcka) is 

a matter to be decided by the commentators. The Tibetans have 
preserved a portrait of Lui-pa i.e. Matsyendra wherein he is depicted 
as eating the entrails of a fish.^ 

Matsyendranatha was looked upon as “Avalokitesvara” in Nepal 
and he is even now worshipped there as “Bhrhgapada .■* He is Lni-pa 
in Tibet, one among the 84 siddhas. In Kashmir too, he was highly 
respected as a Saiva Acarya.* He is said to have received instructions 
directly from Adinatha = Siva. The tlathayogadipka remembers him 
with profound respect as one of the great exponents of Hathayoga. 

Was Matsyendra originally a Buddhist? Why was he, otherwise, 
looked upon as Avalokitesvara? Or was he some great Acdrya 
of Kashmir Saivism ? Why should he have, otherwise, received 
such homage from Abhinavagupta and Jayaratha? Or was he a 

1 35^91 ^ 95: I 

3^ II 

2 Rahul Sankrtyayana. “Puratattvanibandhavali’’ (Hindi), p. 144 ka. 

3 S. Levi, La Nepal. 1 . p. 337 (quoted by Dr. P. C. Bagchi) and the 

Kaulajnananirnaya, p. 58. 

4 Tantraloka, I. p. 25- 

5 I. 4. f{ ff » 
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Tantrik? For, Dr. P. C. Bagclii quotes from a MS. “Nityanhikatilaka” 
from Nepal wherein Matsyendra is described as one among many 
Tantrikas of different parts of India. Or was he only a Bslicrman as 
the traditioti recorded in the Kaulajhananirnaya [KJN) holds? 

According to the KJN he was originally a Brahmin by name 
Visnusarman (cf. ‘Nityanhikatilakam’) and he belonged to Candra 
Dvipa i.e. Bengal. It is reported that he was born on the day of 
Gandanta Yoga and so he was thrown into the sea by his parents. 
There he was swallowed by a fish. While in the belly of the fish 
he overheard the secret discussions between Siva and Gaurl about 
Dhydnayoga and Jndnayoga. When Siva realised this fact, he 
called him ‘Vipra’ and named him as Matsyendranatha.^ The 
Bhagavata Purana mentions eight Vasus and Matsyendra is said to be 
an incarnation of the first Vasu “Kavi.”® 

It is further reported in the KJN that once Bhairava and Bhairavl 
had been to Candra Dvipa where Karttikeya also reached as a disciple 
and stole away from them the secret Kuldgama Sastra, for he hated 
it. Karttikeya threw the stolen Sdstta into the sea. Bhairava got 
it back by catching the fish in his net and breaking open its belly 
which contained it... Again the same trick was repeated and this time 
the fish which had swallowed it was too big to be caught in a net. 
So Bhairava had to abandon the form of a Brahmin and assume that 
of a fisherman. Thereupon he caught the fish carrying the Sastra 
within its body. This fisherman w'as none else than Matsyendra 
and he was an incarnation of Bhairava-Siva.® 

In the Bengali verson of the legend, Matsyendra is identified 
with Mlnanatha.^® He, in the form of a fish, learnt the secret of 
Dhyanayoga and Jndnayoga while Siva was disclosing it to Gaurl.^^ 
But by the curse of Gaurl, he forgot it while in the company of 


6 KJN., Intro, p. 68, 

7 Skanda Parana, Nagara Khanda. 263. 

8 Dr. H. P. Dvivedi. Natha Samfraddya (Hindi), p. ?g. 

9 KJN., 16/34.35. gjf ^ *I«IT (11) I 

10 The identity of Matsyendra and Mlnanatha is a problem. There are 
so many contradictory statements about their mutual relations that no opinion 
can be expressed at this stage. 

1 1 Natha Sampradaya^ p. 45. 
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1600 women o£ Stri-rdjya.^^ Goraksa, the disciple, released his 
guru from these women by playing the role of a dancer. 

The stories from the works like Yogisampradayaviskrli, Nava- 
nathabhaktisdra, and Goraksavijaya make Matsyendra a super- 
natural personality who fought successful battles against mighty gods. 
He is also described as entering into householder’s life twice: for 
12 years in the Stn-rdjjya and another 12 years in the kingdom of 
Prayaga as King Trivikrama and in each of these places he got a son. 

Thus almost all the accounts of Matsyendranatha agree on the 
following points: 

(i) He, in the form of a fish, received a secret knowledge of 
Yoga from Siva and Gauri. 

(ii) This he later on forgot, in the land of women, by the 
curse of GanrI. 

(iii) He himself was an incarnation of Siva-Bhairava and 
had been to Candra Dvipa with Bhairavl. There he 
had a secret Kulagama Sastra which Kartikeya tried to 
throw into water. In order to get it back Bhairava became 
Matsyendra. 

(iv) Goraksa did not like his guru's long stay in the 
company of the women of Stri-rdjya and had to bring him 
back by resorting to a crick. 

•From these points we are led to infer that Matsyendra originally 
cultivated a Yogic form of Saivism; but later on he got enamoured of 
a new secret cult which was practised in the company of women. 
Goraksa very much disliked this new cult; he compelled his guru to 
abandon it and brought him back to his original Yogic Saivism. 

II. Matsyendra' s Contribution-— Yogint Kaula 
The KJN.^^ is taken to be a genuine work of Matsyendra in 
which he has revealed a secret knowledge {Kaula mdrgd) which is 
different from similar kaula mdrgas. The work mentions a number 
of other kaula margas or secret cults such as Roma-kupa, Vahni, 

12 Ndtha Sampradaya, pp. 48-51. 

Stri-rajya — Kidilidcii, Triyadesa, Sithhala or Sithgala according to various 
readings. But most probably it was situated in Kamarupa (K]N). 

For the discussions of various points about the life of Matsyendra, see 
R. C. Majumdar, History of Bengal, vol. I, pp. 341-5 etc. 

13 Edited by Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Calcutta Sanskrit Series No. III. 
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Padotchtta etc. But the new kanla expounded by Matsyendra is 
called Yoginl kaula. This particular cult was revealed by Bhairava 
in Candra Dvipa in general and in the Kamarupa in particular** to 
Bhairavl : and this Bhairava is none other than Matsyendra himself. 
Hence, perhaps, it is called as “^Matsyodara Kaula” (got from the 
belly of the fish, i.e. Matsyendra). Because it was practised in the 
company of women, it was disliked by Kartikeya who being a Brah- 
mac'lrin and a purist twice tried to destroy it by submersion into the 
sea. For the same reason Goraksanatha also disliked it and he is 
well-known for his staunch Yogic 5aivism. It is reported that this 
peculiar secret knowledge went by the names of Mahat kaula and 
Siddhamrta in the former ages.*® 

There is evidence to state that the secret Yoginl Kaula of Mat- 
syendra, which he expounded in Kamarupa where every woman was a 
Yoginl,*® was named after them for in their company he could dis- 
cover this new cult. 

The K]N , gives side by side the old and the new cults of Mat- 
syendra. The text of the “Akulaviratantra” (AVT.) given therein 
agrees on the main points with the tenets of Nathism as contained in 
the Goraksasafnhita'^^ and may, therefore, be said to represent the 
original Yogic 5aivism of Matsyendra, while the Yoginl cult as 
contained in the text of K]N. may be said to represent the neyv scerdt 
knowledge attained by him in the midst of the Yoginis of Kamarupa. 

(i) Kaula is an ancient word occurring, perhaps, in the Buddhist 
Tantrik works and means Sakti.*® In the AVT, Matsyendra has 
propounded a kind of monism where Kula is ultimately identified with 
Akula (5iva): while in the AT/iV. he has sought powers through the 
agency of the Yoginis. It is, of course, a different matter that 

14 TatUraloka, p. 24: 

^^raif^Trl II 

15 KJN., 16, 46-49 : JTITcJTJTT I etc. 

16 KJN., 22, 10: ??tr*T 5 r>sir kk • 

17 Nath a Sampradayaj p. 6o. 

18 Saubhagyabhaskara (p. 53)— I 
duel Kuldrnavatantra 

IHQ.. DECEMBER, 1955 
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the Yoginis arc located in different parts of the body of a 
Sadliaka and are connected with the Yogic nadts. 

(ii) The KJN. speaks of Sahaja as a Cakra (a station in the body— 
16. lof.) which being reached, mind attains equanimity. But the AVT. 
has discussed the doctrine of Sahaja in detail (A. text ii. 14; B. 
text 140 etc.). Accordingly by reaching that station, the Yogin be- 
comes free from the chain of causation, from the illusion of the world, 
and from the external discipline of worship, sacrifice etc. with their 
concomitant sins and merits (AVF. A 33 - 34 ; 83*84; B. 48-49.) 

(iii) The KJN. is more concerned with the rousing of the Saktis 
through mantra and ritual for the attainment of such powers as ‘pasas- 
tobhana’ ‘nigrahanugraha’, ‘marana’, ‘akrsti’, ‘vasikarana’, ‘jarapaha- 
rana’, ‘anekarupadharana’, ‘Yoginimelana’ etc. The AVT . on the ocher 
hand describes a Yogin as becoming Brahma, Hari, Rudra etc. — 

m m 35J 1 

(AVT..B.1 16-118) 

The AVT. is emphatic in denouncing all external forms of worship. 

(iv) The KJN. (chap. 8) states that there are eight special ways of 
practising vidya and the first of these is to associate with the circle of 
Yogints. The whole of this secret cult is, therefore, named after 
Yoginis. The eight vidyas are so many mantras to propitiate Yoginis 
for the attainment of siddhis. 

The Yoginis according to the text are Sahaja, Kulaja and Antyaja 
conceived both externally and internally. They are sixty-four in 
number (8.14). Another classification of the Yoginis is that of 
Ksetraja, Pithaja, Yogaja and Mantraja based on a different principle. 
Of these the first two are connected with the holy Plthas.®- 
Thosc propitiated with the Yogic practices are the Yogaja; and the 
Mantraja are pleased with the mantra. The Mother-goddesses — Brahmi, 
Mahesvarl, Vaisnavi, Vajrahasta, Yogesvarl, AghoresI — are also includ- 
ed in the list of the Yoginis. There are others who are door-keepers, 

4 ' ‘ 

19 Cf. the colophons of Patalas of the KJN. 

20 KJN.y 8. 45. 

21 Dr. D. C. Sircar, The $akta Pithas in JRASB., Letters vol. XIV, 
No. I. 1948. 
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The Yogim kattla of Matsycndra also refers to the worship of 
mystic circles (made up of 4, 8, 12, 64 and more angles, cf. KJN. 
Patala 3) at the centre of which there is Siva, omnipresent, immovable 
and unqualified. The sixty-four Yoginis are, most probably, so many 
angles representing the equal number of manifestations of Sakti 
embracing Siva. T he circle thus forms a “Lotus” reminding us of 
the famous Tantrik Sricakra. 

Thus the new Yogini-kauU marga of Matsyendra was different 
from his old Akula marga. The new cult was a Sakta cult as opposed 
to the old Yogic Saivism. It aimed at propitiating the Saktis through 
the medium of Yoga as well as by external worship. 

Ill, Yogim in Literature and Ritual 

Yoginis are well-known in Sanskrit literature. They are represented 
as attendants of Durga** and are as a matter of fact different 
forms of Durga which she had assumed while killing the great 
demons — Sumbha and Nisumbha. The principal Yoginis are seven 
or eight but their number is at times raised to sixty-four. The 
principal seven or eight are called Matrs or Mother Goddesses.*- 
Their names appear in the Puranas and the Markandcya informs us 
that the Mother Goddesses came into being to suck the blood of the 
demon Rakta-bija to death. When Camunda and Kalaratri drank 
the blood of the demon, the Mothers danced around in a circle.*® 

The stories about Yoginis, in general, appear in the Kathasaritsa- 
gara, VetalagancaviAihti, Rdjatarangini etc. From these we come 
to know that the Yoginis always move in a group (cakra) ; they visit 
cemeteries and offer homage to Bhairava; usually a human victim is 
offerred by them to the god; they are habituated to move in the sky; 
they appear very sinister in looks but are helpful to mankind; they 
put on a garland of skulls, carry a bowl of the same material, apply 
siddhanjana-, during their aerial march they are accompanied by a 
clang of cymbals and bells and a celestial incense trails their path; a 
halo of light surrounds their person; they possess supernatural powers 

22 ^fJlTfvT: l From the Dhyana in the 

Saptasatu 

^ frfr »ticr:5 ii 

25 For a description of Kalaratri as Yogini, see Prabodhacandrodaya i, 
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to the extent of bringing the dead to life. There are groups or 
parties among them which at times come to blows among themselves.^® 
The Yoginis, Sakinis and Dakinis are ususally confused®- and 
they are particularly connected with the Damara Tantras. But the 
Tontras classify Yoginis on different lines. 

The names of the sixty-four Yoginis are given in the Kdlika 
Parana, the Brhannaradtya and even the Pithori-vrata-katha contains 
them. They are also given at the Bheraghat Yoginl Temple. The 
temples dedicated to Yoginis have Ganesa and Siva invariably accom- 
panying them. 

Yoginis and especially the Mother Goddesses are worshiped at the 
beginning of every Sathskara.®* They are worshipped as Plth.adeva- 
tas at the ceremonial worship of Dutga. The MS. of Yogintcakra- 
piijana mentioned by Aufrecht®”, perhaps, refers to the Yoginis 
as Pithadevatas. There is also a Pithorl Vrata popular in Maharastra. 
It is performed on the Amavasya of the month of Sravana. This 
Vrata is in honour of the sixty-four Yoginis and can be traced to the 
post-Vedic period. There is an Atharva Parisista called “Pistaratry.ih 
Kalpah” (No. 5) which may have seme connection with the Pithorl 
Vrata. The Vrata, as it is, claims its origin in the Bhavisya Parana.^'^ 
It is meant for the safety of children and attainment of prosperity by 
the favour of the Yoginis. The story of Videha, the wife of Sankara, 
is given as an illustration of the Vrata. She had lost her children and 
was thereupon driven out of the house by her mother-in-law. It was 
the Amavasya of the month of Sravana. The forlorn lady cook shelter 
in a desolate temple of the Yoginis and surrendered herself to the 
mercies of the sullen looking goddesses. At about mid-night the 
goddesses appeared before her and gave her back her children and 
made her rich and happy. 

26 Katha SS 14. 4 - 24: 37. iioff; 75. 160 ff etc.; VcmI PV. (in KSS) 12. 
9. 174: Riij.it. II. 100-103. etc. 

27 Cf., The story of Nimbavati in the Dasakumara C, (cf. 6). She is 
called a Sakini for the same reason for which a woman in KSS (V5. 163) is called 
Yogini. The Yoginis are said to use “String method to transform a person into 
some animal.” For details sec my paper “Magic Ritual in Sanskrit fiction” in 
the Journal of Ganganath Institute, Allahabad. Vol. VII. (1949-50) pp. 125 ff. 

28 See Sodasaratnamala, p. 18. 

29 C<jf. Cat. p, 481 and also other works about Yoginis mentioned there. 

30 Ed. Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, Saka 1828. 
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Following are the names o£ the Yoginis from the temple of 
Bheraghat’^^ ; — 



Name 

Symbol 

Remarks. 

(0 

Cliatta Samvara 

deer 


(^) 

Ajita 

lion 


( 3 ) 

Candika* 

prostrate man 


( 4 ) 

Manada 

lotus 


(5) 

Kamada 

yoni 


(6) 

Brahmam* (32) 

goose 


(7) 

Maliesvatl* 

bull 


( 8 ) 

Tahkarl 

lion 

has six hands 

( 9 ) 

Tapani 

horse 

is also read as Jayanti 

(10) 

Hamsa 

flowers 

with a Vina 

(*0 

Ranajiril 

elephant 


(12) 


serpent 


(13) 

Hamsinl 

goose 

has four hands 

(m) 

(15) 

Isvaii* 

bull 

has four hands 

(16) 

Sthanvl 

hill-peak 

has four hands and Vina 

(‘ 7 ) 

Indrajali 

elephant 

has four hands 

(18) 


bull and skeleton 


(> 9 ) 

(20) 

ThakinI 

camel 

has four hands 

(21) 

Phanendrl 

prostrate man 


(22) 

(23) 

Uctala 

bull 


(M) 

Laiiipata 

bird-faced tortoise 

has eight hands 

(25) 

Jaha 

peacock 

is also spelt as Oha 

(26) 

Ritsaniada 

bear 

(Sarasvatl) 

(27) 

Gaadliarl 

horse 

has four hands and wings 

(28) 

Jahnavi 

crocodile 

has four hands 

(29) 

Dakinl 

man and skeleton 

is clad in lion skin 


31 Cimningha:Ti, Archaeological Survey Report^ IX; R, D. Banerji, Hah 
hayas of Trlpuri and their Monuments, p. 78 ff, 

32 The Matr-pattas are found at Haveri (in Dharwar) and at Nemar 
Siddhanatha Tcnple. Sec Arch, Sur. Rep. Western Circle, 1920-22 p, loi. 
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Name 

Symbol 

Remarks 

(3°) 

Bahdhanl 

man 

* 

(30 

Darpahari 

lion 

is lion-headed with 
garland ol skulls 

(30 

Vaisnavl*'' 

garuda 

is sitting on Garuda 

(33) 

RanginI 

»> 


(34) 

Riifini 

crocodile 

Narmada (?) 

(35) 

Sakinl 

vulture 


(30 

Ghantall 

bell 


( 37 ) 

(3«) 

Pliaddliarl 

elephant 

is elephant-headed 

(39) 

Jahghinl 

bull 


(40) 

BhIsanI 

prostrate man 

has four hands 

(4O 

^atanu Sariivara 

horse 

> ) >» >> 

(40 

GahanI 

ram 

>} 19 It 

( 43 ) 



99 >) 91 

( 44 ) 

Deddarl ( 33 ) 

saddled horse 

is also spelt as Duduil? 

(45) 

Varahl* 

bear 


(46) 

(47) 

Niilinl 

bull 

has cow’s head 

(48) 

NadinI 

lion 


(49) 

Indrani* 

elephant 


(50) 

Erurl 

cow 

with cow’s head 

(50 

5 andinl 

donkey 

Kiilika (?) 

(50 

EhginI 

man with elephant- 
head 

is elephant-headed 

(53) 

Tcraiiiva 

bear 


(54) 

Tcranta 

mahisasura 

Chandika, with 20 arms 

(55) 

Parvatl 

prostrate man 

has ten arms 

(56) 

Vayuvena 

antelope 


(57) 

(58) 

AbheravardhanI 

bird 


(59) 

Sarvatorauklil 

lotus and double 
trangle 

has 3 heads and 1 2 arms 

( 60 ) 

Mahdodarl 

two men worshipping 

33 

At Jajpiir (C'ittock) Varahi is shown with 

a buffidlo as her Vahana, sec 

“Ancient Monuments o£ Bihar and Orissa”, 
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Name 

Sym hot 

Remarks 

(6z) 

KhemukhI 

long- beaked bird 


(6z) 

Jambavl 

bear 


.(63) 

Audara 

naked man 


(%) 

(65) 

Sthiracchitta 

man with folded hands 

(66) 

Yamund 

turtle 


(^ 7 ) 

(68) 

Bibhatsa 

prostrate man and 


(69) 

Siluhanana* 

skeleton 

lion-headed man 

Narasiihlu 

(70) 

Nlladambara 

garuda 


(7O 

(72) 

Antakarl 

bull 


(73) 

(74) 

Pihgala 

peacock 

(Kaumiiii ?) 

(75) 

Akkhala 

two men worshipping 


(76) 

KsatradharminI 

elephant 

has four hands and a 

(77) 

VirendrI 

horse-head and 

garland of skulls 
has .4 hands and sword 

(78) 

(79) 

RidhalidevI 

prostrate man 

animal with claws 



Many o£ the niches in the temple are vacant; almost all the 
Yoginis arc surrounded by fretas : as the hands of many of them arc 
broken their weapons cannot be decided; in some cases the female 
attendants are given the weapons of the goddesses (e.g. No. 8 ). These 
were the YoginTs whom Matsyendra propitiated for the attainment of 
supernatural siddhis. 

IV. Yoginl-Worship, a Transition: 

It has been observed that the Yoginl cult of Matsyendra was a 
transition from Saivism to Saktism on the evidence from the stories 
given in the Yogisamfraddyaviskrti, Navandthabhaktisara and such 
other works. It appears that in the age in which Matsyendra flouri- 
shed (c. 8 -io cent. A.C.y* there was already a form of Saivism in 

34 This is also the age of the Yogiiu temples according to Cunningham 
and Banerji. 
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which Siva was worshipped as surrounded by his Saktis. The Aialati- 
madhava of Bhavabhuti supplies evidence on this point. It describes 
the centre of activities of the followers of this kind of Saivism viz. 
the Kapalikas at “Sil-parvata” and brings before us the character of 
Aghoraghanta, a Kapalika who worshipped Camunda-Karala. Kapa- 
lakundala, the female disciple of this Kapahka, had supernatural 
powers including that of the Khecari vidya. i^e describes the object 
of devotion of the Kapalikas : 

II (5.1) 

Here we have an unmistakable reference to the Yogic description 
of Siva as encircled by his Saktis which agrees with the Yogini 
cult of Matsyendra : for in it also Siva is contemplated as 
encircled by Yoginis, i.e. by Saktis. The Kapalikas perhaps represen- 
ted the terrible aspect of this joint Siva-Sakti cult®® whose mild side 
is represented by SaudaminI in the drama. She is described as a 
Yogini and she too had her attainments at the same Sii-parvata and 
she too possessed all the supernatural powers including those of khe- 
cari and Akarsini,^'^ The Kapalikas were most probably not doing 
well and hence Matsyendra took upon himself the work of reorienta- 
tion by bringing together the austere Saivism based upon Yoga and the 
cult of Yoginis, i.e. Saktis. “Saktiniuha surrounded by Saktis” is 
another expression of the fact that Siva is surrounded by the circle of 
Yoginis — a Yogic conception attained by a Sadhaka in his own body. 

V. Relics of the Yogini Cult 

The Yoginis have their temples in India. These five temples are 
known so far. They are at Khajuraho (in Bundelkhand), at Bheraghat 
(in north Madhya Pradesh), at Rani Jharial (in south-east of Madhya 
Pradesh), at Surada (in Orissa) and at Coimbatore (in the South). It 

35 R. G. Bhaiid.ukar, Vasnavism and other iVeU, p. 182-183, 

36 Malati-madhava, 9, 52. I 

.. 

For the spread of Nathisin iu the South see '‘The Kanphata Jogis in 
Southern History,” Dr. B. A. Saletorel, Poona Orientalist, Jan. i 937 * 
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may be observed cliat all chesc temples are not far away from the Sth 
parvata and in the same way they surround the temple of Matsyendra- 
natha on Amarakantaka.®^ Except the one at Khajuraho, other Yoginl 
temples are circular in shape and open to sky. At Khajuraho the 
circular shape was found impracticable owing to the narrowness of the 
ridge on which it is built.®* In each of these temples there are 64 
cells. The idea is that the Yoginis move in a group of 64 in the sky 
and when they come down they form a circle. That is why their 
temples are circular in shape and open to sky. Each of these temples 
had an entrance from the south, though at some later date it was 
closed up for some reason. 

The temple at Khajuraho has no central shrine; still there 
is a central platform as at Bheraghat. At Rani Jharial there 
is a central conopy as at Surada. All the temples are alike 
in structure and sculpture. In the Rani Jharial cloister, under the 
small chattra on four pillars there is enshrined an eight-armed and 
three-headed Siva, holding in two hands of his a snake and in the others 
a cup, an hour-glass, a rosary, a skull, a trident and an in listinct object. 
He has a bull for his symbol on the pedestal. There is Ganesa and also 
Parvatl. Similarly at Surada there is a central Mandapa on which is 
carved a sitting figure resting on a bullock and an elephant. The 
figure has three faces; in its right hand there is a trident, in the left 
hand a lotus etc. In the Bheraghat temple also there is a platform at 
the centre, but the image of Siva is removed from the central 
position to the adjoining temple built at a later date.*® 

The sites for these Yoginl temples were chosen very carefully and 
they were connected with some queen. It appears that in c. 8-10 
centuries A.C,, the Yoginl cult was in a flourishing condition. This 
was the age when the Kalacuri kings were ruling in this part of 
India.-*® 

An effort has been made to connect the Yoginl temple at Bheraghat 


37 Banerji, Haihayas of Tripuri and their monuments, plate XVI. 

38 Cunningham, Arc. Sur. Rep, IX. p. 74. 

39 During the reign of Alhanadevi, perhaps, the central shrine was reilio- 
ved to its present position. This is a clear indication of the change of cult. 
The Yoginl was being forgotten- 

40 Banerji, Haihayas and their Monuments, p. 69. 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1955 
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with the Matta-Mayura sect of Saivism.'*^ If there was such a 
connection, it will have to be shown that the other Yogini temples 
also were similarly connected with the Matta Mayura sect. It has 
been admitted that “most of the Yoginis are of the time of Yuvaraja- 
deva I, but some arc of much earlier age***..,”; again having stated 
that the Acaryas of the Matta Mayura matha belonged to the Saiva 
sect as opposed to that of the Pasupatas, we are told that a Pasupata 
by name Rudrarasi was placed in charge of the temple of Siva by name 
Vaidyanatha; lastly it is argued that “a branch of Matta Mayura clan 
was found at Bheraghat and because the Yogini temple was 
hypethral, therefore, the monastery established by its side came to be 
known as ‘Golki’ which does not establish any connection between the 
temple of Yoginis and the Matta-Mayura clan. A little of the 
philosophy of this clan is also given but that too is silent about the 
Yoginis. On the other hand the connections between Matsyendranatha 
and the Yogini cult clearly explain the purpose for which the Yogini 
temples were built. Some queen might have been interested in the 
cultivation of this cult. 

V. W. Karambelkar 


41 Mm. V. V. Mirashi, The Saiva Acaryas of the Matta Mayura Clan, 
In IHQ., XXVI, 1950. pp. 1-16. 



The Picture of Ancient India as revealed in 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 

In certain aspects the Patanjal Mahabhasya occupies a unique 
place in Sanskrit literature. It does not in fact come within the 
purview of pure literature inasmuch as in its entire bulk, the 
Mahabhasya illustrates the aphorisms of grammar and postutales the 
principles on dialectics. But the whole volume is replete with various 
information about the then society, and taken together, these 
furnish a picture which, though not well drawn, is of no less impof' 
tance as an invaluable document of contemporary Indian society. 
Thus we can know of the methods of agriculture, system of 
irrigation, principles of taxation, distribution of land, divisions 
of countries, position of women, distinction of castes, supremacy of 
the Brahmins in social life, and of such other social customs. All 
these present a vivid and pulsating picture of ancient Indian life. 

Without discussing the vexed question of the date of Patanjali 
I am taking it for granted that Patanjali appeared not later than the 
first century B.C. That was the time of the Suhgas, the Kanvas and 
the Andhras. Pusyamitra ascended the throne of the Mauryas after 
killing his master Brhadratha Maurya and performed the Asvamcdha 
sacrifice. The sacerdotal aspect of the Hindu religion marked by an 
elaborate sacrificial structure heralded the revival of Hinduism. 

Sacrifices involving the killing of animals played the most predomi- 
nant part in the life of the people (cf. 
also 

l ) Some of the social customs 
and ritualistic technicalities of the Vedic days also came down to this 
age (cf. qqd^gt mimr: The 

influence of the Vedic culture was still there; it is not only in 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya but also in the works of contemporary writers 
like Kalidasa where this influence of Vedic customs and ceremonies 
could be traced. 

Agriculture and cattle-rearing were the chief means of livelihood of 
the people of that time. Agriculture was, so to say, the national occupa- 
tion. Those who were the masters of the field, those who cultivated by 
engaging labourers, the labourers who actually tilled the fields— all of 
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them were denoted by the general term ‘cultivator*. It was nevertheless 
iin honourable profession (cf. I 

siTJIT %?IT: f ^^*4: | f qfafq 33 33%, 3%' ? 3f3f331%sr3 

33% I etc. under the rule =3). The text furnishes a vivid 

picture of the system of agriculture. The process was however 
antiquated and the instruments were crude — plough, spade 
and cow (ef. 533fr3 \ 3^5 f33l% f3^f333 3: 

»33%3 f333% 391 3173: 33f »T3f3 ^1733^: f?pr3L...33T# 

^333% 31359T5 33733 '! f3qnC333, ?^3%, under the rule 56:^33 

34mi553f^3:). Indian agriculture did not depend on uncertain 
monsoons. Artificial irrigation system was in vogue (cf. !frT534 ^31: 
a3jt37% 311 : 3*3 3T3l3* 3 t 3 %). means a ‘dyke.’ Each paddy field had 
a dyke around it and these regulated the flow of water into the plot of 
land. Wells were dug to help watering (cf. ^q^r335: ^q‘ 1333 , 33r3 3!3r 
qfuf»15^r33^<5> ¥rqr3 ^Sqj 33T3Tg 33 33 etc, etc.). This method of 
artificial irrigation came down to the later ages. The soil was fertile. 
We can arrive at this conclusion from the two instances cited under 
the rule qtjlf 3^3 where the examples “3%3 3T33I :?T33f^q[., 3%3 

arc quoted. Terms like 3T3T^sf%3! etc. also 
bear out the truth of the observation. There was difference in 
the degree of the fertility of the soil. Prior to tilling, the condition 
of the soil was taken into consideration (cf. 3i:333'%sf^33; :?333 

5 f 3 under the rule ^73^331% 3733333^^3: VLlnivio). Some parts of the 
country were so fertile that tl.ey yielded all sorts of crops while other 
parts could produce only one kind of crop. In some cases we find 
references to red coloured paddy (cf. 3^^5ft 313 :, g!ff3^Tf33T»^ 313:- 
under 3igF 3^3). To fight against rainy days crops were stored up 
in every family (cf. W3^3’ ^53fq ^03%9tfq ^3333T3't^3.a3t33Tf3).^ 

It may be inferred from the references that the economic condition- 
of the people was generally good and the people lived generally in 
affluent circumstances. Rice, wheat, barley, pulses were the chief 
agricultural crops. Paddy was the principal crop of India (317^3 
33313; ). 

Rearing of cattle was not only a means of subsistence, but- 
was likewise looked upon as a sign of affluence (cf. 4ff37^, 
3137^). Like cattle, kids and goats were looked upon as properties 
(?r3lf334 3?R[^ %33^-33 3 1IT3% 3597131 33<^ ^91(33 ?f%). Proper care - 
for preserving the cattle was taken. Men were specially engaged to 
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look after the health of the cows anti horses (cf. 
and ) and this gives rise to the notion that some- 

thing akin to tlte present veterinary system was probably prevalent then 
(cf. I 5R;'?¥ri!qf I under 

v-r.n^l and qt: ^ ^rT* f^V SF 

qfqqs’qi^ under the rule (j^qq^qq: ^1 — also ?iffqT qrq fc5=5q^, 

?i;qT¥^ qt^q: aqjqr?^). The rearing of cattle was not only confined 
to the rural but to the urban population as well (cf. qqf 
^rTsgtfqq* qq?’ q>qf«[q’ qqT*^ etc.). 

Trade was conducted generally by the barter system of exchange 
though in some places coins served as a medium of exchange (cf. q???|q 
ff q^'q^’ qr...'?El5=^q ^>q:*-*q^pq: qslfq: qilq: q^qg: etc.) 

Paddy in most of the places served as a convenient means of 
exchange (cf. ?I’=q’4^qR; etc.). Pottery, carpentry, 

weaving were the subsidiary occupations. The society comprised 
of the different classes of people e.g. potter, carpenter, barber, 
washerman etc. (reference to qqqiTqqit). We find references to the 
method of weaving and making of clothings (cf. 
q^fq I q q^qfq qfq q qiq^q;, qiqsqt q ^risq;: etc. under the 

rule qp^qi'qfq^qq'qqifl^). Dexterity in weaving was valued most. 
Production was not confined to the making of coarse garment but of 
fine clothing as well. Some were priced high, others low, according to 
the quality and cost of production. The market varied according to the 
quality of the production, (cf. tref ff ^1% qqi% fq?qi^ 

qsqiiqfs-ql qqfq qiT%T.¥i qr^qt i gqjT^q?;’ q ^?qfq fjqflqq 

qq.qrqqqrqT a^rqrqf?q i ^-^q 41^'^' fqfjq, ?i<^q 

^'^q qr^qfq'Tq. i under the rule ?ifq^rq^ qqfqgqt I ) 

Localisation, at feast in the field of production, was manifest. Parti- 
cular countries excelled in the production of particular commodities— 
the text explicitly refers to it (cf. qi^q ^ qi^q 

g^qq^ ^ qq4f — ^iqhqj etc.). The 

principle of division of labour was pressed into set vice leading to 
specialisation and skill of the workers in their respective fields. Any 
one engaged in any profession could not change it. 

Though the people lived in a high level of economic self-sufficiency 
the country was not immune from the curse of beggary. Beggary as a 
profession was prevalent at that time (cf. trq ff qTl% 
fqff qqrqi^q 'i,qV q qrf Fftr, ^sqqrqq under wf : qq fq FqrO* occur- 
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cttce ot (amine at least in the age of Patanjali was few and far 
between. Taxes and revenues were generally paid in terms of commo- 
dities (cf. TIlKmiql Jlfg: 5[I?l5q: 

The existence of middlemen and money-lenders and mahajan 
is the hallmark of Indian agricultural economy and this 
has come down up to the present age. But inspite of the malign 
inBuence of the mahajan class, usury and extortion seldom took 
place on account of the vigilant eye of the king (cf. 

«r| i,..^3t5r' ^ ). 

Wars and other political calamities could not generally affect the 
ordinary people. Certain principles of morality were followed even in 
times of war (cf. §fiT% <1^1% UfT The text 

prescribes in clear terms the wages to be paid to the workers (^^TJ 

Labourers were to be paid one anna daily 
while higher wages were offered to superior workers. We find 
also injunctions being laid down to this effect in the Manttsamhita^. 

Though Patanjali was posterior to the Maniisamhita yet the principles 
of taxation at least remained the same. 

But the great importance of the Mahabhasya lies perhaps in 
its presenting the geographical division of India in the pre-Christian 
eras. The whole body of the text mentions once again numerous 
cities of considerable importance. Thus the names of Hastinapura, 
Varanasi, Pataliputra, Mathura etc. arc frequently met with; of the 
provinces Pahcala, Magadha, Ahga, Vahga, Kalihga, Kashmir, 
Kamboja, Saurastra, Pracya, Madhya etc. have been referred to 
(cf. wNis, and 

f rer i g;[T2 f , Rr*. »TfTr^q cqr*>f; 

I ) 

Again there were peculiarities in the dialects adopted in different 
countries. The divisions however agree with those enumerated 
in the some centuries later. There the author gives the 

order of the geographical division as* — 

I Mauusamhila, Ch. VII. SI. 126. 

a KHvyamimamsa — G. O, S. ch, XVII. 
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v 

=^r^n' ?Tg^TI?cft-"q35: l...^'srf JT«^ ^f^sq^fR: I---*’ 

That this geographical division was fixed and remained almost 
unchanged inspite of various incursions of dilfercnt tribes can be 
proved by referring to a number of other works. Thus the 
Visnupurana which was prior to the Kavyamimamsa and posterior to 
the Aiahabhasya enumerates — ” 

...qf%^ i 

5Bf%qr q^qr qr%qFi^[!q qs#??: | 

^^r'sST: ^?Tq)TI?q'4T^qT: II 
qi^qi^q qifcqrafqqifqq: T'® 

In his commentary on the Jayamahgala also says — 

q^r qilPf^Tq ^qqj i ^rfT qqrqq qr: ’jfqr i q^f^qr qt^rqqqi^%%q i 
qif^H^qqr qTi^rqrq'Tr:...wiqf?qqiT qsrfqqt^^qqT: i qi t^qrqwqsq:— 
Cunningham speaks of the geographical division of India thus — 

(a) “Western India comprised Sindh and western Rajputana, 
with Kachh and Gujrat, and a portion of tlie adjoining coast on the 
lower course of the Narbada river. 

(b) Central India comprised the whole of the Gangetic provinces 
from Thaneswar to the head of the Delta, and from the Himalaya 
mountains to the banks of the Narbada river. 

(c) Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal proper, including 
the whole of the Delta of the Ganges, together with Sambalpur, Orissa, 
and Ganjam.”^ To put in short, it is clear from the foregoing 
observation that the geographical distribution of India remained more 
or Jess unchanged for centuries before the Muslim invasion. 

The text hints at the boundary of the Aryavarta as stretching upto 
mount Adarsa on the east, up to Prayaga on the west, and bordered 
by the Vindhyas on the south and the Himalayas on the north. 


3 Visnupuraita, II. 3. 

4 Ancient Geography of India by Cunningham, p. n. 
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The trace of the mountain Aclarsa cannot be found in the map of 
India at present (cf. 

^ f 5JTR'Tia:^T:...) 

Some of the important cities and villages of the time have been 
referred to by the author in the Mahabbasya. These are Sivapura, 
Lasarupya, Sausuka, Nisiihakarsu, Trigarta, Garga, Vatsa, Malwa, 
Kampilya, Patalajirastha, KancTpura, Nandipura, Vatavaha, Astaka, 
Maunja and others. It is however an impossible task to locate them 
in the map of India. 

Villages were named in accordance with their vicinity to 
the particular town. Thus a village adjacent to Jvlathura was 
called Mathura village. The villages were closely situated, 
(cf. tTrul under the rule cgiTR-^^q; ). 

It is rather peculiar to note that villages not only meant localities but 
very often a collection of houses, at other times the people inhabit- 
ing them. The students and the people went over to the towns and 
the villages for purposes of study and settled down there. This 
migration of population frequently took pkace. The system 
of education as a consequence never remained segregated, (cf. 

If gr 0 

Every village had some sort of wall encircling ir. This was done 
probably as a measure of safety (cf. 1 ). 

Villages contained nor merely huts but big houses too. (cf. 
FlRTfflftsT: ). As in the Mrccbakatika 

we find here a few references which terd to prove that the people had 
some knowledge of architecture. Of the materials for preparing houses 
bricks were frequently used. Though we find references to the 
art of building houses in the Vedic texts yet it deserves special 
mention in this context (cf. I ) 

The age being one of the revival of Brahminism, the caste 
system was. rigidly adhered to — but the text in no place betrays 
that there was social injustice or oppression. On the other hand 
there are overt references which go to prove unmistakably that 
there was a bitter feeling of animosity towards the Buddhists, whose 
influence had considerably subsided during that period. Inheritance 
to a particular caste was a matter of birth right (cf. 
m under the rule VL ). In no case, 

change of caste was possible. 
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The Patanjal Mahabhasya also furnish a convincing proof of the 
status of women in ancient India. The women of the day received 
considerable amount of education and enjoyed a privileged social status. 
( cf. msHJTt under tr# and I 

rl“?T «l^f?TcIJTrq *152?% I ) The text at places 
cites a few instances which throw light on the transport system 
and means of conveyances in ancient India. Thus there were s<;mc 
main roads for communication — the villages were linked with one 
another by means of roads. People used to ride on horses and camels 
for going from one place to another. There were various types of 
routes — river routes, routes througli forests, through main tracts of land 
and others (cf. examples cited under )• Chariots 

and carts were in general drawn by horses, though camels were very 
often put into use. This is inferred from such stray references 
as It may however be safely 

asserted that maritime activities went on in full swing in India and 
this is clear from the references found in many books including the 
Sakuntala. The text explicitly refers to it. (cf. W< 5 r 

^^1% I ). The system of navigation consisted mainly of boats and ships* 
The general condition of the country was fertile and the country was 
rich in produces, (cf. gfiT^: 

The set-up of the society was rather orthodox. Brahmins exercising 
the most predominant sway. But there was free social intercourse. In 
feasts and ceremonies people ate together irrespective of the differences 
of caste and creed. Feeling of sacrifice, at least, inspired the people to 
maintain social harmony, (cf. 

The life of a Brahmin was full of ritualistic practices. Reverence for old 
age was the distinguishing feature of Indian social customs> Bad manners 
especially among youths were despised. ( q 

(T 3*5?)^ The students were as a rule obedient, dutiful, 

industrious and honest. The system of study in ancient India unlike 
the system prevalent in these d.iys was residential. Students had to 
live with the preceptor. Students had to undergo a severe test of 


^ Dr. Mookherjce*s article on “Shipping and Maritime activities ill 
ancient India’* ahd also G. V. Joshi^s article on the satlib topic published in 
Modern Review, Feb. 1908. 
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discipline in order to qualify .themselves for the required training under 
the teacher. It wa.s considered to. be the sacred duty of the students 
to stand by the teacher in all circumstances (cf. f% 

^ V etc). 

Stray references here and there ^nd to prove that the . people were 
fond of luxury and p^asiires of the like. Curiously enough we come 
across a name which means boot polish, (cf. 

That the people had a genuine sense of humour and wit can be under- 
stood from a careful analysis of the proverbs and usages— these being 
handed down traditionally — as 

Also such uses as iitO f'tf point to the refined 
banterings and satirical tendency of the people. The Mrcchakatika 
a later contemporary of the Mahdbhdsya furnishes a lucid 
exposition of the psychology of the people of the day. Vices 
were present in the society. A class of people very often resorte<l 
to drinking and spent wild hours in the ugly quarters (cf. 

5r?%: I JIRRl ‘STr’TRTqt ^ I cI?T 

*n:2lT I ). Drinking habits were not infrequent among the 

people ( ^ l ). Similar references can be found in the 

works of Kalidasa— Megha. Instances 
of infant-mortality and miscarriage present an unhealthy side of the 
picture, (cf. utider 

We have thus before us the picture of a society which com- 
prised of astrologers, sandal-wood merchants, snake-charmers, physicians, 
nomads, inspectors of cows and horses, students, soldiers, lawyers, 
preceptors, doctors, procurers, prostitutes, unlawful, extortioners ( WR: 
) aiid men of various types and characters. 


Dileep Kumar RamJilal 
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CIVIL DISTURBANCES DURING THE BRITISH RULE IN 
INDIA (J765'i 857) by Sashi Bliusan Chaudhuri, M. A., Ph. D. 

Dr. Cliaudhuri’s work, as the title shows, is an account of the civil 
commotions in different parts of India in the pre-mutiny period. 
Reaction and resistance to British rule in India has had a long history 
though unity of purpose and co-ordination of effort are of compara- 
tively recent growth. The author knows the limitations of his 
subject. Civil Disturbances, as he has explained, have a wide connoM^ 
tion, including different kinds of rebellion and insurrection against 
the ruling authority, assuming various forms of expression. The causes 
too are varied, sometimes agrarian, sometimes political, and not 
very infrequently communal. It is difficult to cover the whole field, 
printed material for the study of which is large and voluminous. 
Dr. Chaudhuri has therefore rightly selected that portion of documentary 
evidence which reveals a particular aspect of the British rule in India, 
its character and consequence. His facts and findings are thus fully 
documented. Though the scope of his work is defined, as it ought to 
be if only to avoid unhistorical generalisation, he has succeeded In 
showing that he is well acquainted with methodology and the jnain 
principles of historical criticism. 

The author has described and analysed as many as fifty three 
samples of popular revolt or opposition in different parts of the 
British Indian Empire, — Bengal an<l Upper India, Madras and 
Southern India, Bombay and Western India, Ceylon, Burma and 
Malacca. Not all such opposition was clearly conceived, designed 
or concerted. Intereits, private and otherwise, were often mixed up. 
Yet from this welter of confused and sporadic outbursts of discontent 
emerges a pattern of action, not perhaps clearly planned and rationalised, 
but a pattern nonetheless, the outlines of which bring out in some 
relief the unsatisfactory nature of alien rule and the rather precarious 
peace called Pax Britannica. 

The author’s credit lies not in chronicling the disturbances 
or giving summaries of such events as can be restored from secondary 
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sources. His Bnc achievement lies in the judicious selection o£ materi- 
al, in its proper handling and in his cautious impartial attempt 
to relate those facts to a steadily mounting desire for freedom. He 
has succeeded in giving some shape to the economic and political 
background that lies hazily behind the revolt of 1837. As such he 
has done a pioneer’s work and this small volume will have to be 
recognised for all it has sought to do. Prof. S.arkar’s Introduction 
deserves careful reading for the pertinent comments he has made 
on the scope and merit of the work. Particular attention of the 
readers should be drawn to three well-written sections in the book, viz.. 
Approach to the Subject, Historical Background, and Concluding 
Remarks. The author’s style and presentation add substantially to the 
native interest of the book while he seems to be quite free from the 
circumscription of a specialist. He has attempred v.aluation and 
appraisal in the proper perspective, and has not just gone out to lind 
facts to fit them into a thesis. 

Bimal Prasad MtjkherIke 
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Acta Orientaiia (A pud Ejuar Muuksgaard, Haviiiae) 
vol. XXfl, Pars a et 2, 1955 

Raghu ViRA AND LoKHSH Candra. — Study in Jaimintya Brdhmana 
(Book i), 

Acta Orientaiia (Acadomiao Scioutiarum Iluiigaricao). Toimis V, Faso. 1-2 

J, Vekerdi.— O rt Past Tense and Verbal Aspects in the Rgveda. 

Artibus Aslae, rol. XVllI, 1 

H. G OETZ.— Early Indian Sculptures from Nepal. 

J. Leroy X^wiDSo^i.—Gandhdran Exhibits at Yale and Harvard. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Researoh institute, vol. XIII, nos. 1-4 

Gulab V, Davane. — Nominal Composition in Indo-Aryan. This 
is an analytical study o£ compounds in Middle Indo-Aryan (Pali 
and Prakrit), The formation of nouns, adjectives and other 
parts of speech which are constituents of the nominal composition 
are also explained in this long paper. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 

University of London, vol. XVIII, part 1 (1956) 

H. W. Barley. — Iranian Missa, Indian Bija. The discussion in the 
paper suggests connection of the Indian word bljam and words 
like maiz in old Iranian, missa in Middle Iranian and miisa in 
Khotanese. These cognates all point to some thing connected 
with ‘seed’. 

A. K. Warder.— On the Relationships between Early Buddhism and 
other Contemporary Systems. The important systems besides 
Brahmanism which appear to have exerted their influence upon 
the Indian society at the time of Buddha’s advent are conjectured 
to have been chose of the Ajtvikas, the Nirgra.nthas, the Lokayatas 
and the proto-Sankhya. So.ne of the special features of 
Buddhism, which differentiate it from one or the other of the 
prevalent systems, have been discussed in the paper e.g. non> 
acceptance of the traditional authority, opposition to fatalism, 
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theory of impermanence and anatta, theories of universal causation, 
four indeterminatcs or antinomies, idea of liberation through the 
mean between the poles of enjoyment and austerity. 

East and West, V. 2 

Giuseppe Tucci. — Fifty Years of Study of Oriental Art. 

Mario Vallauri. — Ancient Indian Medicine. 

N. Hariharam. — India's Temples proclaim her Architectural Glory. 

Janak Lal Sarma. — Nepal's Sculptural Art. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, 

vol. 75, no. 4 (October-Dec-'inber, 1955) 

D. D. Kasambi. — The Basis of Ancient Indian History (II). This 
study of the social and economic evolution of the ancient Indian 
people from their tribal beginnings, deals here in its second 
instalment with the following : Rise and Decline of Trade, Land 
Grants and (ields and Inhabitants. 

Bh. Krishnamurti. — The History of Vowel-length in Telugu 
Verbal Bases. 

Alex Way man. — Notes on the Sanskrit Term jntna. A considera- 
tion of the etymology and usage indicates that the Sanskrit words 
jnana and vidya have their cognates in ‘Knowledge’ and ‘Wisdom’. 
In the philosophical context vijhana sometimes carries the sense 
of perception. But in Buddhism vijnana is also used in its 
etymological meaning ‘devoid of knowledge’. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiaiio Society, 

vol. 29, pt. II (1954) 

A. Esteller. — More on the Mahabharata Text-criticism. Instances 
are cited to show the unsatisfactory character of the constituted 
texts in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. The directive 
norms as accepted by the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
for the Edition in regard to the value of the different ‘Mss. Tra- 
dition streams’ are criticized in the paper. 

P. M. Modi. — Badarayana Conception of Brahman. A fresh 
Interpretation of Brahmasutra I, 3. 

V. RAGHAVAN.-^^^4/ld4^4 and the Smrtis, Kalidasa as revealed in 
his writings was a close adherent of the Smarta customs. The 
n^ain idea of the story of Dilipa tending and propitiating the 




% cow NandinI as depicted in the Raghuvamsa has been drawn by 
the poet directly from Manu. 

M. Arokiaswami. — Historical Value of Manuscripts Sources (A 
critique on the Kongudesarajakkal and its Connection with the 
History of the Gahgas). The Kangudesarajakkal, a chronicle of 
the Rulers of Kongudcsa still in manuscripts, throws valuable light 
on the genealogy and chronology of the Gahgas of Talakad, 
establishing thereby the importance and reliability of traditional 

R. C- Agrawala.— Unique Sculpture of the Jaina Goddess Saceika. 
The image in white marble described here is now preserved in the 
Sardar Museum of Jodhpur. The broken sculpture, showing the 
lower portion of a female figure with a buffalo and a lion, ap- 
parently represents the well known deity Mahisamardiiu. In the 
inscription on the pedestal below the image, the deity is however 
called Saceika. It was installed by a Jaina nun in Samvat 1237 

(=ii8oA.C.). 

N. G. ChaPekar. — The Rbbus. This is an account of the Vedic 
triad l^bhu, Viblm and Vaja mentioned in Vedic literature. 



Poona Orientalist, vol. XVlIi, nos. 1-4 

R, C. Agrawala. — State Communications and Despatches in Central 
Asia. Hundreds of documents on wood, silk, leather and paper 
discovered in various Central Asian sites like Niya, Endere and 
Loulan are written in Kharosthi script and Prakrit language. 
These records of official messages and communications exchanged 
between the heads of states and their officials supply considerable 
information of historical value. A short account of some of these 
comniunic.itions is given under the following heads : Letters of 
Command, Letter from Kings’ Sons, and Letters of Information 
and Report. 

Ram Shankar Bhattacharya. — Senses of Different senses of 

the particle ■q'.' discussed in this Note show how the tiny particle 
has been interpreted to denote various meanings. . 

•^A New Bhrdja Stanza. The Mahdbhdsya of Patanjali has quoted a 
stanza from the Bhrdja, a grammatical work attributed to 
Katyayana. Another stanza occurring in Kaiya^a’s Pradipa is 
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now surmised to have belonged to the Bhraja. Some other ano^ 
nymous verses quoted in Kaiyata’s Pradipa are also considered 
to have a Bhraja character. 

Buddha Prakasa. — Govardhana-piijd. Its Historical and Cultural 
Significance. 

P. K. Code. — The Tambiilakalpasamgraha of Nrsirnhabhatta and 
Its Date — later than c. A. D. i 350. 

S. K. Gupta. — Authorship of some of the Hymns of the Rgveda. A 
hymn or a verse in a hymn in the Rgveda is traditionally 
ascribed in the Anukranika sometimes to more than one sage. 
As this multiple ascription is diHicult to be accepted, the author- 
ship of the hymns or verses concerned should be determined, as 
suggested by the writer, by “a comparison of the contents, words, 
grammatical forms, styles, metres, similes etc. supported by the 
ascription of verses in a particular hymn occurring in the other 
Vedas if this ascription is a definite one and relates to one person 
only”. 

Maheswar Neog. — Light on Bengal Vaisnavas from Assamese 
Sources. References of Caitanyadeva, Rupa, Sanatana and 
Vrndavanadasa found in the biographies of Sankaradeva of Assam 
have been discussed. 

Gunder Rao Harkare. — Kandakramapatha. There are methods of 
studying the Yajurveda called Sarasvata-patha and Kanda- 
krama-patha. The latter is explained here. 

K. C. Varadachari.— Philosophical Interpretation of Kadambau. 
Bana’s Kadambart is explained as an allegory of the purified 
Vedanta, “theistic in its conception and integral in its interpreta- 
tion”. 

Venkata Krishna Rao. — Lhasa's Vidusakas. The Vidusakas in the 
dramas of Bhasa are shown to have a freshness and vivaciousness 
of their own. 

M. YamuNacharya.— T ie Problem of Free will in the Light of 
Vedantic Theism. The school of Vcdantic theism of the Ramanuja 
persuasion holds each Jiva as an active and purposeful being 
{karta and bhoktd). 
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